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Preface 


Instruction in philosophy and the arts was a normal part of the 
university-level and secondary education routinely received by students in late 
medieval and early modem Europe. Yet the study of this instruction has 
received relatively little attention by modem scholars. The articles in this 
collection focus on this largely neglected area of research with a primary focus 
on Central Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


The purpose of article I is to bring together as well as to expand upon 
many of the topics discussed and conclusions stated in articles II through VIII; 
in doing so, the concepts of classification and definition as well as scone 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century views concerning “schools of philosophers” 
fsectae) are discussed. Article II draws a connection between die evolving role 
of philosophy instruction within the institutional framework of Central Europe¬ 
an schools and universities between ca. 1500 and ca. 1650 and the evolution of 
the philosophy concept during that same period. Article III is devoted to dis¬ 
cussion of how and why Cicero’s writings were used to teach rhetoric at Euro¬ 
pean schools and universities during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Article IV begins by presenting evidence - published by Walter Ong - that the 
writings of Petrus Ramus and Omer Talon were printed most often in Central 
Europe than anywhere else, and mainly between c. 1570 and c. 1630; this 
article then examines why that was the case, and attributes this not to the 
influence of ideology, but instead mainly to pragmatic decisions made at indi¬ 
vidual Central European academic institutions. 

Article V focuses on the manner in which Aristotle’s wrtings were 
utilized in Central Europe during the sixteenth century and tire first half of the 
seventeenth; it is argued that individual philosophers and individual academic 
institutions elected to utilize Aristotle’s writings largely due to practical 
considerations and not because of any general affinity for “Aristotelianism” or 
“Aristotelian” views. Article VI examines the evolution of the encyclopedic 
philosophical writings produced in Central Europe during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; in doing so, attention is given to the decline and 
subsequent rebirth of the discipline of metaphysics, to the concepts of method 
and system, to die writings of Petrus Ramus and Omer Talon, to the evolution of 
philosophical curricula at Central European schools and universities, and to the 
manner in which encyclopedia and related concepts are utilized in writings of 
this period. Article VII focuses on classifications of philosophy, the sciences, 
and the arts during die sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; attention is given to 
definitions of philosophy, mention of individual philosophical disciplines. 
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discussions of the liberal arts, and the evolution of the philosophy concept itself. 
Article VIII provides new biographical and bibliographical material concerning 
Bartholomew Keckermann (d. 1609); it also discusses Keckermann’s contribu¬ 
tions to intellectual history as well as why and how he became so famous in 
academic circles during the early seventeenth century. 

Permission to reprint the articles appearing in this volume has been 
granted by the American Philosophical Society (articles V and VIII), Oxford 
University Press (article II), the University of California Press (article III), the 
Renaissance Society of America (article IV), the Archiv fur Begrijfs- 
geschichte (article VI) and The Modern Schoolman (article VII). The 
granting of these permissions is gratefully acknowledged. John Smedley, Ruth 
Peters, and Celia Hoare have been especially patient in helping the author bring 
this volume to its conclusion. 


Joseph S. Freedman 
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Introduction 

The Study of Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Writings 
on Academic Philosophy: Some Methodologial Considerations 


1. Topics discussed within this collection of articles; 2. Definitions and 
classifications within the context of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century thought 
and beyond; 3 . Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writings on philosophy 
normally arose within the context of academic instruction; principal 
philosophical subject matters (academic disciplines) and genres of philosophical 
writings during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 4. Academic philo¬ 
sophical writings vs. academic writings on jurisprudence, medicine and 
theology; 5. Academic philosophical writings vs. non-academic treatises; 6. 
Schools of philosophers ( sectae) as discussed during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; ideological constructs and the study of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century academic philosophy; 7. To what extent was religious 
confession a major factor within sixteenth- and seventeenth-century academic 
philosophy? 8 . To what extent were there variations between different regions 
of Europe with regard to academic philosophy? 9. Complex philosophical 
concepts (e.g., nature, signs, theory of knowledge) and the parameters of 
individual academic disciplines in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 10. 
Due to the rudimentary state of our knowledge concerning sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century philosophy, the conclusions arrived at in this volume are 
stated in cautious terms; the primary aim of this volume is to further research in 
this subject area. 

1, Articles II through VIII of this collection all pertain to texts on 
philosophy and the arts as utilized at schools and universities during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with an emphasis on Central Europe. These 
seven articles focus on three kinds of topics: 1. authors of these texts, 2. the 
academic institutions at which those authors taught and produced texts in 
published and unpublished form, 3. terms, concepts, and subject areas 
discussed within texts. The three indices which accompany this collection are 
devoted to 1., 2., and 3. above. 

The authors mentioned in this collection represent a small sampling of 
the thousands of such authors who taught at Central European schools and 
universities - or whose writings circulated there - during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. An addition, four separate articles (III, IV, V, and 
VIII) focus on how educators of the High and Late Renaisance discussed two 
ancient authorities (i.e., Aristotle and Cicero) and two more “recent” ones (i.e., 
Petrus Ramus and Bartholomew Keckermann). Curriculum plans and texts 
specifically intended for or used at individual academic institutions in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Central Europe are the principal sources used in order 
to discuss those same academic institutions; one article (II) focuses primarily 
on curriculum plans. 1 The concepts of philosophy (via “classifications of 

1 Article VIII, however, also makes extensive use of some additional kinds of primary 
source materials (e.g., academic correspondence, dedications/prefaces to published textbooks, 
and the minutes of faculty governing bodies at the University of Heidelberg) as sources of 
biographical information. 
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philosophical disciplines”) and encyclopedia (via “encyclopedic philosophical 
writings”) are discussed within two separate articles in this collection (VI and 
VII). The concepts of classification, definition, nature, and sign are discussed 
within sections 2 and 9 of this introductory article. 

2 . Before proceeding to look at some of the parameters of academic texts 
on philosophy and the arts during this period, some discussion of two very 
important yet often neglected concepts - classification and definition - is 
warranted. During the sixteenth- and seventeenth centuries, both classification 
theory and definition theory were accepted sub-fields within the academic 
discipline of logic. Virtually every logic textbook of the period devoted a 
chapters) or section(s) to these two concepts. Classification and definition also 
constituted the subject-matter of many disputations published in the German 
language area of Europe from the late sixteenth century onwards. While Petrus 
Ramus was often attacked for his extensive use of classifications and 
definitions, many other authors of this period (including some of those same 

authors who attacked Ramus) did likewise. 2 And some writings on logic went 
so far as to consider classification and definition as two of the three “purposes” 
(officia) of logic or as two of the three processes of human thinking. 3 

Tables A through G present seven categorizations of the concept of 
classification given within sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philosophical 
writings. 4 On the basis of these tables, the following four general observations 
can be made here. 5 First, within these categorizations of the classification 
concept, the Latin terms distributio . partitio . and distinctiofnes) all are used - and 
in diverse ways - together with divisio . Second, the distinction was commonly 

Refer to the discussion given in article VIII, pp. 314-315. 

5 "Dialectices officia. Definire, dividere, argumentari. Quae tria sub se continet proprium 
dialectices officium, quod est docere.” Sarcerius (1536), fol. 3v; "Triplex est progressus 
mentis humanae, in perfection^ suae theoreticae consecutione, Inductio, Divisio et Definition 
Piccartus and Vestnerus (1606), fol. Air (no. 1). According to Vetterus, Kaudlerus, and 
Lempach, classification, definition, demonstration, and method are the four instruments of 
human knowledge; see Vetterus, Kaudlerus, and Lempach (1601), fol. A2r, A3r. 

^ Sarcerius (1536), fol. 18r-19v; Fonseca (1572), pp. 146-179; Ursus (1589), pp. 3-14; 
Mttlhusius, Streckius, and Ziglerus (1590), fol. *4r; Henischius (1590), pp. 74-81; Du Trieu 
(1619), pp. 112-113; Teutscherus (1677), pp. 449-456. 

^ Moreover, many discussions of classification theory also included a set of rules to be 
used when making classfications; for example, see Carvisius (1561), fol. 134r, right col.- 
135r, left col.; Casilius (1692), p. 193; Crucius (1576), fol. B8r-B8v; Erythraeus (1551), p. 
70; Henischius (1590), p. 79; Hunaeus (1561), p. 164; Fonseca (1572), pp. 161-170; 
Manderston (1528), fol. A2r-A2v; Molineus (1598), pp. 83-84; MOring (1672), pp. 46-47; 
Teutscherus (1677), pp. 453-456; Timplerus (1612), p. 349; Ursinus (1607), pp. 327-329; 
Wedemannus (1627), fol. Blv (Table 10). Among the more common rules was that in 
classifying things, these things optimally should be divided into two parts or should consist of 
a few sub-categories as possible; see the above works by Erythaeus, Henischius, Hunaeus, 
Manderston, Molineus, Timplerus, Ursinus, and Wedemannus as well as Table C. 
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made between the classification of things and the classification of terms or 
words ( divisio rei <-> divisio nominis / vocis) . 6 Third, also quite commonly 

utilized within these categorizations was the division of the whole into parts. 7 

And fourth, one sub-categorization often made within the scope of the 
division of the whole into parts had broader philosophical implications. This 
was the distinction between the division of the whole into homogeneous parts 
and the division of the whole into heterogenous parts. According to Georgius 
Henischius and Bemhardus Teutscherus, the human body has heterogeneous 
parts (i.e., flesh, bones, cartilage, etc.); these parts can continue to exist even 
after the human body as a whole ceases to exist when the human being dies. 8 
Flesh, gold, and water, on the other hand, have homogeneous parts; to take the 
example of gold, it only can be partitioned into smaller and smaller parts of gold; 
it cannot be divided in such a way that anything other than gold results 
therefrom. 

The conceptual indivisibility of homogeneous parts has important 
repercussions with the domain of physics. The question of whether or not gold 
could be converted into other substances (and vice versa) was frequently 
discussed during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 9 If gold is considered 
as having heterogenous parts, then it could be deemed possible to find these 
individual parts separately and then to combine them in such a manner that gold 
results; this cannot happen, however, if gold has homogeneous parts. 

While the question of the indivisibility or divisibility of gold was quite 
controversial, this same question has even more importance ontologically when 
posed with respect to water. Most physics textbooks of this period stated that 
there were four elements: air, earth, fire, and water. And those authors who 
adopted the view that there were less than four elements normally still regarded 
water as an element. 10 More basic than the elements were the four primary 
qualities - i.e., hot (calidus) . cold (frigidus), humid ( humidus) . and dry ( siccus) 

f. 

In addition to the material presented in Tables B, E, F, and G, refer to the following: 
Casilius (1692), p. 191; Crucius (1576), fol. B7v; Durfeldus (1648), pp. 117-118; 
Erythraeus (1551), p. 70; Logicae contractae (1670), p. 34; Systema logicum (1659), pp. 
207-208; Timplerus (1612), p. 348, nos. 2-4, 7-9; Weckerus (1581), p. 67. Alstedius sub¬ 
divides classification into principal and less principal classification while designating nominal 
classification and real classification as sub-categories of the latter; see Alstedius (1611), p. 30. 

7 

In addition to the material presented in Tables A, C, and E, see the following: Crucius 
(1576), fol. B8r; Faber (1623), p. 41; Keckermannus (1600) as reprinted in Keckermannus 
(1614), col. 204; Melanchthon (1559), p. 100; Molineus (1598), p. 83; Timplerus (1612), 
p. 350 (no. 27); Ursinus (1607), pp. 318, 324-367; Vetterus, Kaudlerus, and Lempach (1601), 
fol. A3r, Weckerus (1581), p. 67; Wedemannus (1627), fol. Blv (Table 10); Wildenbergius 
(1555), p. 40. According to Keckermannus (1600), Vetterus, Kaudlerus, and Lempach (1601), 
Ursinus (1607), and Faber (1623), all classification involves the division of a whole into parts. 

® Henischius (1590), p. 78; Teutscherus (1677), pp. 450-451. 

^ Concerning Clemens Timpler’s views on this matter, refer to the discussion given in 
Freedman (1988), pp. 271-272,639. 

10 Refer to the discussion in Freedman (1988), pp. 256-257, 272-273, 631-632, 639-640 
and in Reif(1962), p. 320. 
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- which constituted the foundation of all natural bodies. Yet these four primary 
qualities, despite their ontological importance and their frequent mention within 
philosophical treatises on physics, ethics, family life, and other subject-matters, 
were only rarely discussed in any detail within academic philosophical writings 
of this period. 11 By saying that water has homogeneous parts, i.e., that water 
cannot be divided into parts which something else besides water, authors such 
as Henischius and Teutscherus were providing a logical justification for the 
avoidance of any detailed discussion of the primary qualities. 

Yet it is clear that any ontologically basic concept must be considered as 
having homogeneous parts. If a given concept has hetereogenous parts, then the 
parts of that concept are ontologically more basic than the concept itself. By 
asserting that water has homogeneous parts, one can then assume that water - as 
opposed to the four primary qualities - is a basic concept ontologically. 

Tables H through N present seven categorizations of the concept of 
definition as presented within philosophical writings from this same period. 12 
These seven tables can be used to make three general points. First, as is the case 
with classifications, it was normal to distinguish between the definition of things 
and the definition of terms or words (definitio realis / rei - definitio nominis / 
vqcis ). 13 Second, it was common to see the distinction made between perfect 
definition and imperfect definition; the latter was frequently referred to as a 
description (description 14 

And third, the distinction between perfect definition and imperfect definition 
was sometimes utilized by philosophers in this period in order to specify 
ontologically basic concepts. One example of this can given and explained with 
the use of Table O. This table outlines the relationships between the most basic 
concepts utilized within the metaphysics of Clemens Timpler (1563/4-1624). 15 

* * Refer to the discussion given and primary sources cited on pages 319 and 320 of article 
VIII in this collection. 

^ Wildenbergius (1555), pp. 37-38; Weckerus (1581), pp. 63-64; Molitor (1590), p. 7, 
nos. 14-19, 35-39; Timplerus (1612), pp. 366-368; Wedemannus (1627), fol. A4v-Blr 
(Tables 8-9); Systema logician, pp. 204-207; Casilius (1692), pp. 185-186. 

“In addition to the material presented in Tables H through N, refer to the following: 
Crucius (1576), fol. B5v; Du Trieu (1619), pp. 107-108; Fonseca (1572), pp. 172-174; 
Henischius (1590), pp. 82, 85; Hunaeus (1561), p. 157; Logicae contractae (1670), pp. 32- 
33; Melanchthon (1559), p. 87; Piccartus and Vestner (1606), fol. Alv (nos. 8-9); Sarcerius 
(1536), fol. 3v, 15v. Alstedius divides definition into perfect and imperfect definition, with 
nominal and real definition as sub-categories of the latter, see Alstedius (1611), pp. 26,29. 

^ In addition to the material presented in Tables K and M, see the following: Alstedius 
(1611), p. 26; Bisterfeldius (1657), pp. 42, 45; Durfeldus (1648), p. 116; Faber (1623), pp. 
50-52; Keckermannus (1600) as reprinted in Keckermannus (1614), col. 199-200, 203; 
Logicae contractae (1670), p. 33; Polanus (1590), pp. 59, 61-62; Systema logician (1659), 
p. 205; Ursus (1589), pp. 12-14. Wildenbergius (1555) distinguishes between perfect and 
imperfect definition but identifies the former with real definition and the latter with nominal 
definition; see Thble H. 

“ Table O has been constructed with the aid of the following passages from Timpler’s 
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Looking at Table O, the subject-matter of metaphysics is All that is 
Intelligible ( omne intelligibile) . which comprises everything that is intelligible to 
human beings. 16 The distinction between Something and Nothing - which 
together comprise All that is Intelligible (to human beings) - is the broadest and 
most basic distinction given within Timpler’s textbook on metaphysics. He 
asserts that there is no medium between Nothing and Something; anything 
conceived and thought by the human mind is either one or the other. 17 The 
categories of Nothing and Something are contradictorily opposed to one 
another. 18 The principle which states this contradictory opposition - i.e, which 
states that it is absolutely impossible for any given intelligible to be both Being 
(i.e., Something) and Non-Being (i.e.. Nothing) simultaneously - is the 
principle of contradiction. 19 

Something, which comprises privation (i.e., evil), essence, and entity, is 
equivalent to “Being” ( esse : est) in Timpler’s thought. 20 Quiddity (quidditas) is 
that “whatness” belonging to each Something - i.e., to each “Being” - by 

means of which one can define and discern that given something. 21 Privations, 
essences, and entities all have quiddity; an essence is the quiddity of its own 
corresponding entity. 22 

By placing quiddity at the same level as Something, it is clear that for 
Timpler the concept of definition ontologically is of fundamental importance. 


writings: Titnplerus (1616), pp. 22, 27, 205-206, 570; Timplerus (1612), pp. 376 (lines 26- 
31), 378 (lines 2-8); Timplerus (1604), fol.Gggg4r (Sciagraphia totius opens). Timpler’s 
textbook on metaphysics was first published in 1604; the Sciagraphia totius opens - a chart 
outlining some of the content of Table O - first appeared in the Steinfurt 1604 and Hanau 1606 
imprints but not within the 1616 imprint; the pagination of the 1616 imprint is utilized here 
when citing this textbook. 


^ Timplerus (1616), pp. 1, 6-8, 22-23. 

17 Timplerus (1616), pp. 23-24. 

to 

Timpler points this out in his textbook on metaphysics; see Timplerus (1616), pp. 


23-24. 


1 Q 

Alterum sumitur a communi omnium hominum, praesertim Philosophorum recte 
iudicantium, consensu, qui pro regula immota veritatis habent haec axiomata, quatenus 
secundum omnes leges verae contradiclionis intelliguntur: Quodlibet est, aut non est. De 
quolibet vera est affirmatio aut negatio: Necesse est contradictionis partem unam esse veram, 
alter am falsam: Impossibile idem simul esse & non esse: Contradictoria non possunt simui 
esse vera. Hinc ctiam Aristoleles lib. 4. Metaph. cap. 3 & 4. asserit primum ac 
communissimum principiurn complexum totius Metaphysicae, & omnium aliarum disci- 
plinarum esse illnd axioms: impossibile idem simul esse & non esse ... seu, quod idem valet, 
Contradictoria non possunt simul esse vera.." Timplerus (1616), p. 157 (lines 29-41) and p. 

158 (lines 1-2). 

20 

In Timplerus (1604), fol.Gggg4r (Sciagraphia totius operis) and in Timplerus (1616), 
p. 28 the terms £& and esse are used as the equivalents of aliauid : also see Timplerus (1616), 
p. 157 (lines 29-41) and p. 158 (lines 1-2) as quoted in the previous footnote. 

21 Timplerus (1612), p. 376 (lines 25-30). 

22 Timplerus (1612), p. 376 (lines 25-30) and p. 378 (lines 2-4). 
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also notes in this writings that the concepts of Nothing and of God cannot be 
defined perfectly, and he nowhere defines (and almost certainly would have 
denied the definability of) the concepts of All that is Intelligible and of 
Something. 23 However, Timpler does believe that entity, essence, and privation 
can be perfectly defined. 24 

By saying that entity can be defined perfectly, Timpler also was saying 
that entity is not, ontologically speaking, his most basic metaphysical concept; it 
was All that is Intelligible which served in that role for Timpler. Timpler was 
attacked by some of his contemporaries not only for his belief in the ontological 
primacy of All that is Intelligible, but also for stating that entity can be defined 
perfectly. 25 These same contemporaries almost always regarded entity - and not 
All that is Intelligible, Something, or Quiddity - as the most basic concept in the 
discipline of metaphysics. Both Timpler and his opponents appear to have 
shared the belief, however, that basic ontological concepts - whether they be 
considered as entity, God, All that is Intelligible, or whatever - cannot be defined 

perfectly. 26 

Looking at these categorizations of classification and division together, 
the following three additional observations can be made. First, both 
classification and definition - for example, via the sub-categories of 
homogeneous (as opposed to heterogenous) parts and of perfect (as opposed to 
imperfect) definition - touch upon questions that are ontologically important 
within the context of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philosophy as a whole. 
Second, academic disciplines (e.g., metaphysics, physics, logic, and grammar) 
were sometimes used in order to distinguish between various kinds of 
classifications and definitions; in this way, a certain definition or classification 
could be given a specific connotation within the framework of a given academic 
discipline or disciplines. 27 And third, many sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
authors believed that classifications should be or needed to be used in order to 
arrive at definitions. 28 

This third observation has two important ramifications within the context 
of this collection of articles. Firstly, classifications were used extensively during 

^ Timplems (1612), p. 372 

^ Timplerus (1612), p. 373 

9 S 

For example, see the following writings: Werembcrgius (1609), Disputatio tertia, fol. 
Blv-B2r and Seybothius (1658), p. 11. 

Alsted makes a similar point when he states that “6. Genera summa & individua non 
defmiuntur essentialiter, sed describuntur.” Alstedius (1611), p. 28. 

97 

For example, academic disciplines are mentioned in the categorizations of definition 
given by Casilius (1692), p. 185, Du Trieu (1619), p. 108, and Timplerus (1612), p. 366 and 
in the categorizations of classification given by Casilius (1692), pp. 191-192, Durfeldus 
(1648), pp. 117-118, Fonseca (1572), pp. 149-152, Molitor (1590), p. 3 (no. 17), Systema 
logicum (1659), p. 208, and Teutscherus (1677), pp. 450-453. 

28 

"4. Definitio investigatin' divisione, & collectione. Petr. Fonseca lib. 5 Inst. Dial. cap. 
7.” Alstedius (1611), p. 26; Molitor (1590), pp. 2 (no. 20), 10 (nos. 57-58); Rhodolphus 
(1551), fol. 31 v; Teutscherus (1677), p. 448 (as quoted in footnote 12 of article VII in this 
collection); Wedemannus (1627), fol. Blv (table 10, rule 9). 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in order to introduce pedagogically 
complex and detailed subject-matters. The classifications presented within this 
collection of articles - almost all of which are taken directly from sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century philosophical writings - are utilized with this same purpose 
in mind. The individual classifications presented in Tables A through R of this 
introduction are not evaluated; instead, they are utilized to introduce and outline 
conceptual materials. These classifications do not - and normally did not - 
present detailed and thorough analysis of those conceptual materials themselves. 

And secondly, we should be cautious in using definitions of terms as 
aids for the study of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philosophy. Many 
twentieth-century scholars assign definite meanings to important terms within 
their respective academic disciplines. While the viability of doing so in our 
century may be open to question, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writers of 
philosophical texts appear to have been united not only in their caution with 
respect to definitions, but also in their multifaceted uses of them. 29 And we add 
to our problems when we attempt to define terms not utilized by sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century authors and then try to apply them to the study of the 
academic philosophy from that same period. 

3 . Most sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writings (both those that were 
published and those which circulated in manuscript form) on the subject-matter 
of philosophy arose within the context of academic instruction; in Central 
Europe, this instruction (which generally was intended to prepare students for 
advanced study of jurisprudence, medicine, and theology) took place not only in 
universities, but at many academies and schools as well. 30 At individual 
academic institutions, this philosophical instruction could be given on any or all 
of the following subject-matters: metaphysics, physics, mathematical disciplines 
(arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, astrology, music, optics, cosmography, etc.), 
ethics, family life ( oeconomica) . politics, logic, rhetoric, grammar, poetics, 
history, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. During this period, these subject-matters 
were - or evolved into - academic disciplines within the general categories of 
“philosophy” and “the arts.” 31 Among the principal genres of these 
philosophical writings were editions and copies of philosophical texts by 
important ancient authorities (especially Aristotle and Cicero) as well as by some 
more “recent” ones, commentaries on those same philosophical texts, 

jo 

In this vein, Fonseca notes concerning essential definition (as opposed to description) 
that "Rarissimum est hoc genus definitionis." Fonseca (1572), p. 179. Similar caution has 

also been expressed by the twentieth-century philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein when 
discussing problems with understanding terms such as "language game" (Sprachspiel) and 

"game" (Spiel) : see Wittgenstein, Philosophische Untersuchungen (1966), pp. 12ff, 32ff. 

30 

The various kinds of academic institutions are discussed within article II. The best 
source for sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philosophical publications in manuscript form is 

Charles Lohr’s bibliography, which is cited in footnote 1 of article V. 

*2 1 

Concerning the distinction between "arts" and "philosophy" - as well as the gradual 
trend towards the renaming of university arts faculties as philosophy faculties - during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries refer to the discussion given within articles II and VII. 
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independently authored textbooks, single disputations, and collections of 
disputations. 32 

4 . Similiar genres of writings resulted from academic instruction in the 
three higher faculties—i.e., jurisprudence, medicine, and theology—given at 
Central European schools and universities during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Instruction in these subject-matters could contain varying amounts of 
philosophical content. Textbooks on juridical logic - i.e., logic for students of 
jurisprudence - were published during this same period. 33 On the other hand, 
philosophical writings could discuss subject-matter pertaining to jurisprudence, 
medicine, and theology. 34 Some academic writings combined philosophical 
content with content from the disciplines of jurisprudence and/or medicine 
and/or theology. 35 

Within the article in this collection pertaining to encyclopedic 
philosophical writings in Central Europe (VI) it is noted that Joannes Thomas 
Freights (1543-1583) and Hieronymus Gurtler von Wildenberg (1465-1558) 
were exceptional in publishing such writings during the middle decades of the 
sixteenth century. While no explanation thereof was ventured within that article, 
the following conjecture can be presented here. Freigius was a Doctor of 
Jurisprudence while Wildenberg was an Doctor of Medicine and a practicing 
physician before he began writing philosophy texts. With such backgrounds, 
both men were able to approach philosophy from a more external yet 
interdisciplinary perspective than were those philosophers who had not had such 
additional training or experience. 

5. Philosophical writings not only are to be differentiated from academic 
writings arising in the three higher faculties, but also from non-academic 
treatises on a wide range of subject-matters. In Germany, German Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, and Scandinavia, the formal distinction between academic 
philosophical writings and non-academic writings was usually clear. Academics 
in those areas of Europe normally wrote in Latin (as opposed to the vernacular); 
they usually did not hesitate to identify themselves fully and to use their 
academic titles in doing so. This distinction was sometimes less clear in the 
Italian peninsula, where academic writings were sometimes written in Italian and 
were not always so clearly labelled as they generally were in the Germanic 

language areas of Europe. 

The distinction between the content of academic philosophical writings 
and non-academic writings, however, could sometimes be blurred during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. While this clearly did not apply to writings 

During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, authors dating back to the ancient 
period could be referred to as “recent’' philosophers; see Table P as well as footnotes 38 and 
39. 

JJ Among such textbooks are the following: Apellus (1539); Regnerus (1638 / 1986). 

^ For example, see Disputationes (1548) and Seizius (1665). 

1C 

Castanaeus (1612) is an example of a scholarly work that is both philosophical and 
theological in content. 
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in some subject-matters (e.g. metaphysics and logic), it was quite applicable to 
writings on the subject-matters of family life, mathematics, and politics. The 
basic categories of family life normally discussed in writings of this period - 
i.e., family members (the husband / father of the family fmaritus : paterfamiliasl , 
the wife, children, and servants), and domestic possessions (sub-categories, the 
acquisition, and the administration thereof) - not only could be discussed by 
authors who didn’t have academic qualifications and/or who didn’t use academic 
terminology, but also were quite relevant to many practical aspects of life. 36 
Polemical treatises pertaining to political history and events discussed many of 
the same issues as did academic writings on the subject-matter of politics; 
writings on many of the more practical mathematical disciplines (e.g., 
architecture, astrology) could also contain academic content on mathematics. 
Furthermore, the writings of “non-academic” authors such as Desiderius 
Erasmus, Jean Bodin, Rene Descartes, and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz were 
frequently cited within academic writings on philosophy pertaining to a wide 
range of subject-matters. 37 

6. One article in this collection (IV) directly argues that it is difficult to use 
ideology when accessing the influence of the writings of Petrus Ramus in 
Central Europe during the period between 1570 and 1630. Without using the 
term ideology, another article in the collection (V) nonetheless makes this same 
point with regard to the use of Aristotle’s writings in Central Europe between 
1500 and 1650. Before discussing this matter further, it is important to 
distinguish between the following (1.-2.): 1. the manners in which sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century academic philosophers referred to groups of 
philosophers from their own time period and 2. the manners in which 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century academics have referred to philosophers from 
that same period. 

Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century academic philosophers appear to 
have been hesitant to categorize their own contemporaries into groups. 38 From 
the early seventeenth century onwards, however, some detailed classifications of 
philosophical schools - covering ancient, medieval, and post-medieval groups - 
began to be made. Two such classifications from the first quarter of the 

For example, refer to the following writings: Caggio (1552); Observations (1669); 
Schierstaben (1614). 

-17 

Clemens Timpler s use of both academic and non-academic authors of the periods 
before and after AD 1500 is discussed in Freedman, European Academic Philosophy , chapter 8 
(pp. 125-161, 563-579); Jean Bodin, Reng Descartes, and other non-academic authors are 
mentioned in - and sometimes form the subject-maUer of - philosophical disputations held at 
German universities during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries; see Marti 
(1983), pp. 655 (Bodinus), 656 (Cartesius, Renatus), 664 (Erasmus Rotterodamus), 669 
(Hobbesius, Thomas), 675 (Lockius, Joannes), 676-677 (Machiavellus, Nicolaus), 680 
(Newtonus, Isaacus). 

Some sixteenth-century authors did categorize ancient philosophers; for example, see 
the De philosophorum doctrina libellus of Desiderius Jacotius and the Series philosophorum 
et sectae eorum praecipue: a Thalete et Socrate imprimis, usque ad Ciceronem deducta of David 
Chytraeus as published in Gronovius (1701), col. 345-392. 
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arc presented in Tables P and Q. 

Table P shows the manner in which schools of philosophers were 
classified by Johann Heinrich Alsted in the year 1612. 39 Four points can be 
mentioned with respect to this classification. First, post-medieval authors are 
given little emphasis here. Second, many sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
discussions of philosophers only mentioned authors from the ancient world; 
Alsted was not alone in referring to authors active from the period of the Roman 
Empire onwards as “recent” philosophers. 40 

Third, in Alsted’s classification a number of “philosophers” are listed that 

pre-dated the ancient Greeks. It was apparently not uncommon for sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century authors to consider Adam as the first philosopher and to 
mention ancient oriental authorities within their own writings. 41 And fourth, 
Alsted was not the only seventeenth-century author who confined “scholastic” 
philosophers to the medieval period. 42 

A classification of schools of philosophy by Georgius Andreas Fabricius 
from the year 1624 is presented in Table Q. 43 In contrast to Alsted, Fabricius 
only includes ancient Greek as well as post-Reformation (that is: Protestant) 
philosophers in his own classification. Rather unusual appears to be the manner 
in which Fabricius uses classifications of philosophical disciplines in order to 
differentiate between schools of philosophers. According to him, “New 
Peripatetics” include metaphysics as part of philosophy yet exclude rational 
philosophy (i.e., logic, rhetoric, and grammar). Philippic Aristoteleans, on the 
other hand, the exclude the former yet include the latter. Metaphysics as well as 
physics are excluded from philosophy according to the Pure Ramists. 

But a general question should be raised in connection with any attempt 
by these sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors to delimit or otherwise 
effectively describe schools of philosophers from their own time. Can one 
philosophical position or small group of such positions - for example, classifica¬ 
tions of philosophy, views on method, or whatever - be utilized in order to de¬ 
limit or otherwise describe effectively a given school of philosophers? During 
the sixteenth- and seventeenth centuries, textbooks and disputations were 
authored in which literally thousands of philosophical doctrines - many of which 
being interrelated and quite complex - were mentioned and sometimes discussed 
at length. In the case of many if not most of these philosophical positions, 

differences found between individual authors will be very difficult to explain 

using philosophical schools or any other relatively simplistic point of reference. 


39 Alstedius (1612), p. 93. 

To give one further example, see Steuchus (1542), pp. 287-289. 

For example, Adam is said to be the first human philosopher in Grunius (1573), p. 20 
and in Homius (1655), p. 57. In his work on philosophical schools, Vossius (1658) discusses 
pre-Greek philosophy in Asia and Africa prior to beginning his extensive discussion of ancient 
Greek and Roman philosophers; post-ancient philosophers are not mentioned at all. 

^ For example, see Thomasius and Busse (1676) as well as Ottius, Trympius, Zayus, 
and Dinnerus (1697). 

^ 3 Fabricius (1624), pp. 5-6 (Tabula 3-4). 
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While attempts by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century academic philoso¬ 
phers to categorize their own contemporaries are less than completely accurate, 
they nonetheless provide information concerning the intentions of these same 
philosophers. More problematic, however, are categorizations of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century philosophers and philosophy that began to be formulated 
following the birth of ideology at the end of the eighteenth century. 44 While 
nineteenth-century authors created terms such as conservatism, liberalism, 
Marxism, and socialism to describe their own political and social milieus, they 
also developed concepts such as Aristotelianism, Platonism, and Ramism in 
order to help them categorize philosophy and philosophers of previous 
centuries. 45 

Such individual concepts can be defined and understood in various 
ways. In the case of Aristotelianism, it can be defined quite narrowly in order to 
denote opposition to new scientific theories of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries put forward by individuals such as Galileo Galilei. 46 On the other 
hand, it can and usually is understood more broadly in order to refer to 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philosophical writings in which Aristotle’s 
writings are more or less extensively utilized. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest two reasons why using 
ideological constructs such as Aristotelianism (broadly defined) and Ramism 
can, generally speaking, be considered as more harmful than helpful to serious 
scholarship on sixteenth- and seventeenth-century academic philosophy. First, 
by attempting to label academic philosophy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries using ideological constructs, we often are implicitly speaking in a 
peijorative manner concerning this same philosophy. The assumption is 
frequently made that the writings by those authors - in so far that they are 
subsumed within the category of “Aristotelianism” or the “Aristotelian tradition” 
- are not worthly of the same detailed study that we would accord to the writings 
of philosophers such as Rene Descartes, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, and John 
Locke. But such a pejorative judgment concerning philosophy of the 
“Aristotelian tradition” is usually arrived at without reading some - or even any - 
of the writings that are placed within that latter category. 

A brief look at judgments concerning Cesare Cremonini (1550-1631), a 
professor of natural philosophy at the University of Padua, can be used to 
illustrate this point. In his recent book-length study on Cremonini, Heinrich 
Kuhn has presented these judgments and arranged them chronologically into two 
lists. 47 Authors in the posterior list - which begins in the year 1598 and ends in 
the year 1804 - were virtually unanimous in their high praise for Cremonini. 
But the authors of the prior list - from the year 1852 up to the year 1990 - were 
almost all critical of him, frequently using the term “Aristotelianism” in this 


^ The early history of the concept of ideology is discussed within McLellan (1995), pp. 
1-8 and Larrain (1979), pp. 17-28. 

** Concerning the pre-history of the use of ideology within the history of philosophy see 
Bottin (1981). 

46 


47 


The term Aristotelianism is utilized in such a manner by Kuhn (1996). 
See Kuhn (1996), pp. 10-28. 
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connection. This latter term is nowhere to be found in those judgments 
concerning Cremonini made between the years 1598 and 1804. 

The second reason for exercising caution in the use of these concepts 
follows from the fact that they were not utilized during that period and can 
constitute a substantial hinderance to our understanding of it. Individual 
academic philosophers pursued teaching careers and published writings falling 
within one or more academic disciplines. In these writings, they sometimes 
attacked opponents and/or their views while defending and supporting other 
individuals or opinions. The academic institutions at which they taught were in 
a constant state of change, as was the philosophy instruction which these 
teachers offered there. To the contrary, the concept of Aristotelianism can be 
used to imply the existence of a kind of intellectual continuity during this period 
which in reality appears to have had little factual basis. 

Concepts such as Aristotelianism generally are of little help to us in 
attempting to understand either this evolving academic environment or the 
detailed and often highly complex topics discussed within the writings which 
arose in the context of that environment. We still have only limited knowledge 
concerning sixteenth- and seventeenth-century academic philosophy. 
Ideological concepts not only can be used to gloss over this limited knowledge, 
but also can be utilized to argue against the value of scholarship that would lead 
to a furthering of our knowledge concerning that same philosophy. 

Ideology frequently has been used to paint a negative picture of 
European academic life in the sixteenth-and seventeenth-centuries. Innovation in 
philosophy, natural science, and mathematics during that period is commonly 
perceived as originating outside of universities and frequently in opposition to it. 
It will be mentioned in one of the articles in this collection that early seventeenth- 
century attitudes towards innovation apparently were generally not favorable. 48 
But on the other hand, to what extent are individuals not connected to schools 
and universities considered by our own contemporary academics to be endowed 
with important philosophical ideas? 49 Are today’s institutions of higher learning 
always receptive to intellectual contributions - even those having high quality - 
from persons not institutionally affiliated or associated with them? 

7. In scholarly literature on or pertaining to European academic 
philosophy it is sometimes assumed that religious confession - i.e.. Calvinist, 
Lutheran, and Roman Catholic religious beliefs - is a major determinant with 
respect to the content and influence of that same philosophy. In its discussion 
of seventeenth-century German academic philosophy, Friedrich Ueberweg’s 
Grundriss zur Geschichte der Philosophie distinguishes between Calvinist, 
Lutheran, and Roman Catholic philosophy. 50 While only one of the articles 
contained in this collection (IV) touches about this issue directly, some 
additional comments are in order. 

From an institutional perspective, there is no question that confession 
was a major factor in the establishment as well as the expansion of Central 

AQ 

° Refer to the discussion given on page 324 of article VIII in this collection. 

^ See the passage cited in footnote 79 of article VII in this collection. 

50 See Ueberweg (1953). 
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European institutions of higher education in the sixteenth century and in at least 
part of the seventeenth. 51 These institutions were founded in large part in order 
to facilitate the spread of Calvinist, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic confessional 
beliefs. Extent curriculum plans of individual academic institutions normally 
prescribed texts to be used in connection with what they intended as more or less 
distinctly Calvinist, Lutheran, or Roman Catholic religious instruction. 52 

It could even be argued that rivalry between Calvinist, Lutheran, and 
Roman Catholic academic institutions in Central Europe played a role in the 
growing inter-confessional strife that ultimately culminated in the Thirty Years 
War. The late sixteenth century and the first two decades of the seventeenth saw 
the establishment of many new academic institutions in Central Europe as well 
as the expansion of already existing ones; in the case of many of these 
institutions, military modes of organization were in evidence. 53 The beginning 
of the Thirty Years War coincided with the increasing use and publication of 
encyclopedic philosophical writings. 54 And two of Central Europe’s best 
known educational innovators - Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635) and Johannes 
Amos Comenius (1592-1670) - were pedagogically active during that same 
period. 55 In addition, Roman Catholics - under the strong influence of Jesuits - 
and Protestants appear to have had distinctly different manners of organizing 

philosophy and arts curricula in Central Europe from 1550 onwards. 56 For 
example, Jesuits normally seem to have restricted the study of rhetoric, poetics, 
Latin, and Greek to pre-university level of instruction and as preparation for the 
study of philosophy (i.e., logic, ethics, mathematics, physics, and 
metaphysics). Protestant curricula, on the other hand, generally appear to have 
offered rhetoric, poetics, Latin, and Greek not only at more elementary levels, 
but at the university level as well. The Ratio studiorum of the Jesuit Order - 

The role of religious confession in the establishment and expansion of these academic 
institutions is discussed within article II of this collection. 

Refer to the source materials discussed and excerpted in articles IV, V, and VI of this 
collection. 

CO 

One example of such militaristic organization can be seen from the curriculum plan for 
a Magdeburg school published the year 1SS3; the following comments are made concerning 
the organization of each of the school’s nine grades (classes 1 ! : “In qualibet classe certae sunt 
partitiones, ita ut sit in decurias distributa. Sunt et puerorum officia quaedam, perinde ut in re 
militari, praefectus, decanus, subdecanus. Praefectus ... Decanus... Subdecanus is est, qui 
Decano cuilibet est proximus, et ob id quot Decani sunt, totidem oportet Subdecanos instituti.” 
Praetorius (1553), fol. A8r-A8v. The militaristic tone of education at the Strassburg academy 
in the year 1578 can be surmised from the illustration on page 150 in article II of this 
collection. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the term commilitiones (i.e., 
fellow soldiers) was sometimes used to refer to students; for example, see Guama (1528), fol. 
15v and Bergmann (1686), fol. )(3v. 

^ See the discussion given in article VI. 

55 

Concerning Wolfgang Ratke and Johannes Amos Comenius refer to the following 
literature: Eichelkraut (1895!; Kendall (1976); Michel (1979), Murphy (1995). 

56 This can be seen from the curriculum plans that are excerpted and discussed within 
articles II, in, IV, V, and VI of this collection. 
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which evolved in the course of the second half of the sixteenth century - seems 
to have resulted in a fair amount of (at least outward) curricular uniformity at 
Roman Catholic schools in Central Europe; Protestant academic institutions, on 

the other hand, showed more organizational diversity. 57 From about 1550 
onwards, Protestants very frequently discussed the concept of method - with its 
ramifications for the organization of curriculum - within disputations and logic 
textbooks; Roman Catholic discussions of that same concept, on the other hand, 
appear to have been much less common. 58 

These confessional differences are considerably less clear, however, 
with regard to the content of instruction in philosophy and the arts held at these 
academic institutions. This instruction consisted in the presentation - often using 
definitions and classifications - and discussion of thousands of individual 
concepts. In the case of the overwhelming majority of these concepts - taken 
from the disciplines of metaphysics, physics, mathematics (i.e., the disciplines 
included within mathematics), ethics, family life, politics, logic, rhetoric, 
grammar, poetics, and history - there appears to have been no consistently 
Calvinist, Lutheran, or Roman Catholic points of view. Exceptions to this are a 
relatively small number of philosophical concepts such as sign (signum), place / 
location in place ( locus / localitas ). and identity (identitas) . 59 These latter 
concepts could have strong theological overtones; for example, the Eucharist 

was often considered to be a sacred (as opposed to a profane) sign. 60 

In spite of the fact that strife between the three major confessions was 
one distinguishing characteristic of Central Europe during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, some Central European towns and territories saw the 
more or less peaceful coexistence of more than one single confession during at 
least part of this period. Protestant parents sometimes sent their children to 
Jesuit institutions of higher learning. 61 German Protestant students continued to 

^ Bartlett (1984) traces the evolution of the Ratio studiorum during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. 

Refer to Table I in article IV and to Table L in article VI. Of the twenty-five authors 
presented in those two tables, only two • Joannes Sallerus SJ (1592) and Coelestinus Sfondrati 
(1696) - were Roman Catholics; the remaining authors were Protestants. 

Kristian Jensen (1990), pp. 28-29 mentions a few of these controversial concepts; he 
also states (p. 25) that “The immediate cause of the renewed interest in metaphysics in the 
German lands has now been identified as the need of both Lutheran and Calvinist doctrines for 
philosophical legitimation, not in opposition to the Jesuits but in opposition to each other.” 
It is not clear which source materials can be used in order to support this above statement. In 
article VI of this collection is is noted (on page 234) that the first years of the seventeenth 
century saw three concurrent developments in Central Europe: 1. metaphysics reemerged as an 
area of academic inquiry; 2. the term svstema began to be used in the tides of comprehensive 
philosophical textbooks; 3. there was a sharp increase in the number of encyclopedic 
philosophical writings. 

Refer to Table R in this introduction. 

^ Caspar Ebel (1591-1664), a Lutheran philosophy professor, received part of his 
education at a Jesuit school; see Schilling (1971), p. 2. The fact that Lutherans occasionally 
saw fit to publish treatises in which Lutheran parents were warned not to send their own 
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study at Roman Catholic universities in Italy throughout this period. 62 

Protestants commonly cited writings by recent and contemporary Roman 
Catholic authors. And the writings of some Roman Catholic authors - e.g., 
Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558) and Jacob Zabarella (1533-1589) - had 
acquired great or even canonical importance for Protestant philosophers by the 
early seventeenth century. 63 Roman Catholic authors, on other hand, very rarely 
cited writings by Protestants. Yet books by Protestant authors found their way 
into Central European libraries administered by Jesuits and by other Roman 
Catholics. 64 And Jesuit educational institutions in Central Europe made use of 
textbooks written by Protestants if such was deemed necessary. 6 * 

There were some confessionally-motivated polemical writings on phi¬ 
losophy and the arts during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Yet it would 
appear that most authors of writings on philosophy and the arts did not allow 
religious confession to be a major determinant within those same writings. A 
brief look of the manners in which seventeenth-century academic philosophers 
cited writings by Clemens Timpler, a Calvinist philosophy professor, can be 
used to illustrate this point 66 At least eleven Lutherans always or almost always 
cited Timpler positively with respect to a wide range of points of philosophical 
doctrine; at least twelve additional Lutheran authors cited Timpler’s individual 
writings positively, neutrally, or negatively as deemed appropriate within respect 
to individual points of philosophical doctrine. Only live Lutheran authors have 
been identified that consistently attacked Timpler’s philosophical positions. Yet 
Lutheran authors seem to have been united in their opposition to Timpler in 
regards to two philosophical doctrines: 1. sign (insofar as the Eucharist was a 
sub-category of sign) and 2. the communicability of essential properties. On the 
other hand, there were both Calvinist and Lutheran authors who disargeed with 
Timpler’s controversial views concerning All that is Intelligible (omne 
intellipbfle ') and entity (ens) . 67 


children to Jesuit schools suggests that such cross-confessional schooling did occur during this 
period; see Sagittarius (1612). 

64 Two Protestants who studied at the University of Padua during this period - Gregor 
Bersmann and Rotoger Timpler - are mentioned in Freedman (1988), pp. 20,42,454,483. 

Kristian Jensen provides substantial documentation of the importance of Julius Caesar 
Scaliger for German Protestant academic philosophy of the early seventeenth century; see 
Jensen (1990), pp. 30-36. In a treatise published in the year 1626, Michael Coelius refers to 
[unidentified writings of] Julius Caesar Scaliger as “The Bible” ( Biblia) : see pp. 230-231,251- 
252 in article V of this collection. 


64 Refer to the examples mentioned in Freedman (1988), pp. 102, 533, 844, 845, 846 as 
well as on pages 124 and 128 of article IV in this collection. 


The Jesuits in Mainz went so far as to publish a logic textbook by Caspar Rhodolph, a 
Lutheran and professor at the University of Marburg, in the year 1551. But they did - at least 
in the case of one copy of this work which made its way to the library of the University of 
Mainz - cross out and make illegible Caspar Rhodolph’s name not only on the title page of 
that copy, but also on every single page of its text See Rhodolphus (1551). 

66 See Freedman (1988), pp. 116-117,557-558. 

^ Refer to Freedman (1988), pp. 244-245, 626. 
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Similarly, Roman Catholic and Lutheran Eucharistic doctrines are 
attacked within Timpler’s textbook on metaphysics as well as within two 
disputations over which he presided. Yet within his writings as a whole Timpler 
very rarely discriminates against Lutheran and Roman Catholic authors on 
account of any non-adherence to Calvinist beliefs. 68 And he is frequently 
critical of Bartholomew Keckermann’s views concerning individual points of 
doctrine; Keckermann was not only a Calvinist, but also was one of Timpler’s 
own students. 69 Timpler also was critical of the views of other Calvinists in 
those instances where their views did not agree with his own. 70 

Confessional strife in Central Europe during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries sometimes meant that teachers of philosophy and the arts 
who did not subscribe to the prescribed religious confession lost their 
professional positions. 71 Yet it remains to be demonstrated that confession had a 
decisive influence on the content of the writings that arose from the academic 
instruction that was offered by those same teachers. The writings of Petrus 
Ramus - who became a Calvinist - were utilized for instructional purposes after 
his death at some Calvinist and Lutheran academic institutions but not at 
others. 72 While Ramus’s writings were subjected to much criticism, this 
criticism generally did not arise due to confessional considerations. 73 While the 
theological writings of Philipp Melanchthon were attacked by some opponents, 
his writings on arts and philosophy - i.e., on grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, 
the soul (d£ animaL and physics - apparently were not. 74 In her unpublished 
dissertation on natural philosophy in early seventeenth-century Europe, Mary 
Richard Patricia Reif discusses the content of textbooks on natural philosophy 
by over twenty different authors - including Calvinists, Lutherans, and Roman 
Catholics- without attributing any decisive importance to the confession of these 
authors. 75 It is unlikely that detailed studies of a large sample of academic 
writings on metaphysics, ethics, logic, and other philosophical disciplines - 
should such studies be undertaken - will point to religious confession as a major 
factor within those writings. 

68 Freedman (1988), pp. 153-154,574-575. 

69 Freedman (1988), pp. 156, 576. 

Timpler’s criticisms of some views presented by fellow Calvinist Rudolph Goclenius 
are mentioned in Freedman (1988), pp. 156-157, 577. Intra-confessional strife also can be 
documented within writings on the arts authored by Roman Catholics and by Lutherans; for 
example, refer to Raschius (1606) and Fossa (1616). 

71 

This happened, for example, to faculty members at the University of Leipzig who re¬ 
fused to sign the Lutheran Formula of Concord in the year 1592; see Freedman (1988), pp. 
21, 25, 465,467. 

For example, the use of Ramus’s writings at some Lutheran schools is documented on 
page 124 of article IV in this collection. Clemens Timpler and Johann Heinrich Alsted, both 
Calvinists, were very eclectic - and often quite critical • in their utilization of Ramus’s 
writings; see pages 111-116 and 122 of article IV. 

7a 

This is one of the underlying themes of article IV in this collection. 

*7 A 

This point can be documented on the basis of Wilhelm Hammer’s bibliography of pre- 
AD-1800 writings pertaining to Melanchthon; see Hammer (1967). 

75 See Reif (1962). 
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8. Analogously, any examination of writings on individual philosophical 
disciplines from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will most probably 
reveal very few differences in the content of these writings that can attributed to 
regional variations. In many respects, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
European academic philosophy transcended regional boundaries. Latin was the 
common language of instruction at European institutions of higher education 
during this period. The most professionally successful of these academic 
authors - e.g., Jacob Zabarella, Bartholomew Keckermann, and Philipp 
Melanchthon - produced writings that were widely known and utilized at 
European schools and universities. 

Yet there appear to be some regional differences in the kinds of writings 
which were produced in connection with academic instruction offered in these 
same philosophical disciplines. In Germany, disputations held in connection 
with arts/philosophy instruction at Protestant and Roman Catholic academic 
institutions began to be published in relatively small numbers beginning in the 
mid-sixteenth century. 76 From the end of the sixteenth century onwards, these 
disputations apparently began to be published in very large quantities at 
Protestant academic institutions in Germany, in moderate to large quantities in 
Switzerland and Scandinavia, in moderate quantities in the Netherlands and the 
Baltic region, and in relatively small quantities in Scotland. 77 Such disputations 
appear to have been only very rarely published in England, in much of Eastern 
Central Europe, and south of the Alps. 

From the early sixteenth century onwards, curriculum plans were written 
for many Central European schools and universities in which instruction in 
philosophy and the arts was discussed in varying degrees of detail. 78 The same 
is the case for institutions of higher learning in the Netherlands and Scandinavia 
during the latter part of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. At the other 
extreme, extant information concerning what was taught at English universities 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is very sparse. One of the 
principal reasons that Central Europe has been picked as the geographical focus 
of most of the articles in this collection is because of the relatively good avail¬ 
ability of curriculum plans written and philosophical disputations published in 
this area of Europe. 

7 ° For example, the publication of disputations in connection with arts and philosophy 
instruction at the University of Ingolstadt during the second half of the sixteenth century is 
documented in Stalla (1971*1977). Goclenius and Grimmaeus (1586) serves as a Protestant 
example. 

77 Full documentation of Europe-wide publication patterns of these disputations, itself a 
desiderata, is beyond the scope of this introduction. To give some examples here, 
bibliographical information concerning the publication of dissertations in Finland (at the 
University of Turku), in Germany (from 1660 to 1750), in Scotland (at the University of Saint 
Andrews), and in Switzerland (at the University of Basel during the seventeenth century) is 
presented in Vallinkoski (1962-1968), Marti (1983), Cant (1941), and Rother (1980), 
respectively. 

7 ^ Refer to the bibliographical listing of many of these curriculum plans in pp. 151-163 
of article II in this collection. 
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There also appear to have been some regional differences in the emphasis 
placed upon individual philosophical disciplines. For example, logic instruction 
appears to have been given more weight in Central Europe than in England or 
south of the Alps. In Central Europe, logic was taught in schools and again at 
universities or at the university-level within consolidated schools. In England, 
on the other hand, logic instruction appears to have been generally limited to 
university-level instruction. In Central Europe and the Netherlands the “trivial” 
school (schola trivialis) received its name from the trivium . i.e., grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; the English counterpart to the “trivial” school was the 
“grammar” school. 79 The Jesuit Ratio studiorum, as published in the year 
1599, prescribed that grammar, poetics, and rhetoric be taught at the lower, 
“humanities” ( humanitas) level in preparation for the “philosophy” level of 
instruction in logic, ethics, mathematics, physics, and metaphysics; yet north of 
the Alps, Jesuit academies sometimes chose to include instruction in logic as part 
of lower level instruction. 80 Additional regional variations in curricular em¬ 
phasis may be able to be articulated once a fair number of studies on the 
curriculum of individual European schools and universities become available. 81 

9 . The analysis given in sections 6, 7, and 8 can serve to underscore one 
central point: presuppositions of an ideological, a confessional, or a regional 
nature should not be allowed to serve as a hinderance to the study of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century academic philosophy itself. One article in this 
collection (V) highlights categories found within many of these philosophical 
writings that were basic to individual philosophical disciplines of that period. 
Here it remains to briefly mention two of the more complex concepts that are 
discussed within these same philosophical writings: nature and signs. 

Nature ( natural was one of the most difficult concepts discussed within 
the philosophical works of this period. It was given numerous different mean¬ 
ings, many of which were not explained when used. 82 In the writings of 

79 Refer to the works cited within footnote 100 (pp. 137-138, 151-152) in article IV of 
this collection. 

Concerning the evolution of the Ratio studiorum up to 1599, see Bartlett (1984). On 
the basis of extant curricular information, we know that the subject-matter of logic was taught 
- or at least was stipulated to be taught - as part of the pre-university level curriculum at some 
Jesuit academic institutions in Central Europe, including at those in Freiburg/Schweiz (in the 
years 1623, 1625,1628, and 1658-1659), Graz (in the year 1579), and Wurzburg (in the year 
1567); see Pachtler (1887 and 1890). 

To give one further example, the virtual absence of metaphysics instruction in Central 
European academic institutions during most of the sixteenth century is discussed in article VI. 
Metaphysics appears to have had a larger role, on the other hand, in the instruction held at 
academic institutions in Southern Europe. 

° To give an example of diverse meanings that the term nature could be given, Henricus- 
Ludovicus Castanaeus notes that nature can be understood to mean any of the following: 1. 
divine mind; 2. the total universality of real things; 3. the substance, quiddity, and essence of 
a given real thing; 4. natural causes; 5. native heat and animal temperament; 6. the 
generation and production of living things; 7. prime matter; 8. secondary matter; 9. form; 
see Castanaeus (1612), p. 39. 
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Clemens Timpler, the terms nature and natural apparently are utilized in six 
basically different ways 83 Beginning with the broadest sense and ending with 
the narrowest, nature / natural can refer to 1. the order which binds entities 
together, also referred to as “the ordinary course of nature” ( ordinarium naturae 
cursum) . 2. creation, 3. physical cause(s), 4. the definition and/or explanation 
of something, 5. the essence of rational substance (either generically as 
humanity or specifically as the essence of an individual human), and 6. some 
potency or potencies innate within man. 

In contrast with the broadest sense of the term nature (i.e., the ordinary 
course of nature), Timpler uses three different terms to describe that which is 
beyond the ordinary course of nature (a.-c.): a. that which is above nature 
(supra naturam ): b. that which is apart from nature ( praeter naturam) : c. that 
which is contrary to nature ( contra naturam) . All three of these terms were used 
by other academic philosophers during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 84 
While the distinction between the ordinary course of nature and that which is 
above nature (i.e., between the hyperphysical and the physical) is often made by 
Timpler, it can mean 1. the distinction between God and creatures or 2. the 
distinction between the incorporal and the corporal. In the fourth sense given 
above, Timpler uses the term nature when initiating discussion of new concepts 
within his writings; in doing so, he occasionally equates nature with definition 
itself. More often, however, Timpler notes that the nature of a given concept is 
only understood when knowledge of its definition is combined with knowledge 
of one or more of the following: 1. its principles; 2. its causes; 3. its subject(s); 
4. its parts; 5. its origin; 6. some additional factor(s). According to Timpler, 
definitions alone only allow for the partial understanding of most concepts; his 
views are reflected in the general caution - which has been alluded to in section 2 
of this introduction - that academic philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries often exercised with respect to the definition and definability of 
important philosophical terms. 

The concept of sign ( signum) is perhaps one of the broadest and most 
widely applicable concepts discussed within writings on academic philosophy 
during the sixteenth and and seventeenth centuries. 85 This broad scope can be 
briefly discussed with the aid of Clemens Timpler’s detailed categorization of the 
concept of sign as presented in Table R. 86 In categorizing signs, Timpler 
divides them into four basic groups: 1. natural internal signs; 2. natural external 
signs; 3. artificial real signs; 4. artificial verbal signs. Internal natural signs - 

83 See Freedman (1988), pp. 239-244,621-625. 

Refer to the discussion given in Deschene (19%), pp. 212-251. 

OJ The encyclopedic breath with which signs could be understood in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century academic writings is summed up very well in the following passage: 
"Sunt nobis signa in coelo, in terra, in circo & compitis, in aedibus, & fenestris, in libris & 
pecoribus, imo corporibus animisque nostris. Habent sua signa Grammatici & Musici, 
Rhetores & Dialectic^ Mathematici & Oeconomi, Ethici & Politici, Physici & Medici, 
Theologi denique & JCTi. Tota nobilium, rusticorum, divitum, pauperum, utriusque sexus ac 
aetatis hominum turba, signis utitur.” Andreae and Hofius (1671), p. 3. Andreae and Hofius 
did not include a comprehensive discussion of signs to go along with this statement. 

See Freedman (1988), pp. 412-426,714-720 and especially pp. 417-418. 
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concepts - are crucial for an understanding Timpler’s theory of knowledge. For 
Timpler, external natural (i.e., physical) signs include stars and constellations, 
physiognomical signs, and additional physical signs that can be used to predict 
rain, strong winds, and other events. 

Real artificial signs are either sacred or profane. Sacred signs are 
instituted by God and include Old Testament Sacraments (e.g., the Lamb of 
God) and New Testament Sacraments (e.g., the Eucharist). Profane or political 
signs are given their meaning by humans or the devil. Verbal signs are words 
(Voces) . Words not only include technical terms (both primary and secondary 
notions) and grammatical terms ( svncategoremata) . but also terms which are 1. 
abstract or concrete, 2. used “properly” (i.e., without trope) or “improperly” 
(with trope), and 3. unambiguous or ambiguous. 

The distinction between properly and improperly used terms is quite 
important for Timpler. Trope is an important constitutent part of Timpler’s 
textbook on rhetoric; in many of his individual philosophical writings Timpler 
frequently refers to the “proper” (proprie) and “improper” ( improprie) use of 
specific philosophical terms - though not in any consistent way - when 
discussing points of doctrine. 87 Yet the remaining categories of verbal sign 
mentioned in Table R - which generally pertain to the disciplines of grammar or 
logic - are not accorded any detailed discussion within Timpler’s writings. 
Timpler did not publish a textbook on grammar, he also stated that concepts - 
which include both primary and secondary notions - are part of the subject- 
matter of physics and metaphysics, not logic. 88 

In avoiding discussion of signs within his textbook on logic, Timpler 
appears to have been in harmony with common practice during the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth centuries. While logic textbooks of that period almost in¬ 
variably discussed arguments / categories (which normally included 
classification, definition, cause, subject, predicate, identity, and other topics), 
enunciations, and syllogisms, they only occasionally contained detailed 
discussion of signs. 89 Signs figure much more prominently within writings on 
some other philosophical and arts disciplines during this period. Within 
writings on rhetoric, signs were mentioned in conjuction with trope and other 
topics. 90 Stars and comets were often considered as signs within works on 
physics and astrology. 91 Some treatises on politics made considerable use of 

signs. 92 Writings on human physiognomy - in which physical signs normally 
were connected to intellectual virtues, moral virtues, and behavior - were 

87 Refer to the discussion given in Freedman (1988), pp. 322-323, 650; Trope is dis¬ 
cussed within Timplerus (1613), pp. 271-358. 

88 See Timplerus (1612), pp. 82-84. 

OQ 

y One logic textbook that did present a lengthy discussion of signs was GhifTen (1627). 

™ For example, see Locher (1518), Gutberleth and Weleslavinia (1607), and Haberland 
(1664). 

Q| 

See the following examples of such works: Duditus (1579); Lucius (1597); Stierius 

(1634). 

02 

For example, see Tympius (1617); the text of this work in organized around the 
presentation of 200 different signs of good magistrates. 
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during this same period. 93 

Nature and signs - together with most of those other highly complex 
concepts found within sixteenth- and seventeenth-century academic philosophy - 
share one common characteristic: they do not fit nicely within the individual 
academic disciplines of that period. Timpler not only presents chapters on signs 
within his textbooks on metaphysics and logic, but also devotes an entire treatise 
- appended to his own textbook on optics - to physiognomical signs. 94 Signs 
also play an important role within his textbooks on animate physics, inanimate 
physics, family life, and rhetoric. While Timpler lists nine different meanings of 
the term nature within his textbook on general physics, statements needed for 
any understanding of his views concerning nature are scattered throughout his 
writings on many different disciplines. 

Because they fall between two or more academic disciplines of that 
period, any attempt to understand such complex philosophical concepts requires 
the researcher to piece together strands of information taken from those 
individual disciplines into a coherent whole. The same concept or point of 
doctrine could be discussed with the use of somewhat differing terminology 
within separate academic disciplines. 95 And authors of treatises on individual 
academic disciplines could - and sometimes did - decline to fully discuss 
complex concepts with the justification that such discussion pertained more 

appropriately to some other given academic discipline. 96 

It has been noted in one article in this collection (VII) that the seven¬ 
teenth century saw the appearance of many new academic disciplines; this is 
probably a reflection of the fact that the scope of human inquiry expanded during 
that period. Encyclopedic philosophical writings appear to have virtually disap¬ 
peared in Central Europe during the sixteenth century only to reemerge in the 
following century. Yet the individual concepts discussed in these encyclopedic 
writings generally were placed within distinctly separate academic disciplines; 
Bartholomew Keckermann argued in favor of a view that may well have been 
the commonly-held one by seventeenth-century academicians: human inquiry 
should be conducted within the context of individual academic disciplines. 97 

^ For example, see Porta (1593), Goclenius (1621), and Nicquetus (1648). 

^ Timplerus, Opticae systema methodicum ... Physiognomia humana (1617); 

Timplerus (1616), pp. 298-321 and Timplerus (1612), pp. 274-282. 

95 

For example, Timpler’s discusses aspects of his theory of knowledge in the context of 
his writings on physics and then again - using different terminology • within his textbook on 
logic. See Freedman (1988), pp. 264-267,280-283, 634-635,644-645. 

Qf\ 

yo Within his textbook on animate physics, Timpler discusses the question of the extent 
to which the individual external senses (i.e., sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch) are similar 
to and differ from one another; when raising the question of whether sight is fundamentally 
similar to the other four external senses, Timpler immediately refers the reader to his (then still 

unpublished) treatise on optics; see Timplerus (1607), pp. 260 (nos. 33-34), 286. 

07 

"Quicquid omnino est in tolo mundo, quicquid eliam fit in mundo aut unquam factum 
est, id omnino ad aliquam disciplinam referri potest: & si de eo dextre iudicare velis, referri 
etiam debet. Sicut aulem omnis res potest referri ad aliquam disciplinam, ita etiam omne 
vocabulum, & omnis phrasis potest reduci ad aliquam disciplinam: nam verba sunt signa 
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Descartes’s theory of knowledge is perhaps given additional meaning 
when seen against the background of this strictly disciplinary environment. 
Theory of knowledge was an extremely complex concept that was discussed 
piecemeal by academic philosophers within a number of academic disciplines. 
Timpler’s discussion thereof is mainly found within his textbooks on general 
physics, animate physics, logic, and metaphysics as well as within two 
separately published disputations over which he presided. 98 Timpler and his 
colleagues were normally employed to teach individual academic disciplines 
within schools and universities, not to directly examine concepts outside the 
scope of these individual disciplines. It could be argued that an epistemology 
such as the one conceived by Descartes was essentially beyond the scope of 
seventeenth-century academic disciplines, that is, beyond the scope of academic 
institutions at that time. 99 

Similarly, it could be argued that such disciplinarity puts constraints on 
the kinds of teaching and research common within our own universities today. 
One of the reasons why academic or “scholastic” philosophy of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth-centuries has been largely unstudied in this century is because 
historians regard it as too philosophical while philosophers choose to avoid it 
because it pertains too much to history. And one could make a case for the 
position that the foci of our traditional academic disciplines frequently are too 
remote both from the career-oriented concerns and from the intellectual needs of 
undergraduate students. 100 

10. In conclusion, it must be emphasized that our knowledge of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century academic philosophy is still rudimentary. Relatively 
little is yet known concerning the curriculum of schools and universities during 
this period, both in Central Europe and in other regions of the European conti¬ 
nent. 101 It is for this reason that most of the conclusions arrived at in this intro- 

rerum, & in omnibus ita sequuntur res suas, quam sunt signa, sicut umbra sequitur suum 
corpus." Keckermannus (1609), first pagination, page 5, left col. as reprinted in 
Keckermannus (1614), vol. 2, col. 8. The following assessment from the late seventeenth 
century can be given here as well: “Absurdum est, atiquid sciri posse, nec tamen ad aliquam 
Disciplinam referri. Siquidem ob feliciorem cognoscendi modum inventae sunt disciplinae, 
quibus certa nbemata constituta sunt, ut ad ipsa res omnes, quocunque modo cognoscibiles, 
reducantur.” Graftius and Manner (1677), fol. B4r-B4v. Yet at least one contemporary of 
Keckeimann’s - Nicolaus Andreas Granius - also argued that academic disciplines should be 
regarded as harmonious and mutually necessary. In doing so, he used the four primary qualities 
- i.e., a highly complex concept which is discussed within the context of more than one 
academic discipline • as an example to illustrate this point. Refer to Granius (1608), oratio 
posterior. 

Concerning Timpler’s theory of knowledge see footnote 95 above. 

™ Yet philosophers at seventeenth century German universities did take notice of and 
comment upon the writings of Rend Descartes, Thomas Hobbes, and John Locke; refer to the 
passages from Marti (1983) cited in footnote 37 above. 

*0® Such a position is taken by Alexander (1993). 

In his bibliographical article on schooling in Western Europe, Paul Grendler makes 
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duction as well as in the seven articles reprinted in this collection are couched in 
cautious terms. One of the principal purposes of these articles - and of this 
volume as a whole - is to serve as a catalyst for future research that will expand 
upon and/or correct the findings arrived at here. 

There are substantial numbers of such primary sources extant in 
hundreds of libraries and archives. Modern bibliographies provide access to 
only a small portion of this primary source material, much of which has only 
become easily accessible to researchers with the end of the Cold War in 1989. 
Library/archive locations and call numbers are provided for all of the primary 
source materials cited within this volume with the intention of facilitating access 
to these same materials. 102 Similarly, the three indices appended to this volume 
are intended to expedite its use as a reference work. If this volume is successful 
in furthering research into this generally neglected area of academic inquiry, then 
its primary goal will have been achieved. 

the following statement with regard to our knowledge of school instruction: “Recent 
scholarship has opened the doors of Renaissance elementary and secondary schooling. But we 
have barely walked into the classroom. If we linger a while, if we read the textbooks and 
memorize the catechisms of Renaissance children, we shall learn a great deal about Renaissance 
men and women.” Grendler (1990), pp. 786-787. 

102 Tkig j s ^one j n Schmidt-Biggemann (1983). 
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The Concept of Classification: Seven Categorizations (Tables A.-G.) 

A.: Erasmus Sarcerius (1536) 

( Vocabuli 

Generis in species (= distributio) 

Totius in sua membra (- partitio) 

Enumeration^ (= subiecta in sua accidentia) 


B.: Petrus Fonseca SJ (1572) 


divisio 


partitio 


vocis multiplicis (= distinctio) 

({ real is (= physica) 

rationis (= metaphysica) 

totius universalis 



divisio 


C.: Nicolaus Raymarus Ursus (1589) 


partitio (= divisio totius 

in partes) 


funiversa 
Hypothasis < 


totum: genus 1 
pars: species f 


| [totum: integnunl 

I singula < . > 

*• 1 pars: membrumj 


distinctio 

(see below) 


= dissectio 


distributio [see below] 


{ legitima <- 
illegitima 


{ simplex 

continua (constituitur): Synopsis 

(= Tabula 
Hypo- 
stasium) 
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The Concept of Classification: Seven Categorizations (A.-G.) [continued] 

D.: Joannes Molhusius, Joannes Streddus, and Joannes Reinhardus Ziglerus (1590) 


Aliorum 
Jphiloso- 
J phorum 

Distinctions [ (distin _ 

ctions 


{ (Aristotle is said to give seven sub-categories of distinctio): 
Numerica; Spedfica; Generica; Ex subiecto, vel materia; 
Secundum formam; Secundum modum; 

Secundum actum & potentiam 

■ J Realem 

Nominates < Rationis 

| Formalem, sed in divinis duntaxat 

( ("Scotists" are said to have seven 
sub-categories of distinctio): 

Rationis; Exnaturarei; Formalem; Realem; 

Essentialem; Subjectivam; Objectivam 


given by 

three 

"schools" 

of 

philos¬ 

ophers) 


(Thomistae 


("Thomists" are said to have three distinct ways of 
breaking distinctio into sub-categories): 

1. Realem, & Rationis 

{ Realem 

fRatiocinantis 
Rationis ( 

] Ratiocinatae 

I Realem 
i Formalem 


3 . 


_ . . fRatiocinantis 
Rationis/ 

t Ratiocinatae 


E.: Georgius Henischius (1590) 


divisio 


a 08811 I ex parte nominantis 

nominis / aconsilio<-- 2 fpropter [formae 

a conjunctions ^ pam aommad 

r „ . . . fin species 

r divisio genens ^ mmam 

substantialis { Jin partes homogeneas 

^divisio totms^iQ partes heterogeneas 


rei 


accidentalis 


f subiecti /- n 00111111111118 

is / L m acci( * eatia propna 


|accidcntis< acc !‘! cn,is in5ub j CCI ^ . 
t jaccideos tn alia accidentia 
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The Concept of Classification: Seven Categorizations (A.-G.) [continued] 


divisio 


F.: Philippus Du Trieu SJ (1619) 

T divisio aequivoci pure in sua aequivocaia 
nominis < 

l divisio analogi in sua anaiogata 

{ totius integralis 

totius essentialis f 1 • generis in species 

J 2 . accidentis in subiecta 
tonus universalis <- { 3 snbiecti in accjdcntia 

4. accidentis in accidentia 


G.: Bemhardus Teutscherus (1677) 


( vocis 

r™ . 
IPhysica 

rei< 

lLogica 


• * . f similaris 

tobus mtegraiis j 

. / Tphysici 

per se * totius essenUalis 4 mctap hysici 


totius universalis 


totius potestativi 

{ subiectum per accidentia 
accidens per subjects 
accidens in alia accidentia 


H.-N.: The Concept of Definition: Seven Categorizations 

H.: Hieronymus Wildenbergius (1555) 


nominis = imperfecta 


definitio 


rei = perfecta 


I 

essentiales 

r efficiens 
J materia 

forma 
^ finis 

ex parribus 
ex accidentibus 
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H.-N.: The Concept of Definition: Seven Categorizations (H.-N.) [continued] 

I.: Joannes Jacobus Weckerus (1581) 

. . fXe|w 

noimms/ , 

1 ervptoXoYiav 


dcfinitio 


ret 


f genere 

|causalis< r . • 

% . I matenahs 

^specie ^f orma [j s 

jnotatio 

accidentalism , . . 

l descnpdo 


J.: Joannes Molitor OPraem (1590) 


dcfinitio 


nominis: declarat nominis quidditatem, id est, significationem 

i 

descnpdo 

rei < Jper materiam & formam (= physica) 

definitio essendalis < 

[per Genus & differentiam (= metaphysical 


K: Clemens Timplerus ( 1612 ) 


Gtammatica 


primaria (= notatio seu interpretatio nominis) 


causa 

causato 


[nominalis 


_ . . subiecto 

^ ca ( adiuncto 

G™- ] simili 

tur ex): I ... 

' 1 opposms 


definitio 


secundaria (= illustratio vocis obscurae) 


{ communis (= mediatum) 

. , . Jperfecta (= essentialis) 

propria (= lmmediatum) / 

1 imperfecta (=descriptio) 
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The Concept of Definition: Seven Categorizations (H.-N.) [continued] 

L.: Henningus Wedemannus (1627) 

idJ***" 


nomims 


lexonoXoYuxv 


defmitio 


essential is j genera _ 

(constat < J substantia a forma 

ex); [differentia specifics < 

| accidentalibus a materia in qua, 
seu subjecto 


realis 


causalis 

partialis 
(per 

partes) 


p 

essentiales 

integrates 

subjectivas 

potentiates 


accidentialis: quae ex omnibus vet variis accidentibus rem describit, 

& occurunt in Physicis, Poeticis & Oratoribus pleraque 
... rerum descriptions... 

(13 sub-categories according to Boethius are given) 

M.: An Anonymously Authored Logic Textbook for a School in Gotha (1659) 


nonunis 


genus proximum 


defmitio 


perfects 


rei 


substantiae (constat), . . _ 

1 differentia specifics 

T genus 1 

accidentis < subjectum \ ( = demonstratio) 
1 causa J 

imperfecta = descriptio 


N.: Antonius Casilius SJ (1692) 


defmitio 


nominis (= etymologia) 

k 

r J physica 

essentialis \ ^ . 

metaphysica 


rci { causalis 


[ materialis 
J formalis 
\ efficiens 
[ finalis 


accidentialis 
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O.: The Basic Components of the Metaphysics of Gemens Timplerus (1563/4-1624) 


[Ol): 


II <- the principle of contradiction - 


All that is Intelligible 

fomac intelligMc) 


Nothing (nihil') 


Being/Something 


privation/Negative Something (privatio) 


Positive Being/Positive Something. 


entity (eng) 
essence (essentia) 


II <- 


quiddity 


II 


[02]: Timpler's Seven General Gassifications of Entity 

1 . real entity (ens reale / res) and rational entity (ens rationis) 

2. increate entity (ens primum. i.e., God) and created entity (ens a primo nrttun) 

3. "non-complex" entity (ens incomplexnm) and complex entity (ens cnmplexam) [see 03] 

4. absolute entity and respective entity 

5. universal entity and singular entity 

6 . immaterial entity and material entity 

7. permanent entity and non-permanent entity 


[03]: 


increate (i.e., God) 


substance 


■ 

incorporal 


created 


angels 

substantial forms 


corporal / body (corpus) 


non-complex entity 
(ens incomplexum) 


entity 


quantity 
absolute { quality 
positive accident ( ■ motion 

accident i [respective (i.e., relation) 

negative accident (i.e., privation/evil) 


complex entity ( ens complexumV enunciations/propositions, syllogisms, etc. 
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P.: "Schools of Philosophers "according to Johannes-Henricus Alstedius (1612) 


[PI]: 


ancient 




sacred: Adam, Moses, Noah, Abraham, David, Solomon 

oriental i fChaldeans r„ , 

I I Brahmans 

/ Persian magicians s _ 
profane C 1 Gymnosophists 


I Indian magicians 
Egyptian priests 


l 


Philosophers 


J Gallic Druids 
Greeks (see [P2] below) 




Romans (latiniV 


poets 

Platonists (Academid seu Platonici) 


recent (see [P3] below) 


[P2]: 


Greeks 


P’31: 


poets 

the seven wise men 
(whose activity 
gave rise to the 
following two 

schools): 


Italic Pythagoreans 


school of Thales of Miletus 
(which gave birth to 

following schools): 


Cynics 

Epicureans 

Stoics 

Platonists and Peripatetics 

(Acadgmja, mi 

successit Peripatetica) 


[Ecclesiastical 
Doctors 


those active between the years 
AD 30 and AD 325 

those active between the years 
AD 325 and AD 1020 


less recent 


recent philosophers / 


Scholastic 
Doctors 


those active between the 
years 1020 and 1220 

those active between the 
years 1220 and 1330 

those active between the 
years 1330 and 1514 


Peripatetics (Peripatetici') 
more recent 4 Lullians CLuIlistae’) 


Ramists (RameH 
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Q.: "Schools of Philosophers according to Georgius Andreas Fabricius (1624) 


IQ1]: 


j Academic (Plato) 
prior* 

I Stoic (Anthistenes) 


l 


ancient 


] Epicurean (Epicurus) 
posterior < 


schools of philosophers 


recent 


^Peripatetic (Aristotle) 


{ Philippic (Melanchthonian) (see [Q2] below) 

"New Peripatetics" rPp.ripatp.tica Nova) 

(see [Q2] below) 


Ramist 




Pure Ramists (see [Q2] below) 

'Mixed" (Ramists who use both Ramus and Aristotle): 
use methology which they take from Ramus 
and examine subject-matter which they borrow 
from Aristotle 


[Q2]: 


Philosophy 
(as classi¬ 
fied by): 


Philippic Aristotelians < 


'New Peripatetics' 


Pure Ramists 






1 . (include): logic, grammar, rhetoric 

2 . exclude metaphysics, since this is subsumed 


within logic 


metaphysics 


theoretical ^ physics 

mathematics 

t 

ethics 

practical { family life (oeconomica) 
politics 

. omit physics and metaphysics from philosophy 


12. neglect ethics, substituting Sacred Scripture 
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R.: Sub-Categories of Sign fsignum) according to Clemens Timplerus (1604) 


phantasm 

internal [= concept] ^ j primary 

notion (notio : noema) , 

secondary 


natural 


p 1 r 4 ^ 

necessary signify 


external 


contingent either 



► 

things in the present 
things in the past 

things in the future 

l 

precede the thing(s) which they signify 

follow the thing(s) which they signify 

are concurrent with the thing(s) 
which they signify 


sign 


efficient causes 
which give 
meaning to 
such signs 


artificial (i.e., 
non-natural) 


real 




final causes 
which give 
meaning to 
such signs 


spoken 


verbal ( 

\ 


sacred signs I 

(include): j sacraments of the Old and 

New Testaments 

artificial (e.g., statues, pictures) 

profane ( fivy signifies wine 

non-artificial I that is for sale 
(e.g.): j a fasces signifies the 

t power of civil rule 


signs which mark and/or identify something 

signs which emphasize and/or serve to 
preserve the memory of something 

signs which signify and/or confirm 
something (e.g., seals, insignia) 

"primary notions 


by those words 


the things signified terms J 1 

(categorematan secondary 

^ notions 

svncateeoremata : adverbs, 
prepositions, interjections, 
conjunctions, and adjectives 


written 


the manner 
in which 
they 

signify 


w 

abstract terms / concrete terms 
proper terms / improper terms 
unambiguous terms / ambiguous terms 
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PHILOSOPHY INSTRUCTION WITHIN THE 
INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK OF CENTRAL 
EUROPEAN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 
DURING THE REFORMATION ERA * 


In order to assess the place which philosophy instruction had within 
the organisational framework of schools and universities in Central 
Europe during the Reformation era (c. 1500-1650), one should first 
briefly take a closer look at the concept of philosophy. 1 This concept 
is very frequently discussed in philosophical encyclopedias, in 
textbooks on metaphysics, physics, mathematics, ethics, politics and 
logic, and in other kinds of works as well. Within the context of these 
discussions philosophy is usually divided into various disciplines. 
Three classifications of philosophical disciplines by Central 
European authors are presented in tables a 2 , b 3 , and c 4 . 

Detailed discussion of such classifications lies beyond the scope of 
this paper. 5 Only the following points need concern us here. Physics, 
mathematics, ethics, family life ( oeconomica ), and politics appear in 
virtually all of these classifications made during the 1500-1650 period. 
Metaphysics is occasionally omitted, especially in those 
classifications presented by some sixteenth-century Protestant 
philosophers. 6 Family life is sometimes considered as a sub-category 
of politics. 7 The seven liberal arts (i.e. grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy) are usually included 
within these classifications. Arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy normally fall within the realm of 
mathematics. 8 Increasingly from about the year 1550 onwards some 
authors argue that philology (i.e. logic, rhetoric, grammar, and 
sometimes poetry and/or history) is not properly speaking a part of 
philosophy, but rather preparation for and an instrument of the 
same . 9 This latter development — as we shall see — was reflected 
within the philosophy curriculum of Central European academic 
institutions during the Reformation era. 

Well over a hundred academic institutions existed in Central 
Europe during this period. 10 In the case of many of these institutions 

Copyright © by Oxford University Press. Reprinted from History of Universities 5 (1985), 
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much documentary material has been lost or destroyed; in some 
instances it is extant, but lies unused — and sometimes uncatalogued 
as well — in Central European libraries and archives. Bearing this 
fact in mind, we can cautiously speak of three general categories of 
academic institutions in Central Europe in the 1500-1650 period: 1. 
‘lower level’ (i.e. vernacular language) schools, 2. ‘middle level’ (i.e. 
Latin language) schools, 3. ‘upper level’ schools (e.g. universities). In 
examining these three categories the following two factors also must 
be taken into account (a.-b.): a. A substantial number of these schools 
in fact were consolidated, multi-level institutions consisting of 
categories 1 and 2,2 and 3, or 1,2, and 3. 11 b. Private instruction was 
an important constituent part of education during this period. 12 

Lower level schools need not detain us long. Detailed examination 
of their curriculum is made difficult by the fact that they did not 
always consist of grades or forms. 13 Often the entirety of the pupils 
were instructed as a single group by one or two teachers. 14 In many 
cases we only have knowledge of the existence of a school or 
teacher(s) and little else. 15 Extant information concerning lower level 
curriculum points to the following areas of concentration: vernacular 
language training (including a strong emphasis on grammar), music, 
and elementary religious instruction. 16 Sometimes elementary 
instruction in Latin was also offered. 17 This lower level curriculum is 
too elementary to be considered as part of philosophy, unless that 
term is interpreted in an extremely broad sense. 

Most of our knowledge concerning lower level curriculum stems 
from the fact that middle level schools often taught lower level subject 
matter in their lowest grades. 18 A substantial amount of information 
concerning middle level school curriculum from about 1540 onwards 
is extant. 19 Schools often had broadsheets printed in order to 
publicly announce their curriculum offerings for the coming semester 
or year. 20 Sometimes such information accompanied school 
commencement addresses or other orations published on some 
special occasion. 21 In other cases curriculum outlines exist in 
manuscript form as part of school archival records. 22 

Middle level schools consisted of between 2 and 10 grades. 23 A 
grade ( classis ) was not necessarily equivalent to one academic year of 
study. 24 An individual grade normally represented a basic unit of 
curricular material which had to be mastered prior to advancement to 
the next grade. We can assume that most pupils completed their 
middle level education between the ages of 14 and 18. 25 Individual 
pupils could advance at very different speeds 26 

In sonic middle level schools the lowest grades were lumped 
together and treated as a single unit. 27 In other instances the lowest 
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grade(s) were divided into sub-grades. 28 In some cases the curriculum 
of the highest class was not precisely explained or was not discussed at 
all. This latter detail has its ramifications for the teaching of 
philosophy during the Reformation period; we shall return to this 
point shortly. 

Tables d 29 , e 30 , f 31 , and g 32 summarise the basic constituents of the 
middle school curriculum. 33 On the basis of these four tables, it is 
evident that the study of the trivium — i.e. grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic — was the most important part of the middle school 
curriculum. 34 Logic usually was taught at the highest level (grades 1 
and/or 2), after rhetoric (grades 1 and/or 2 and/or 3) and grammar 
(grades 1 and/or 2 and/or 3 and/or 4 and/or 5 and/or 6). 35 Greek and 
Latin literature (i.e. poetry, prose, and drama) were studied in 
combination with grammar and rhetoric. Declamations, 
disputations and exercises in versification and prose composition all 
received attention. Instruction in mathematics was offered at most 
middle level schools. Usually this instruction consisted of arithmetic 
and music; sometimes astronomy and/or geometry were also 
included. Some additional subjects (e.g. theology, jurisprudence, 
agriculture, religion, Hebrew, and ethics) were usually studied as 
well. 36 

However, the upper grade(s) of middle level schools sometimes 
also offered more advanced instruction in one or more other 
philosophical disciplines. In Zwickau(1523), Bremen (1590), and 
Gottingen (1647) such was the case (see tables d, e, and f). 37 Some 
institutions — e.g. Gorlitz (1566), Juterbog (1579), Wolfenbuttel 
(1605), and Saarbrucken (1614) — simply created an official or semi¬ 
official programme of philosophical study which immediately 
followed grade 1 38 . However, in a number of other schools — e.g. 
Zwickau (1523), Munster/Westfalen (1551), Dusseldorf (1556), 
Lemgo (1560), Schneeberg (1564), Bremen (1566), Aschersleben 
(1589), Stralsund (1591), and Soest (1618) — the curriculum of grade 
1 is described in vague terms or not at all. At those schools the pupils 
were often expected to acquire philosophical knowledge by means of 
additional study at the same school and/or through a study tour to 
other academic institutions and/or with the help of private 

instruction . 39 Apparently a few schools also existed during this 

period at which philosophy was the most important subject taught. 40 

Philosophy was rarely missing from the curriculum of‘upper level’ 
schools. Universities offered upper level instruction. From 1550 
onwards other types of academic institutions did likewise; we shall 
return to them later 41 Universities normally offered instruction in 
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four faculties: theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy. 
Philosophy instruction generally served to prepare students for study 
in the other three faculties. In philosophy the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts (baccalaureus artium ) and Master of Arts (magister artium ) were 
awarded. Some philosophy faculties stipulated minimum ages or 
study time requirements for these two degrees. 42 

Most Central European universities also provided more 
elementary instruction for those not yet able to enter the philosophy 
faculty. In some cases this took the form of a middle school 
( paedagogium ) with as many as 8 grades. 43 However, at other 
universities this preparatory instruction was merged — in whole or in 
part — with the philosophy faculty itself. 44 The philosophy faculty 
also normally administered the university’s student residences. 45 Pre- 
university instruction was often given there on a private or semi¬ 
private basis. At some universities one or more student residences in 
fact constituted the philosophy faculty. 46 Due to this wide range of 
responsibilities, the philosophy faculty usually had a larger staff than 
did the theology, jurisprudence, and medical faculties (see tables i, k, 
1, and n below). 47 

University time tables of current instructional offerings during a 
given semester or academic year provide information concerning the 
philosophy curriculum at individual institutions. 48 Some philosophy 
faculties stipulated in writing the requirements for the Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts degrees. 49 Admission requirements to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree study programme were sometimes also 
included. 50 University and faculty statutes often contain information 
concerning the philosophy curriculum. 51 As in the case of schools, 
these materials are extant both in printed and in manuscript form. 
University archival records sometimes also contain lists of those 
teachers/professors who belonged to the philosophy faculty. 52 

The philosophy curriculum at seven Central European universities 
during the Reformation era—Erfurt (1519), Vienna (1537 and 1554), 
Cologne (1576-1577), Heidelberg (1591 and 1600), Giessen (1607 and 
1629), Dillingen (1642), and Helmstedt (1649-1650) — is summarised 
in tables h 53 , i 54 , j 55 , k 56 , l 57 , m 58 , and n 59 respectively. Physics, 
mathematics, practical philosophy (i.e. ethics, together with family 
life ( oeconomica ) and/or politics), logic, and rhetoric figure 
prominently in the philosophy curriculum of these universities. Also 
present is a strong emphasis on Latin and Greek literature (both 
poetry and prose). 60 History is sometimes given importance (see 
tables i, k, 1, and n). Metaphysics appears to have been omitted from 
the curriculum of many sixteenth-century universities in Central 
Europe; this point will be elucidated later. 
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Education in Central Europe underwent a number of important 
changes during the 1500-1650 period. Three of these changes had far- 
reaching consequences for philosophy instruction. First, beginning in 
about the year 1550 Central European education began to expand at 
a rapid rate. By 1610 many dozens of new schools had been 
established and a substantial number of previously existing schools 
had been reorganised in enlarged form. 61 Confessional motivations 
apparently were behind most of this expansion: almost all of these 
educational institutions were founded or expanded by Calvinists, 
Lutherans, and Roman Catholics. 

Only a small percentage of the academic institutions existing in 
Central Europe between 1550 and 1650 were universities; a much 
larger share of them were ‘middle level’ schools. During this period 
many such middle level schools were founded as — or enlarged into 
— consolidated schools consisting of a ‘lower division’ (schola 
classica) and an ‘upper division’ (schola publico) with between one 
and four faculties. 62 Calvinist and Lutheran consolidated schools of 
this kind were often given the name gymnasium illust re. 63 Such 
consolidated schools were founded in Herbom (1584), in Coburg 
(1605), and in many other localities. 64 

These consolidated middle level and upper level schools normally 
could not give academic degrees. 65 However, they were able to 
bestow their students with certificates of achievement — often in the 
form of printed disputations or recommendation letters — which 
seem to have had nearly the same value as academic 
degrees. 66 Graduates of consolidated schools were sometimes 
allowed to acquire university degrees in extremely short periods of 
time. 67 Holy Roman Imperial or Papal privileges were required in 
order to bestow degrees; this partially explains why so many 
Protestant consolidated schools of the 1550-1650 period did not 
acquire university status. 68 

Most Roman Catholic schools of the 1550-1650 period were either 
founded by or taken over (in whole or in part) by the Jesuit order. 
Usually Jesuit schools were first established as middle level schools. 
They consisted of grades for grammar (elementary and/or 
intermediate and/or advanced), poetics ( humanitas ), and 
rhetoric. 69 In some cases - e.g. Wurzburg (1567) — a grade for logic 
was also included (see table e). 70 Most Jesuit schools subsequently 
added grades in philosophy (i.e. metaphysics, physics, and logic); 
Munich (1573), Cologne (1576-77: see table j), and Wurzburg (1592) 
are among those Jesuit schools which were expanded in this 
manner. 71 Some such schools (e.g. Cologne and Wurzburg) became 
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integrated within universities while others (e.g. Munich) did 
not. 72 Many Jesuit schools — for example, Vienna (1557), Munich 
(1573), and Wurzburg (1592) — also offered tower level, pre¬ 
grammar instruction. 73 By the early seventeenth century the Jesuit 
University of Dillingen offered upper level (i.e. theology and 
philosophy), middle level (i.e. rhetoric, poetics, and grammar), and 
lower level instruction. 74 

A second major educational development during this period 
involved the organisation of university philosophy faculties. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, university philosophy teachers 
were not assigned limited areas of specialisation. The individual 
teacher could and did offer instruction in all or most of the individual 
philosophical disciplines. 75 In many philosophy faculties these 
teaching assignments for a given semester or year were sometimes 
decided by lot. 76 However, in the period between c.1520 and c.1570 
most philosophy faculties moved to create permanent teaching posts 
for individual philosophical (and philological) disciplines (see tables 
h, i, k, 1, and n). 77 

At some universities these permanent teaching positions were 
established gradually by the philosophy faculty. 78 At Tubingen such 
teaching positions came into existence for rhetoric and poetics (1496), 
mathematics and astronomy (1507), Greek and Hebrew (1521), 
physics (1535), logic (1536), Greek and Latin (1536), ethics (by the 
year 1541), grammar (1541), Latin (1558), and logic and metaphysics 
(1578). 79 At Heidelberg this same development started with the 
establishment of a teaching position in Hebrew (1521), followed by 
teaching positions in Latin (1523), Greek (1524), mathematics (1547), 
ethics (1552), physics (1560), and logic (by the year 1566). 80 However, 
at the universities of Erfurt (1519), Ingolstadt (1526), Vienna (1537), 
and Leipzig (1557) permanent teaching positions for all of those 
disciplines which were considered essential appear to have been 
established at the same time. 81 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century philosophy teachers were 
generally referred to as lecturers {lectores; collegiati ). 82 However, in 
the course of the following decades those persons holding permanent 
teaching positions in philosophy faculties came to be referred to as 
professors. 83 The remaining faculty members held temporary 
positions as student residence administrators (see table k) and/or as 
private teachers (praeceptores privati). u The net result of all this was 
the establishment of a hierarchy within Central European philosophy 
faculties during the course of the sixteenth century. 85 

The consequence of this reorganisation for the teaching of 
philosophy have been evaluated within the context of at least three 
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different universities. With respect to the University of Ingolstadt, 
Amo Seifert sees this as a positive development. He maintains that it 
helped to end ‘curricular chaos’ and by the late sixteenth century had 
resulted in the greatly improved reputation of the University’s 
philosophy curriculum. 86 

Similarly, Georg Oergel speaks highly of the organisational 
changes in the University of Erfurt’s philosophy curriculum in the 
year 1519. 87 Previously each philosophy teacher had been required to 
teach the entire spectrum of philosophical disciplines. As a 
consequence these teachers usually were not in a position to master 
any of these discplines thoroughly. From 1519 onwards each 
philosophical discipline was assigned to a professor who was an 
expert on that subject matter and who taught it on a permanent basis. 

On the other hand, Rudolf Thommen places the reorganisation of 
the University of Basel’s philosophy instruction in the 1530s in a 
negative light. 88 He notes that this reorganisation led to the 
establishment of a regimented curriculum placed within the 
framework of three grades (classes). The result was that the 
philosophy faculty—which previously had been able to foster major 
contributions to speculative academic scholarship — was reduced to 
the level of an inflexible and stagnant preparatory school. 

A full evaluation of the positive and negative facets of this 
reorganisation cannot be attempted within the context of this article; 
only the following two comments shall be offered here. First, the 
philosophy taught in Central Europe during the late medieval and 
Reformation periods consisted of disciplines which were closely 
interrelated and which were considered to form a harmonious and 
unified whole. Many important concepts belonging to this 
philosophy — e.g. disposition (habitus), quality (< qualitas ), sign 
(signum), and the soul (anima )—could only be fully investigated and 
understood within the context of a broad spectrum of material taken 
from many different parts of philosophy. 89 It can be argued that the 
evolution of a system where professionals were only responsible for 
their own respective areas of philosophical specialisation actually 
served to hinder the comprehensive study of such important 
philosophical concepts. 

Secondly, the establishment of teaching positions for individual 
philosophical disciplines contributed to emphasis upon some parts of 
philosophy at the expense of others. Teaching positions in 
metaphysics were first created in large numbers by the Jesuits in the 
late sixteenth century. In the previous decades metaphysics was 
generally neglected at Central European universities. Teaching 
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positions for the study of the family ( oeconomica ) were not 
established in sixteenth and early seventeenth century Central 
Europe. As a consequence, if family life was not taught within the 
context of ethics or politics instruction then it normally was not 
studied at all. The Jesuit philosophical curriculum was organised into 
three levels: metaphysics, physics, and logic. Mathematics and ethics 
were thereby given somewhat less emphasis; family life and politics 
appear to have been largely ignored at Jesuit educational 
institutions. 90 The fifteenth-century philosophy curriculum consisted 
of a unified group of disciplines, all of which fell within the realms of 
theoretical philosophy (metaphysics, physics, mathematics), 
practical philosophy (ethics, family life, politics), and philology 
(logic, rhetoric, grammar). In the sixteenth century this unity was 
severely shaken. 

The departure from this unity points to the third major change in 
Central European education during the Reformation era: substantial 
alterations in the content of the university philosophy curriculum 
itself. At the beginning of the sixteenth century Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew began to be taught as separate disciplines; in the course of 
that century the study of individual Latin and Greek prose writers, 
dramatists, and poets (e.g. Cicero, Isocrates, Virgil) was often made a 
basic constitutent of the philosophy curriculum. 91 Rhetoric was 
given increased emphasis and was usually taught in conjunction with 
Latin prose. 92 Logic was the most studied subject within the 
fifteenth-century philosophy curriculum in Central Europe; in the 
course of the following century its role was reduced — as John 
Fletcher has pointed out — to one of virtual equality with other 
constituent parts of that curriculum. 93 

At Central European universities during the late middle ages 
mathematics instruction was given in the quadrivium (i.e. arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, music) and in optics (perspectiva ). In the 
sixteenth century arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy continued to 
be taught; at some universities instruction in geography and/or 
cosmography was added to the curriculum. 94 However, optics 
appears to have dropped out of the Central European university 
curriculum for most of the sixteenth century. 95 Music instruction was 
generally discontinued by the early sixteenth century; both music and 
arithmetic received attention within middle level schools in Central 
Europe. 96 

Metaphysics played an important role in the philosophical 
curriculum of fifteenth-century Central European universities. By the 
1520s, however, metaphysics instruction began to be removed from 
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the curriculum. 97 This was especially true at Protestant universities 
(e.g. Basel, Leipzig, Rostock, Tubingen, and Wittenberg). 98 Yet at 
some Catholic universities — e.g. Ingolstadt (1526), Vienna (1537), 
and Heidelberg (1551) — metaphysics instruction was also absent. 
Beginning in the second half of the sixteenth century, metaphysics 
instruction was strongly emphasised at Jesuit academic institutions 
(e.g. the University of Dillingen) and at those universities where the 
Jesuits were able to influence or determine the philosophy curriculum 
(e.g. Cologne, Ingolstadt). At some Protestant universities 
metaphysics instruction slowly resurfaced in the course of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeeth centuries. 99 Sometimes subject matter 
taken from the discipline of metaphysics was taught as part of physics 
and/or ethics and/or logic instruction (e.g. see table n). 

In the late Middle Ages grammar held a privileged place within the 
philosophy curriculum in particular and within the university 
curriculum as a whole. 100 This appears to have changed in sixteenth 
century Central Europe. Increasingly during this century the study of 
grammar was delegated to middle level schools or to the preparatory 
schools attached to universities. 101 The gradual decline of emphasis 
upon grammar instruction at the university level during the 1500- 
1650 period is evident in tables h to n. Within early sixteenth-century 
philosophical encyclopedias grammar was often the first subject 
matter to be discussed. 102 A century later many philosophical 
encyclopedias did not examine grammar at all. 103 

In fifteenth-century Central Europe the philosophy curriculum 
was taught in arts faculties; by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century these same faculties were referred to as philosophy 
faculties. 104 At the end of the fifteenth century all seven of the liberal 
arts were taught at universities. A hundred years later five of them — 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, and music — were taught at the 
pre-university level. The change of name from arts faculty to 
philosophy faculty probably is most adequately explained by the fact 
that instruction in the liberal arts was in large part removed from the 
university philosophy curriculum and relegated to pre-university 
education. 

The banishment of most instruction in grammar to the pre¬ 
university level was a factor in the gradual development of a two- 
tiered hierarchy of disciplines within Central European philosophy 
instruction beginning in the 1520s. Grammar, rhetoric, and logic (i.e. 
philology) were taught at the pre-university level; instruction in 
theoretical philosophy (i.e. physics, some mathematical disciplines, 
and — in some cases — metaphysics), instruction in practical 
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philosophy (ethics, politics, and — in many cases — family life), and 
advanced instruction in rhetoric and logic still belonged to the 
university curriculum. We have seen that philosophy also was taught 
at many middle level schools in Reformation era Central Europe. 
However, when Protestant middle level schools were reorganised as 
consolidated (i.e. middle level and upper level) schools in the post- 
15S0 period, then this same development usually took place: 
philology was relegated to the middle level while theoretical 
philosophy, practical philosophy, and advanced philology were 
taught in the upper level. In Jesuit consolidated schools logic was 
taught as part of philosophy instruction within the upper level 
curriculum while rhetoric, poetics, and grammar formed the core of 
the middle level curriculum (e.g. see table m). 

In the course of the sixteenth century, therefore, philology 
increasingly became the subject matter of both university (i.e. upper 
level) and pre-university (i.e. middle level) study. 105 Within this 
context it is not surprising that classifications of philosophical 
disciplines given from 1550 onwards often discuss the question of 
whether or not philology — i.e. logic, rhetoric, and grammar — was 
part of or preparation for philosophy. Physics, mathematics, ethics, 
family life, and politics were regularly regarded as belonging to 
philosophy within these classifications; we have seen that these five 
subjects also were normally taught within university philosophy 
faculties. 106 Metaphysics is subordinated within or absent from 
many sixteenth-century Protestant universities; the same is also 
sometimes the case within classifications of philosophical disciplines 
given by sixteenth century Protestants. 

The parallel between 1. the philosophical disciplines contained 
within these sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century classifications 
and 2. the philosophical disciplines taught within Reformation era 
schools and universities in Central Europe is evident. This parallel 
can best be explained by the fact that most philosophy in Central 
Europe during the 1500-1650 period arose in connection with 
academic instruction. The philosophers of this period — and the 
classifications of philosophical disciplines which they authored — 
normally were firmly rooted in the curricular framework of their own 
respective schools and universities. 
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Tables a.-c.: THREE CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINES BY CENTRAL 
EUROPEAN AUTHORS OF THE REFORMATION ERA 

a.: TIMANNUS CAMENERUS (1520) 


^physics 
(in a 
wide 
sense) 


metaphysics 


< 


mathematics 


arithmetic 

geometry 

music 

astronomy 


optics (perspectiva) 
geography 


(physics (in a narrow sense) 


ethics 

philosophy (in a 

wide 
sense) 


ethics (in a narrow sense) = (monastica) 

family life (oeconomica) 

politics 


logic (in a 
I wide sense) 


grammar 


{ history 
poetics 

logic (in a narrow sense) 


rhetoric 
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b.: AMBROSIUS REUDENIUS (1579) 


f mathematics (see below) 


(theoretical < physics 


metaphysics 


philosophy < 


(practical 


/ 

practical (narrow¬ 
ly understood) 

I 


ethics 

politics 

family life (oeconorrtica) 


l grammar 
[ philology < rhetoric 

l logic 


f 


intelligible (inteiligibilis) 


arithmetic 

geometry 


mathematics 


sensible 

V 


(sensibilis) 


' mechanics (mechanica) 
astrology (astrologia) 

^ optics 

j geodesy (geodaesia) 
music 

logistics (logistica) 
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c.: MICHAEL WENDELERUS (1647) 

{ metaphysics 
physics 

mathematics (see below) 


philosophy < 


( general part = ethics 


practical s 


t special part 


politics 

family life (oeconomica) 


general 


mathematics < 

special 



l mixed 


arithmetic 

geometry 


music 

astronomy 

geography 

optics 

geodesy (geodaesia) 


grammar 

instruments of philosophy < 

/ logic 
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Tables d.-g.: SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT FOUR MIDDLE 

LEVEL SCHOOLS IN REFORMATION ERA CENTRAL 

EUROPE 

d.: THE LUTHERAN COLLEGIUM (GRADES 6 
THROUGH 1) IN ZWICKAU (1523) 

6. elementary Latin and German language instruction; elementary 
arithmetic; elementary religious instruction (in German and in 
Latin); elementary Latin grammar 

5. Latin grammar; elementary Greek language instruction; arith¬ 
metic; poetry; Latin prose; New Testament 

4. New Testament; Latin grammar; elementary Greek grammar 
instruction; elementary Greek prose; ethics; music; prose com¬ 
position exercises; Latin poetry, drama, and proverbs 

3. New Testament; Hebrew language instruction; ethics; Latin 
prose, drama, and poetry; geography; rhetoric; Greek drama 
and prose; music; arithmetic; astronomy; prose composition; 
declamation; memorisation exercises 

2. Old Testament (in German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew); Greek 
poetry; physics; agriculture; military science (bellica); jurispru¬ 
dence (theory and practice); composition exercises; oratorical 
exercises; disputations; fluency in German, Latin, and Greek 

1. Those who have mastered the material required in grades 6 
through 2 not only should attend one or more universities, but 
also should travel extensively in order to familiarise themselves 
with the customs and traditions of others 


e.: THE JESUIT COLLEGIUM IN WUERZBURG (1567): 

A. FACULTY AND B. CURRICULUM 

A. rector; assistant rector; preacher 

7 professors: 1. Logic 5. Advanced Grammar 

2. Rhetoric (prima grammatice) 

3. Greek 6. Intermediate Grammar 

4. Poetics (secunda grammatice) 

7. Elementary Grammar 

(tertia grammatice) 
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B. grades 1.-6.: 1. Logic; 2. Rhetoric; 3. Poetics (humanitas); 

4. Syntax; 5. Etymology; 6. Elementary 
Grammar 

1. Logic 

2. rhetoric; history; exercises in Latin speaking and pronunciation; 
Greek reading exercises; Greek grammar and prose 

3. poetics; exercises in Latin reading, composition, versification, 
and letter writing; Latin prose and poetry; Greek grammar and 
prose; group discussions; repetition 

4. Latin grammar; Latin prose and poetry; Latin reading, dicta¬ 
tion, and composition exercises 

5. Latin grammar; Latin prose; exercises in Latin speaking and 
composition; memorisation exercises 

6. elementary Latin grammar; learning of Latin phrases and words; 
vocabulary exercises (German-Latin and Latin-German); 
drawing of German and Latin letters; elementary Latin 
conversation 

religion (grades 1.-3.): New Testament; elementary systematic 

theology; catechism 

religion (grades 4.-6.): elementary analysis of New Testament 

texts; elementary catechism 

Hebrew (grades 1 and 2?): Hebrew grammar; elementary 

Old Testament texts 

f.: THE CALVINIST SCHOLA (GRADES 8 THROUGH 1) IN 

BREMEN (1590) 

1. commonplaces (loci communes); jurisprudence: Roman law; 
elementary Hebrew language instruction; Greek prose and 
poetry; logic, rhetoric; Latin and Greek composition; disputa¬ 
tions in theology, jurisprudence, and philosophy; additional 
lectures as deemed fit by individual professors 

2. logic; rhetoric; paedagogy; arithmetic; Greek etymology; Latin 
poetry; religion (pietas) 

3. Latin syntax and etymology; Latin prose and poetry; Greek 
grammar; religion (pietas); music; elementary ethics 

4. Latin syntax and etymology; Latin prose, drama, and poetry; 
music; religion (pietas); music; elementary ethics 

5. Latin etymology and syntax; Latin prose; music; religion 
(pietas) 
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6. Latin etymology, elementary Latin syntax, and Latin nomen¬ 
clature; elementary Latin prose; drawing of numbers; Greek 
letters, and Latin letters; elementary oratorical exercises; 
catechism and Old Testament Psalms 

7. elementary grammar instruction; elementary drawing exer¬ 
cises; the Ten Commandments 

8. elementary reading exercises 

g.: THE LUTHERAN PAEDAGOGIUM (GRADES 3 
THROUGH 1) IN GOETTINGEN (1647) 

1. logic; Greek prose and poetry; systematic theology; Latin prose; 
arithmetic; New Testament; music; Hebrew language instruc¬ 
tion; declamations; disputations in physics or logic 

2. elementary ethics; catechism; music; Greek grammar; Latin 
grammar; Latin drama, poetry, and prose; rhetoric; arithmetic; 
New Testament (in Greek); Latin versification exercises 

3. elementary ethics; catechism; music; Greek grammar; Latin 
grammar; Latin prose; arithmetic; Old Testament Psalms; Latin 
composition exercises 


Tables h.-n.: PHILOSOPHY CURRICULUM AT SEVEN 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES DURING THE 

REFORMATION PERIOD 


h.: THE UNIVERSITY OF ERFURT (1519) 

seven professors (1.-7.) and private teachers/ 
dormitory supervisors (praeceptores) 

1. Latin grammar; 2. moral philosophy (ethics, family life 
[oeconomica], and politics); 3. logic and physics (elementary); 

4. logic and physics (advanced); 5. mathematics (arithmetic, music, 
geometry, astronomy, optics), metaphysics; 6. ‘humanist literature’ 
(litterae humaniores; studia humaniora): Quintilian’s Rhetoric; 
7. ‘Greek literature’ (Graecae litterae) 


i.: THE UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA: A. 1537 AND B. 1554 


A. Theology: 3 lecturers 

Jurisprudence: 4 lecturers 

Medicine: 3 lecturers 

Philosophy: 12 lecturers 

(Collegiatn) 


1. Latin Grammar 
(includes: Latin poetry) 

2. Greek Grammar 
(includes: Greek prose, 
poetry, and drama) 
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3. Hebrew Grammar 
(includes: Old Testament) 

4. Logic 

5. Rhetoric (includes: ora¬ 
torical exercises) 

6. History (includes ‘ancient’ 
Roman and ‘modem’ his¬ 
torical texts) 

7. Poetics (includes: Latin 
poetry) 


8. Mathematics (position 

one); arithmetic; 
geometry; optics; music 

9. Mathematics (position 
one): astronomy, geo¬ 
graphy 

10. Physics (position one) 

11. Physics (position two) 

12. Ethics and Politics 


B. Theology: 3 professors 
Jurisprudence: 4 professors 
Medicine: 3 professors 
Philosophy: 13 professors 

1. Grammar 1 

2. Logic (dialectica) 1 

3. Rhetoric 1 

4. Physics (position one) 2 

5. Mathematics (position 

one) 2 : arithmetic; 

geometry; astronomy 

6. Logic (organum) 3 ' 4 

‘V A 

7. Physics (position two) ’ 

8. Mathematics (position 

two); geometry 3,4 ; 


astronomy 3 ; optics 4 ; 
arithmetic 4 ; astronomy 4 

9. Mathematics (position 
three) 2,3 ’ 4 geometry; astro¬ 
nomy; ‘advanced’ mathe¬ 
matics (totius matheseos 
absoluta perfectio) 

10. Moral Philosophy: 
ethics 3,4 ; politics 4 

11. ‘Political literature’ 
(literarae politicae): 
Roman histories; 
Roman poetry 

12. Hebrew; Hebrew gram¬ 
mar; Old Testament 

13. Greek: Greek gram¬ 
mar 3 ; Greek prose and 
drama 3 ; Greek poetry 4 


1,2 Bachelor’s 

(year one, year two) 
3,4 Master’s degree study 
(year three, year four) 


required study subjects (1554): l.,2.: Bachelor’s degree and 

3.,4.: Master’s degree 

l.,2.: Latin grammar; Greek grammar; logic; rhetoric; physics; 
moral philosophy; Latin poetry; arithmetic; geometry; 
astronomy 
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3.,4.: ethics; family life (oeconomica); metaphysics; physics; 
geometry; astronomy; optics; music; logic; Greek versifica¬ 
tion, composition, and comprehension 

j. : THE JESUIT GYMNASIUM TRICORONATUM AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF COLOGNE (1576-1577) 

(grades 1.-7.): 1. Metaphysics 4. Rhetoric 6. Syntax 

2. Physics 5. Poetics 7. Etymology 

3. Logic (humanitas) 

1. metaphysics; physics; repetition and disputations 

2. physics; mathematics; ethics; repetition and disputations 

3. logic; repetition and disputations 

4. rhetoric; logic; Latin poetry and prose; Greek grammar; Greek 
prose 

5. elementary ethics; rhetoric; Latin poetry and prose; Greek 
grammar; Greek prose; composition exercises, repetition, and 
recitations 

6. Latin grammar; Latin prose and poetry; poetics 

7. Latin grammar; Latin prose 

religious instruction and practice (grades 1 through 7) 

k. : THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG (1591 AND 1600): 

A. THE UNIVERSITY SENATE AND B. THE SENATE OF 

THE PHILOSOPHY FACULTY 

1591 1600 

Theology: 3 professors 
Jurisprudence: 4 professors 
Medicine: 3 professors 
Philosophy: 4 professors 

1. Professor of Mathematics 

2. Professor of Rhetoric, 
Poetics, and History 

3. Professor of Physics 

4. Professor of Logic 

5. Professor of Ethics 

6. Professor of Greek, acting 
First and Second Regent 
of the Contnbernium stu¬ 
dent dormitory 


A. Theology: 2 professors 
Jurisprudence: 4 professors 
Medicine: 3 professors 
Philosophy: 4 professors 

B. 1. Professor of Mathematics 

2. Professor of Latin 

3. Professor of Physics 

4. Professor of Logic 

5. Professor of Greek 

6. Professor of Ethics 

7. First Regent of the 
Casimirianum student 
dormitory 
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1591 

8. First Regent of the 
Contubemium student 
dormitory 

9. Second Regent of the 
Casimirianum student 
dormitory 

10. Second Regent of the 
Contubemium student 
dormitory 


1600 

7. First Regent of the 
Casimirianum student 
dormitory 

8. Second Regent of the 
Casimirianum student 
dormitory 


1.: THE UNIVERSITY OF GIESSEN: A. 1607 AND B. 1629 


A. Theology (3 professors) 

Jurisprudence (4 professors) 

Medicine (3 professors) 

1. ethics (ethics, family life 
[oeconomica], and politics) 

2. logic (logic and 
metaphysics) 

3. Greek 

B. Theology (3 professors) 

Hebrew (1 professor) 

Jurisprudence (5 professors) 

1. logic and metaphysics 

2. ethics (ethics, family life 
[oeconomica], and poli¬ 
tics) 

3. poetry (Latin poetry) 

4. mathematics (arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, 
optics, geography) 


Philosophy (8 professors: 

1 .- 8 .): 

4. history 7. rhetoric 

5. physics 8. Hebrew 

6. mathematics (arithmetic, 
geography, astronomy) 

Medicine (3 professors) 
Philosophy (9 professors: 
1.-9.): 

5. exotic languages (French, 
Italian, Spanish) 

6. physics 

7. Greek 

8. history 

9. rhetoric 
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m.: THE JESUIT UNIVERSITY OF DILLINGEN (1643): 

subjects taught (A.-D.): 

A. theology (Sacred Scripture; theological controversies; scholastic 
theology; moral theology); canon law; Hebrew 

B. philosophy (metaphysics; physics; logic; mathematics and ethics) 

C. rhetoric; poetics (humanitas); grammar (advanced, inter¬ 
mediate, elementary) 

D. elementary level instruction (rudimenta and principia) 

n.: THE UNIVERSITY OF HELMSTEDT (1645-1650) 

Theology (4 professors); Jurisprudence (3 professors); Medicine 
(2 professors) 

Philosophy (6 professors): 1. Ethics and Politics; 2. Rhetoric; 3. 

Logic 4. Greek literature; 

5. Mathematics; 6. Physics 

semester course offerings by the six philosophy professors (1.-6.): 

1. introduction to philosophy; ethics; public disputations on (a.- 
e.): a. civil happiness, b. riches and coinage, c. the principle 
of individuation, d. ‘primary knowledge’ (primum cognitum), 
e. human freedom 

2. rhetoric; oratorical exercises 

3. logic; public disputations on (a.-c.)' a. composition out of 
essence and subsistence (subsistentia), b. fallacies, c. the form 
of categorical syllogisms 

4. Greek prose; history 

5. astronomy; military architecture 

6. physics; public disputations on (a.-d.): a. cause (considered in 
general), b. efficient cause, c. the immortality of rational soul, 
d. absolute power, ordained power, and God’s omnipotence 
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REFERENCES 


N.B. Secondary works are given full citations here in the notes. However, primary 
sources are only cited here according to author and date of publication or according to 
academic institution and date. The sources arc cited in full within the source 
bibliography. The abbreviation n. (- note) is used here. 

* This article is an expanded and revised version of a lecture given at the South- 
Central Renaissance Conference Annual Meeting (College Station, Texas) on March 
29,1985. It is devoted to the place which those academic disciplines taught as part of 
philosophy instruction had within the institutional framework of Central European 
schools and universities. The content of this philosophy instruction as well as the role 
of individual authors (e.g. Aristotle, Cicero, Desiderius Erasmus, Philipp 
Melanchthon, Cyprian us Soarez S.J., etc.) and of intellectual currents (e.g. 
Aristotelianism, humanism, Ramism, etc.) within this instruction will be treated in a 
separate article. 

1. Here ‘Central Europe’ should be roughly equated with the Holy Roman Empire 
and with the German language area of Europe. 

2. Camenerus (1520), fol. A3 V . 

3. Reudenius (1579), fol. B10 V -B1 l v , Cl r v , C7 v -C8 r , D2 r , D8 v -El r . 

4. Wendelerus (1647), pp. 1-5, 7, 12. 

5. The following article discusses these classifications: Joseph S. Freedman, ‘ 16th 
and 17th Century Classifications of Philosophical Disciplines: Leibniz and Some of his 
Predecessors’, Leibniz. Werk und Wirkung. IV. Intemationaler Leibniz-Kongress. 
Vortrage (Hannover: Gottfried-Wilhelm-Leibniz Gesellschaft, 1983), pp. 193-202. 

6. For example, see the following classifications given by Protestant authors: 
Butner (1574), fol. A3 V -A6 V ; Neander (1580), fol. 1 r ; Bilsteinius (1588), pp. 1 -2; Copius 
(1588), fol. 12 v -13 r , 14 V -1S V , 26 v -27 v . No attempt is made here to explain the reasons 
for this relative neglect of metaphysics during the sixteenth century. Such an attempt 
would require the introduction of a large and complex body of evidence which would 
fit poorly into the context of this article. Therefore, this problem will be discussed in a 
separate study. 

7. Such is the case within the following classifications: Pererius (1579), pp. 58-59; 
Copius (1588), fol. 27 v ; Aenetius (1604), pp. 3-4; Granius (1612), fol. A4 v -A5 r ; 
Puteanus (1645), p. 10. 

8. However, on the basis of tables a, b, and c it is evident that there were more than 
four disciplines which could fall within the realm of mathematics. 

9. The following authors are among those who argue in this way: Piccolomini 
(1543), fol. 48 r -50 r , 66 r ; Buccaferrea (1558), fol. l v ; Pererius (1579), pp. 4, 59; Flacius 
(1593), p. 4; Timplerus (1606), fol. f recto-verso; Rhenius (1620), pp. 1-2; Reyher 
(1635), pp. 2-3. 

10. The most comprehensive bibliographical survey of these academic institutions is 
given in Karlheinz Goldmann, Verzeichnis der Hochschulen (Neustadt an der Aisch: 
Degener, 1967). Also see Anton Schindling, ‘Landesschule’, Handworterbuch zur 
deutschen Rechtsgeschichte (Berlin-West: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1978), cols. 1408-1412 
and Anton Schindling, ‘Die Universitat Giessen als Typus einer Hochschulgrundung’, 
Peter Moraw and Volker Press, eds. Academia Gissensis. Beitrage zur alteren Giessener 
Universitdtsgeschichte (Marburg: Elwert, 1982), pp. 83-114. The total number of those 
academic institutions existing within Central Europe between 1500 and 1650 has not 
been determined. Curricular material from 95 of these institutions — i.e. all of that 
material which I have seen to date — has been utilised in preparing this article. 
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11. Munchen (1573), Hombach (1575), Lauingen (1609), and Dillingen (1643) are 
four examples of consolidated schools which contained categories 1, 2, and 3 
simultaneously. 

12. Whether children should be educated publicly or privately was a question often 
debated within Reformation period philosophical works; see Timplerus (1611), pp. 
313*315. Many private education manuals were published during this period; for 
example, see Neander (1582) and Wolifstimius (1627). 

13. Zweibrucken (1580) had 6 grades ( decuriae)’, Meisenheim (1603) had 4 grades 
(ordines). Obermoschel (1603) and Kusel (1603) apparently did not have grades. 

14. The following book presents evidence of this kind for Kreuznach county 
(southwest of Mainz): Hans Jorg, Die Entwicklung des Volksschulwesens im heutigen 
Kreise Kreuznach bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Dusseldorf: Michael Triltsch, 
1960), pp. 37-43. 

15. See: J. Hartl, ‘Zur Geschichte der oberpfalzischen Volkschulen im Jahre 1643’, 
and Joseph Homes, ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der Volksschule in Franken (Hochstift 
Wurzburg) vom Ausgange des 15. Jahrhunderts bis in das 18. Jahrhundert’, 
Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur deutsche Schul- und Erziehungsgeschichte , Beiheft 1 
(Berlin: A. Hofmann, 1903), pp. 1-39, 41-63. 

16. See Zweibrucken (1580), Meisenheim (1603), Obermoschel (1603), and Kusel 
(1603) as well as note 18 below. 

17. Idem. In Meisenheim (1603) and Obermoschel (1603) elementary ethics was also 
taught. 

18. For example, see Braunschweig (1546), Munchen (1573), and Prag (1612); also 
see note 11 above. 

19. Fortunately, much primary source material has been published in the 
Afonumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, in the Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur deutsche 
Schul- und Erziehungsgeschichte, by Vormbaum ( Evangelische Schulordnungen ), and in 
the Monumenta Paedagogica Societatis Jesu. These collections are cited in the source 
bibliography. The earliest Central European school curriculum outline which could be 
found for the purposes of this study is Zwickau (1523). 

20. See Bremen (1566) and Gottingen (1605). 

21. For example, Gottingen (1586) and Prague (1612). 

22. Wurzburg (1567), fol. 3I r ; Gottingen (1647). 

23. For example, Zerbst (1625), Magdeburg (1553), Bremen (1590), Stargard (1605), 
Wurzburg (1567), Hannover (1635), Neubrandenburg (1553), Gottingen (1647), and 
Pforta (1543) had 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, and 2 grades respectively. 

24. In the case of most middle level schools the term classis was used in order to refer 

to grade. In Lauingen (1579) grades were referred to as curiae. In some schools — e.g. 
Magdeburg (1553), Hombach (1575), and Prague (1612) — one or more grades were 
divided into ‘sub-grades’ (decuriae’, ordines). In Stargard (1605) 7 grades were supposed 
to require 12 years’ study time (refer to the following note). In the case of most schools 
we have little or no reliable information concerning the length of time which pupils 
spent in each grade. 

25. Again, we have sparse information concerning this matter. In Augsburg 
students were expected to complete grade 1 (i.e. the school’s highest grade) at the age of 
16 or 17; see Augsburg (1557), p. 334. In Stargard (1605) grades 7 through 1 were to 
completed from age 6 to 18; see Stargard (1605), p. 23. 

26. At the school in Mengeringhausen (Waldeck) in the year 1635 pupils in grade 2 
were 6,7,8,9,10,11,12,13, and 14 years’ old. Pupils in grade 1 were 12,14,15,16 and 
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17 years’ old. See Mengeringhausen (1635). A similar age differential appears within 
each of the grades — i.e. rhetoric, poetics (humanitas), advanced grammar, 
intermediate grammar, and elementary grammar — taught at the Jesuit school in 
Munster/Westfalen. See Munster (1636-1647). There are relatively few schools in 
Reformation Era Central Europe for which such material concerning the age of 
students at various grades levels is known to be extant. 

27. Such was the case at schools in Braunschweig and Gorlitz; see Braunschweig 
(1546), pp. 68-69 and Gorlitz (1609), pp. 93-94. 

28. See Prague (1612), fol. 01 v -03 v and Lubeck (1621), fol. Alv-Av2 r ; also see note 
24 above. 

29. Zwickau (1523), pp. 254-257. 

30. Wurzburg (1567), fol. 31 r ; Wurzburg (1567), pp. 567-571. 

31. Bremen (1590), fol. A2 V -A3 V . 

32. Gottingen (1647). The text of this timetable for the year 1647 (which survives as a 
single page handwritten on one side only) at one point mentions joint instruction of 
those pupils in grades 3 and 4. Grade 4 is also mentioned in this same manner in 
Gottingen (1645, 1646, and 1650). No other information has survived concerning 
grade 4 at Gdttingen. 

33. Over 30 further examples of Central European middle school curricula during 
the Reformation era could be. presented. 

34. Occasionally the terms schola trivialis were used in connection with individual 
schools; see Neubrandenburg (1553) and Juterbog (1579). 

35. See tables d, e, f, and g. In the vast majority of schools, grade 1 was the highest 
grade. However, in some cases—i.e. Braunschweig (1562) and Prague (1612)—grade 
1 was the lowest grade. Also see note 43. 

36. In Zwickau (1523) instruction in agriculture, architecture, military science 
0 bellica ), and jurisprudence was offered; in Bremen (1590) jurisprudence and theology 
were taught in grade 1. See tables d and f. 

37. The same also holds true for many other schools; for example, see 
Munster/Westfalen (1551), Gorlitz (1584), and Hannover (1635). 

38. Gorlitz (1566), pp. 271-272; Juterbog (1579), fol. E3 v -E4 r ; Wolfenbuttel (1605), 
pp. 117-118; Saarbrucken (1614), pp. 45-46. 

39. The purposes of grade 1 at Zwickau (1523) are presented in table d. In September 
1564 grade 1 at the school in Schneeberg was described as follows: ‘Primani raro sunt, 
sed hoc nomine ornemus eos qui in sec undo ordine tantum profecerunt, ut tolerabiliter 
scribant cum solutam turn ligatam orationem quique iam sunt idonei, ut in 
Academiam solidioris eruditionis comparandae causa se conferre queant. Id si per 
inopiam aut alia impedimenta fieri non potest, pergunt audire praecipuas 
Secundanorum lectiones pubtice, privatim vero nos tatibus Arithmetices principia et 
sphaericas quaestiones solemus explicare, ut sint ad huius modi studia in Academiis 
par adores’. Schneeberg (1564), p. 200. Here ordo is synonymous with classis (i.e. 

grade). 

40. One such school was the Collegium Groeningianum in Stargard/Pommern; see 
Stargard (1633), fol. Bl r -B3 v . Its curriculum is presented in outline form in Joseph S. 
Freedman, Deutsche Schulphilosophie im Reformationszeitalter (1500-1650). Ein 
Handbuch fur den Hochschuhmterricht (Munster; MAKS Publikationen, 1984), p. 44. 
Concerning the history of this school see Stargard (1605), p. 24. 

41. The Protestant gymnasia and Jesuit collegia of the post-1550 period shall be 
discussed below. The ‘military academy’ (Ritterakademie) at Kassel also offered upper 
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level instruction; see Kassel (1618), pp. 12-17. The military academies in Kassel and 
Tubingen receive attention in Norbert Conrads, Ritterakademien der fruhen Neuzeit 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1982), pp. 105-200. Conrads also discusses 
the term Ritterakademie ; see Ibid., pp. 15-19. 

42. From 1540 until 1632 at the University of Basel three years’ study time for the 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees was stipulated; see Wolfgang Rother, Die 
Philosophic an der Universitdt Basel im 17. Jahrhundert. Quellen und Analyse (Dr. phil. 
Dissertation, Universitat Zurich, 1980), pp. 26-27, 42. Beginning in 1535 the 
University of Tubingen also had this three year study requirement; yet in fact many 
students had to study for four years before receiving both degrees. See Norbert 
Hofmann, Die Artistenfakultat an der Universitat Tubingen (Tubingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr/Paul Siebeck, 1982), p. 122. In 1554 at the University ofVienna four years'study 
was required for these two degrees (see table i). At Heidelberg (1551) the minimum age 
for the attainment of the Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees was set at 15 and 
18 years respectively. See Heidelberg (1551), fol. 61 v , lines 19-20, fol. 63 r , line 16. 

43. At Tubingen the paedagogium had four grades, grade one being the lowest and 
grade four the highest. See Hofmann, Tubingen (see n. *+3), p. 114. The Heidelberg 
paedagogium , however, was not directly affiliated with the University of Heidelberg for 
much of its history; see Johann Friedrich Hautz, Geschichte der Universitat Heidelberg , 
2 vols. (Mannheim: J. Schneider, 1862-1864), 1:444, 2:70-72. At the universities of 
Wittenberg (1526) and Tubingen (1557) completion of the paedagogium was 
tantamount to the Bachelor of Arts degree; see Wittenberg (1526), p. 146 and T ubingen 
(1557), p. 135, lines 1-6. The term paedagogium sometimes was also used to refer to 
middle level schools; for example, see Gottingen (1586 and 1647) and Stettin (1647). 
The paedagogium in Schleswig (1566) was an ‘upper level’ school with four faculties. 

44. This was so at the University of Basel from 1544 until 1589 and at the University 
of Rostock in 1566. See Rother, Universitat Basel (see n. 42), pp. 26-28 and Rostock 
(1566), fol. C1 V -C2 V . 

45. Such was the case at the universities of Heidelberg and Wittenberg. See table k 
and Wittenberg (1546), fol. D4 V . Also see note 84 below. 

46. By 1578 at the University of Cologne the three student residences came to 
constitute the philosophy faculty. See Koln (1563), fol. 98 v ; K61n (1563), fol. 81-85; 
Hermann Keussen, ‘Die alte Kolner Universitatsbibliothek’, Jahrbuch des Kolnischen 
Geschichtsvereins, 11 (1929), p. 162. The student residences made up the philosophy 
faculty at the University of Ingolstadt for a short period of time (from 1515 until 1519); 
see Arno Seifert, Statuten und Verfassungsgeschichte der Universitat Ingolstadt (1472- 
1586) (Berlin: Duncker und Humblot, 1971), pp. 158, 161. 

47. This was also true at Cologne, Jena, and Rostock. See the following: Koln 
(1563), fol. 81-85; Jena (1564, 1568, and 1592); Rostock (1565 and 1568). 

48. The relevant sections of the timetables of the universities of Cologne (1576-1577) 
and Helmstedt (1649-1650) are given in tables j and n. Many other such timetables are 
extant; for example, see Rostock (1520) and Giessen (between 1607 and 1609). These 
timetables were given titles such as catalogus lectionum and index lectionum et 
exercitationum. 

49. The requirements at the University ofVienna (1554) are listed in table i. Among 
the other universities which listed such requirements are Frankfurt an der Oder (1512), 
Basel (1540), and Trier (1571). 

50. Rostock (1566), fol. Cl v . 

51. Such post-1550 statutes for the universities of Freiburg im Breisgau, Jena, 
Leipzig, and Tubingen are cited in the source bibliography. 
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52. Such lists appear within the records of the University of Heidelberg's philosophy 
faculty; see table k and the relevant entries in the source bibliography. An extant list of 
philosophy faculty members at the University of Giessen (between 1607 and 1609) is 
mentioned in note 84 below. 

53. Erfurt (1519), pp. 89-91. 

54. Wien (1537 and 1554), pp. 343,346-349,355-358,376-378,380-384; Wien (1554), 
pp. 20-21. The lists of teaching positions presented here for the years 1537 and 1554 are 
taken from Holy Roman imperial decrees; the 1554 list of Bachelor of Arts and Master 
of Arts degree requirements is taken from the minutes of the University of Vienna’s 
philosophy facility senate. The 1554 list of teaching positions is slightly at variance 
with a second list of teaching positions (presented together with their respective 
occupants and the salaries paid these occupants) which is dated 17 January 1554; see 
the source bibliography. 

55. Koln (1576-1577), fol. 162 v -163 r . Concerning this gymnasium refer to the 
following work: Josef Kuckhoff, Die Geschichte des Gymnasium Tricoronatum. Ein 
Querschnitt durch die Geschichte der Jugenderziehung in Koln vom 15. bis zum 18. 
Jahrhundert (Koln: J.P. Bachem, 1931). 

56. Heidelberg (1591 and 1600), before fol. l r , fol. 137 r , 146 v , 165 r . 

57. Giessen (1607), pp. 17-21; Giessen (1629), pp. 98, 126, 139, 154-167. 

58. Dillingen (1643), p. 70. 

59. Helmstedt (1649-1650), fol. A6 V -A7 V ; the titles of three of these professor 
positions have been extracted from Helmstedt (1644), fol. 50 v -51 v . 

60. Latin instruction was often part of history or rhetoric instruction. 

61. These schools are listed in Joseph S. Freedman, The Life, Significance, and 
Philosophy of Clemens Timpler (1563/4-1624) (Ph.D. dissertation. University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, 1982), pp. 156-157. This dissertation is currently being revised for 
publication. 

62. For example, the Lutheran academies at Strassburg and Altdorf were founded in 
1566 and 1578 respectively. Both academies were permitted to give degrees in 
philosophy yet not in theology, jurisprudence, and medicine; see Schindling, ‘Giessen’ 
(see n. 10), pp. 90-91. Strassburg and Altdorf differed from other consolidated (‘lower 
division’ and ‘upper division’) schools only in that the latter could not give philosophy 
degrees. The lower division of the Altdorf Academy had 3 grades in 1576 and 4 grades 
by 1586; the Strassburg Academy’s lower division had 9 grades in 1566 and had 10 
grades in 1578. See the following: Altdorf (1576), table before fol. Tl r ; Altdorf (1586), 
fol. B2 r -B3 r ; Strassburg (1566), fol. A4 V -B2 V ; Strassburg (1578), fol. dl v -d4 r . 

63. See the following: Goldmann, Hochschulen (see n. 10); Schindling, ‘Giessen’ (see 
n. 10), p. 100; Schindling, ‘Landesschule’ (see n. 10), col. 1409. It should be noted, 
however, that various labels were often used in order to refer to a single academic 
institution. The University of Ingolstadt’s philosophy faculty was referred to as a 
gymnasium in the early sixteenth century; see Ingolstadt (1519-1520), p. 158. In 1554 
the University of Vienna’s philosophy faculty was referred to as an archigymnasium; 
see Wien (1554), pp. 382. In 1573 the Jesuit school in Munich was known both as a 
collegium and as a gymnasium; see Munchen (1573), pp. 78-80. Variant uses of the term 
paedagogium are given in note 43 above. In the first decades of the seventeenth century 
the gymnasium illustre at Steinfurt/Westfalen is also referred to as schola ilhtstre, Hohe 
Schule , and Universitat; see Freedman, Timpler (see n. 61), p. 105. Schindling makes 
this same point with respect to the Strassburg Academy; see Anton Schindling, 
Humanistische Hochschule und Freie Reichsstadt. Gymnasium und Akademie in 
Strassburg 1538-1621 (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1977), p. 11. 
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64. Coburg was a Lutheran gymnasium illustre; see Coburg (1605), fol. k3 v -k4 v . 
Concerning Herbom and other Calvinist schools with the title gymnasium illustre see 
Gerhard Menk, Die hohe Schule Herborn in Ihrer Fruhzeit (1584-1660). Ein Beitrag 
zum Hochschulwesen des deutschen Kalvinismus im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation 
(Wiesbaden: Selbstverlag der Historischen Kommission fur Nassau, 1981). Further 
schools with this title are listed in Goldmann, Hochschulen (see n. 10). 

65. The schools at Strassburg and Altdorf (see n. 62) constituted exceptions to this 
rule. 

66. To give one example, some of the public disputations on philosophy held at the 
gymnasium illustre in Steinfurt/Westfalen are listed in Gunter Richter, Theophil Caesar 
(Nieuwkoop: De Graaf, 1967), pp. 69-76, 85, 88-89, 100-101, 105. At this school in 
Steinfurt Clemens Timpler wrote letters of recommendation for Johann Rudolf 
Lavater and Jodocus Wagner in the years 1601 and 1609 respectively; see section B of 
the source bibliography. 

67. Timpler earned his Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees at the University 
of Leipzig in a little over one year’s time; one of his colleagues at Steinfurt, Conrad 
Vorstius, received his Licentiate of Theology and Doctor of Theology degrees at the 
University of Heidelberg within a four week period. See Freedman, Timpler (see n. 61), 
pp. 20-24, 37, 95 and section B of the source bibliography. 

68. For this point see Schindling, ‘Giessen’ (see n. 10), p. 91. 

69. The Jesuit schools at Olmutz and Vienna offered instruction in these grades; see 
Wien (1557), pp. 532-534 and Olmutz (1566), pp. 566-567. 

70. This was also true at the Jesuit schools in Cologne and Munich previous to the 
expansion of both institutions. See Koln (1557), fol. 99 v -100 r and Munchen (1569), pp. 
41-43. 

71. See Munchen (1573), pp. 78-81 and Wurzburg (1592), fol. l r ‘ v . 

72. A very good account of this development is given in Karl Hengst, Jesuiten an 
Universitaten und Jesuitenuniversitaten (Paderbom et al.r Ferdinand Schonigh, 1981). 

73. Wien (1557), p. 534; Munchen (1573), p. 81; Wurzburg (1592), fol. l v . 

74. See table m. In 1613 a lower level grade ( infima) was first added to the 
curriculum; beginning in 1625 a second lower level grade ( principia ) was also integrated 
into the University. See Dillingen (1613), fol. 242; Dillingen (1625), p. 326. 

75. Philology—i.e. logic, rhetoric, grammar, poetics, and history—is considered in 
this conjunction as part of philosophy. 

76. This was the case at the universities of Ingolstadt, Leipzig, and Tubingen. See 
Tubingen (1508), s. 379; Hofmann, Tubingen (see n. 42), p. 127; Leipzig (1409-1410), p. 
309; Leipzig (1436-1437), p. 325; Leipzig (1471), p. 391; Leipzig (1499), p. 454; Leipzig 
(1507), pp. 502-503; Arno Seifert, ed., Die Universitat Ingolstadt im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhmdert. Texte und Regesten (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1973), p. 18. 

77. At universities founded after 1500 some or all of these teaching positions usually 
were created with the establishment of the university itself. The University of 
Marburg’s philosophy faculty had four permanent teaching positions — for poetics, 
Greek, history, and mathematics — when the University was established in 1527; 
positions for physics, logic, and moral philosophy were created in 1533,1533, and 1534 
respectively. See Franz Gundlach, ed., Catalogus Professorum Academiae 
Marburgensis. Die akademischen Lehrer der Philipps- Universitat in Marburg von 1527 
bis 1910 (Marburg: Elwert, 1927), pp. 281, 307, 310, 313, 363-364, 386. At the 
University of Giessen all of the philosophy faculty’s permanent teaching positions 
apparently were created together with the foundation of the university; see Giessen 
(1607), pp. 19-21. 
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78. At the University of Ingolstadt permanent teaching positions in select 
philosophical disciplines (i.e. mathematics) were initially established outside of the 
philosophy faculty; see Seifert, Texte (see n. 76), p. 19. 

79. These dates are taken from Ernst Conrad, Die Lehrstuhle der Universitat 
Tubingen und ihre Inhaber (1477-1927) (Tubingen, Zulassungsarbeit zur 
wissenschaftlichen Prufung des Lehramts an Gymnasien, 1960), pp. 41-46,48-49,52- 
53; I have used the copy of the Tubingen University Archive with the call number Ht 1. 
Also see Hofmann, Tubingen (see n. 42), pp. 127-142. 

80. This information is taken from Hautz, Heidelberg (see n. 43), 1: 371-374,426- 
427; 2:49-50,54 and from Heidelberg (1566 and 1568). This appears to conflict with the 
University of Heidelberg philosophy faculty’s records for the year 1554; those records 
mention a physicae professor and a dialect ices professor. See Heidelberg (1554), fol. 
8 r * v . Apparently it was not until 1584 that every member of the University of 
Heidelberg’s philosophy faculty senate had been assigned some official position; see 
Heidelberg (1566, 1568, 1584, 1591, and 1600) and table k. 

81. In the case of Leipzig, Moritz Brasch asserts this to be the case; see Moritz 
Brasch, Leipziger Philosophen. . . Die Philosophic an der Leipziger Universitat vom 15.- 
19. Jahrhundert (Leipzig: Verlag von Adolf Weigel, 1894), viii-ix. Yet extant records of 
those subjects taught at the University of Leipzig’s philosophy faculty between 1502 
and 1558 indicate the establishment of these permanent teaching positions in Leipzig 
was in fact the consummation of a long but slow development; see Leipzig (1502-1558), 
pp. 388-748. 

82. Tubingen (1508), pp. 378-379; also see the following note. 

83. This occurred at Erfurt in 1519 and at Ingolstadt by 1539; see Erfurt (1519), pp. 
88-89 and Ingolstadt (1539), pp. 183-186. At the University of Vienna the philosophy 
teachers were collegiatn in 1537 and professores in 1554; see table i. At the University of 
Leipzig philosophy teachers were lectores until at least 1523, praelectores from 1526 
until 1539, and professores from 1541 onwards; see Leipzig (1502-1558), pp. 388-748. 

84. In 1546 the University of Wittenberg’s philosophy faculty consisted of 10 
’lecturers' ( lectores ) and an unspecified number of ’masters’ ( magistri ). The duties of 
each lecturer are described in detail; two of them were also responsible for 
administering the University’s student residences in addition to teaching their own 
respective philosophical disciplines. Apparently the masters were those private 
teachers who had been approved by the philosophy faculty. See Wittenberg (1546), fol. 
D4 v -El r . At Heidelberg half a century later the regents (i.e. administrators) of the 
university’s student residences were temporary members of the philosophy faculty (see 
table k). As First Regent of the University of Heidelberg’s Casimirianum dormitory 
from 1593 until 1595, Clemens Timpler also gave private instruction; see Freedman, 
Timpler (see n. 61), pp. 45, 54. Six private teachers are mentioned by name in a 
manuscript list of University of Giessen philosophy facility members and their 
respective teaching assignments; see Giessen (between 1607 and 1609). Also see the 
following study: Ewald Horn, ‘Zur Geschichte der Privatdozenten’, Mitteilungen der 
Gesettschaft fur deutsche Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, 11 (1901): 26-70. 

85. However, a modified form of hierarchy existed at those late medieval universities 
(e.g. Ingolstadt, Leipzig, Vienna) which required a waiting period of 2 to 8 years for 
those masters of arts who wished to join the 'inner council’ ( consilium ) of the arts (i.e. 
philosophy) faculty, see Seifert (see n. 46), pp. 162-163 and Leipzig (1499), p. 439. 

86. Seifert, Texte (see n. 76), p. 18; Seifert, Verfassungsgeschichte (see n. 46), pp. 157- 
158, 164-165. 

87. Erfurt (1519), p. 93. 
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8$. Rudolf Tommen, Geschichte der Universitdt Basel 1532-1632 (Basel: C. Detloffs 

Buchhandlung, 1889), pp. 258-259, 263, 26S, 267. 

89. When presenting sub-categories of the soul, Johannes Welcurio touches upon 
the areas of physics, optics, logic, and ethics; see Welcurio (1537), table before p. 1. 
Valentinus Erythraeus ventures into physics, mathematics, optics, the classification of 
academic and non-academic disciplines, ethics, logic, rhetoric and physical education 
when discussing the concepts of quality and disposition (a sub-category of quality); see 
Erythraeus (1551), pp. 49-54. Clemens Timpler’s concept of sign involves theology, 
metaphysics, physics, logic, family life, politics, and human physiognomy; see 
Freedman, Timpler (see n. 61), chapter 20 (pp. 753-779). 

90. These conclusions have been reached on the basis of those German Jesuit 
archival records which I have seen to date. In Wurzburg (1592) and Dillingen (1632 
and 1642) individual professors taught metaphysics, physics, and logic while a fourth 
professor taught both ethics and mathematics. In Dillingen (1625, 1643, 1644 and 
1648) a single professor taught ethics, Hebrew, and mathematics. Mathematics was 
not offered in Cologne (1560-1562) or in Dillingen (1650 and 1651). Apparently the 
Jesuits did not establish separate grades for ethics and mathematics anywhere within 
the German language area; see Hengst, Jesuiten (see n. 72), pp. 98, 109, 114, 126,141, 
165. Of the Jesuit curricula utilised in this study only Prague (1556) and Ingolstadt 
(1590) mention instruction in family life and politics; see Prague (1556) and Ingolstadt 
(1590), p. 424. 

91. For example, see the following: Leipzig (1519), pp. 40-41; Wittenberg (1546), fol. 
D4 V -E1 r ; Basel (1544-1556), table following p. 348; Ingolstadt (1560-1561), pp. 201- 
202; Jena (1592). 

92. For example, see Wien (1537), p. 356; Jena (1568), fol. 25 r ; Dillingen (1613), fol. 
242; Giessen (1629), p. 166. It should be pointed out, however, that rhetoric instruction 
was included within the philosophy curriculum of some medieval universities in 
Central Europe. Refer to the following: Koln (1398), pp. 66-67; Erfurt (1412), pp. 141, 
143; Greifswald (1456), p. 309; Freiburg (1463), pp. 40-41; Basel (1465), p. 26; Leipzig 
(1471), pp. 399, 405. 

93. See John Fletcher, ‘Change and Resistance to Change: a Consideration of the 
Development of English and German Universities during the Sixteenth Century’, 
History of Universities 1 (1981), 5. The content of 15th century German logic 
curriculum is summarised well in James H. Overfield, Humanism and Scholasticism in 
Late Medieval Germany (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1984), pp. 
28-34, 43-44. This decline of emphasis upon logic at Central European universities 
during the Reformation era appears to have been partially due to the fact that logic was 
also taught at many middle level schools. 

94. For example, geography was taught at Vienna (1537 and 1554) and Giessen 
(1629) while cosmography was taught at Basel (1540 and 1544), Dillingen (1576 and 
1593), and Frankfurt an der Oder (1610). At Helmstedt (1649-1650) military 
architecture was taught as part of mathematics. See Basel (1540), p. 339; Basel (1544), 
p. 341; Dillingen (1576), fol. 205; Dillingen (1593), fol. 223; Frankfurt an der Oder 
(1610), p. 87. Also see tables i and n. 

95. Exceptions to this are the University of Erfurt (1519), the University of Vienna 
(1537 and 1554) and the Altdorf Academy (1586 and 1589). At the University of 
Leipzig optics was not taught from 1522 onwards. In the early seventeenth century, 
optics was taught at the Universities of Dillingen (1610, 1612, and 1613), Giessen 
(1629), and Cologne (1641-1642). See tables i and 1; Altdorf (1586), fol. BI V and 
Altdorf (1589), fol. Blr; Dillingen (1610), fol. 239; Dillingen (1612), fol. 241; Dillingen 
(1613), fol. 242; Giessen (1629), p. 158; Koln (1641-1642). 
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96. Music instruction was offered at Freiburg im Breisgau in 1463 but not in 1490 or 
1505. At Leipzig it was taught through early 1505 but not thereafter; see Leipzig (1502- 
1558), pp. 415,419. At Rostock it was offered in 1520 but not in the 1560s. Music was 
still taught at Vienna in 1537 and 1554 (see table i). 

97. No easy explanation can be given for this development; this problem will be 
discussed in another article (see note 6). 

98. Metaphysics was taught at the University of Leipzig through the year 1542 but 
not thereafter; see Leipzig (1502-1558), pp. 667-669. 

99. Max Wundt held to this opinion; see Max Wundt, Die deutsche Schulmetaphysik 
des 17.Jahrhunderts (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr/Paul Siebeck, 1939),pp. 5,12-13,34-69. 
To date little evidence has been produced to the contrary. At the Altdorf Academy in 
1586 and 1589 and at the University of Giessen in 1607 the professor of logic also 
taught metaphysics; by 1618 in Altdorf and by 1629 in Giessen there was a professor of 
logic and metaphysics. See Altdorf (1586), fol. Bl v ; Altdorf (1589), fol. Bl r ; Altdorf 
(1618); table 1. 

100. Refer to Geoffrey L. Bursill-Hall, Speculative Grammars in the Middle Ages (The 
Hague and Paris: Mouton, 1971), pp. 15-16, 22-31. 

101. A very good account of the reasons for this change is given in Terrence Heath, 
‘Logical Grammar, Grammatical Logic, and Humanism in Three German 
Universities’, Studies in the Renaissance , 18 (1971): 9-64. 

102. See the following encyclopedias: Reisch (1503); Aventinus (1518); Ringelbergius 
(1531). Valla (1501), however, discusses grammar after mathematics and physics. 

103. Butelius (1609), Keckermannus (1613), Scheiblerus (1627), and Du Pleix (1638) 
serve as examples of this. 

104. During the sixteenth century many transitional names were used such as ‘liberal 
arts, philosophy, and languages’ 0 liberates artes, philosophia et linguae) at Vienna 
(1554), ‘arts and languages’ ( artes et linguae) at Rostock (1565), and ‘philosophy and 
arts’ {philosophia et artes) at Altdorf (1586); see Wien (1554), p. 380; Rostock (1565); 
Altdorf (1586), fol. Bl r . At the University of Heidelberg the name ‘arts faculty’ 
( facultas artium) began to be replaced by ‘philosophy faculty’ (facultas philosophica) 
from 1604 onwards; see Heidelberg (1601-1620). In the case of most Central European 
universities founded after 1550—e.g. Helmstedt — the name ‘philosophy faculty’ was 
used from the outset; see Helmstedt (1581). 

105. Unfortunately, it is very difficult to compare 16th century Central European 
‘lower level’ and ‘middle level’ schools with any medieval predecessors which they may 
have had; extant information concerning the curriculum of such schools in medieval 
Central Europe is extremely hard to find. Refer to Lynn Thorndike, ‘Elementary and 
Secondary Education in the Middle Ages’, Speculum , 45 (1940), 400-8. 

106. Yet at the universities of Vienna and Helmstedt it also appears that instruction 
on family life was subordinated to politics instruction; see tables i and n. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

1. The title page of an astronomy textbook by Johannes Stierius (fl. 
c. 1640), a professor in the University of Jena’s philosophy 
faculty. The philosophical disciplines are represented in the 
upper third of the title page. Theoretical philosophy (i.e. 
metaphysics, physics, and mathematics) is on the left while 
practical philosophy (i.e. ethics, family life, and politics) is on 
the right. It is unclear here whether Stierius regards philology 
(i.e. grammar, rhetoric, and logic) as part of philosophy, as an 
instrument of philosophy, or as both. The bottom third of the 
title page depicts a public disputation; Ienense (i.e. Jena) has 
been written in by a contemporary hand. See Stierius (1642). 

2. A timetable of instruction to be offered at the Lutheran 
consolidated school in Lauingen (on the Danube) from April 
1609 until April 1610. The instruction in the ‘upper level’ 
(lectiones publicae), ‘middle level’ {lectiones classicae ), and 
‘lower level’ ( schola urbana) is summarised in the left, middle, 
and right columns respectively. See Lauingen (1609). 

3. A timetable summarising the curriculum at the Jesuit University 
of Dillingen beginning in October 1613. Dillingen is located on 
the Danube, five kilometers downstream from Lauingen. The 
University’s ‘upper level’ taught theology and philosophy. The 
‘middle level’ ( schola humcmiorum litterarum) offered instruction 
in rhetoric, poetics {humanitas), and grammar. A ‘lower level’ 
grade ( infima ) was part of the University from 1613 onwards; a 
second lower level grade ( principia ) was added in the year 1625. 
See Dillingen (1613), fol. 242 and Dillingen (1625), p. 326. 

4. This illustration appears together with a commencement 

address given at a graduation ceremony of the Strassburg 

Academy; also included is a summary of the Academy’s 
curriculum during the Summer Semester of 1578. Late 16th 
century academic life is portrayed here in a negative manner, in 
sharp contrast to earlier representations thereof such as the 12th 
century Hortus deliciarum. The Strassburg student must 
overcome the seven obstacles pictured here on route to the 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees. Grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, physics, and mathematics are mentioned here as 
subjects to be studied for these two degrees. See Strassburg 
(1578), fol. C4 r . 
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Full citations for illustrations 1, 2, 3, and 4 are given in the source 
bibliography. 
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, «< CATALOGVS LIBRORVM. *• It,*; 

!d QVORVM EXPLICATIONEM PRO-i 

>FESS ORES SOCIETATIS fBSV IN ACADEMIA S. HlfT^OWrMlWt 

l DILINCA AGCRED1ENTVR AD KESTVM S. LVC^. ANNO M. DC. XIII. JJjE 




m 

A 


1:0 f*C SCHOLIS THEOLOqiCIS. 

^ -; IN SACRA SCRIPTVRA. 

Pauli EpiRola IccundaadThimothcum. 
•Eiufdcm Epirtola ad Titum. 

ERJj IN THEOLOGIA SCHOLASTICA. 
pgj p X S. Thom* Aquinatis prima fecund* dc vicij* 6c 
uvu pcccatts,lcgibus, 6c gratia. 

££2 Ex ciufJcmS.Thom* tcrtia parte dcSacramcntis hi gc- 
ncrc, Jc Bapti(mo,6c EuchariRia. 

WW IN THEOLOGIA MORALE 

(Sa TNftnutioSav.crdotum cx Diuiois 6c EcclcfiaAicis Ca* 

\3v A nonibusdeprompra. 

IN HEBRAICIS. 

Sg 'pSalccnumDauidis, cum Grammauca Cardmalis 
SSX A Bellarmini. 

IN CONTROVERSY FIDEI. 

Rj! 

kvu ]jE Iuflificationc,6cpcccato, eorumque annex i*. 


IN METAPHYS1C A. 

A RiAotclis de prinu Philofophia, feu Metaphvfico- 
** lumhbri. 

INETHICA. 

pThicorum AriRotelisad NicomachumhbrL 

IN MATHEMATICA. j 

E Lcmcnta Geomctrica Euclidis. 

De horologi j s folar ibui. 

Spbxra. Perfpeaiua. 

IN THVSICA. 

A RiftotclislibrideauditioneNaturali.de Ccelo, dc 
Ortu,6c lntcritu, 6c dc Anima. 

IN LOGICA. 

I NRi tutioncs Dialc6Iic* Pctn a Fonfcca. 

Porphyrij Phoenicii Hagoge. 

Ariftocclis Organum. 


Jn biifcbolufrdtn qttotiiiuuu rrPetitroMtJj/nusidi^ dijj>utdliot"S t o 8 **o qno^dictnbhc f iijputab'ti ur.Gentrdttpr*- 
Wj teresiLJlKiaiioneiinfmruIoi rntnfei baMwunr.h'MCMiioi&MMttmammitxflkdtttirprmfi (TfictaSmtteor.Arifl. 
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IN RHETORICA. 

M Tullii Ciceroni* Panic. 6c de opt. genert one, 
•Eiufdcm oration um rolumen fcoinduox 
TitiLiui) dec a* tcrtia. 

L. Annzi ScnccxTragcrdix. 

DcmoRhcnis Philippic*. | 

Homcri Ilia*. 

lacobiGrctfeh ProfodiaGrxca. 

IN HVMANITATE. 

M TuUnCiccr.Tufculanar.qucRioa liber IV.6c V. 

•EiufdemOratiopro ArchuPocta. 

Cypriani Soarij Rhetonca. 

Quintus Curtius. 

P. Virgil i) Maroms Aneid. liber 11 f. 6r V. 

Q Horati) Flacci Carminum liber 111.6c 1V. 

S.Bafiliioratiodeiciunia 

lacobi Grctfcn Syntax is Grrca. 

IN S VPR EM A GRAMMATICES. 

M T. Cicer.EpiRol.ad FamiliarcahbcrV. 6c VI. 

♦Eiufdcm Lxliusfiucde Amicitia. 

Emmanuehs Aluari Syntaxisplcmor. 

Eiuldcm Profodia 3c Figur*. 

Pub. Ouidt) liber primus6c fccundusdc Ponto. 


O 

t 
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lacobi Pontani VolumenlLProgy mnafmarum. 

£fopi fabul* fclc<fl*. 

lacobi Grctfcn Gramma tica Grxca. 

* IN MEDIA GRAMMATICES. 

M TuIIij Ciceroni* EpiRolarum ad FamiUares hb. 

• duodecimu*. 

E mmanuclis Aluari Syntaxis. 

lacobi Ponuni Progymnafmarum Volumenprimum, 

CatcchifmusGrzcu*. 

lacobi Grctfcn Rudimenta linguzGrxc*. 

IN III GRAMMATICES. 

V/f T.Ciccr.fcledlanjm EpiRolarum liberquarm*. 
^^♦Emmanuelif Aluari lib. I. Grammatic* cum In- 
trodu^ione Syntaxcos. 

lacobi Pontani felc^orum Progymnafmarum liber 11. 
Ex Rudiment is lacobi Grctfcn dcclmacioncsfimphccs, 
6c verborum Baryronorum inflexia 
IN INFIMA. 

T.CicCT. EpiRolarum fcle^arumliber primus. 
^ VA *EinmanucIis Aluari Rudimenta. 
lacobi Ton rani fclc&orum Progymnafmatum, liber 
primus. 

Elemcnra Rgux Gr*c*. 




Diliofi. Apvd IttaviM Mini, 


K/w n . kinan* rtnmufmtt 

Camhtfm c rulain dt Jbmt trsittm. 
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TAB VL A MILITIAE- 

Scholafticae. 



AD., 1 V VEN T VTEM.. 

EritibiprxcipuoshoftesjSrudiofalimcntiis, 
PalladisantcArccm-,qiiiruacafti ; aloeant. 
HicRuditas:Metus:hic Stupor: hiCiguaua.Voluptis:.: 

Hie ammnmfra^hirn^tutba fuperba fugatr 
Qiios vbiconftantiftudio fuperaums hoftes:-.: 

Necnon feptenosviccrisartegradus.' 
Moxtriplicisrcfcrat Turris : penetralia Pallas::.-: 

Et tepcrpetUQ GLORIA parta manct.. 

M* B, VV^. 
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SOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Library and archive locations (together with call numbers) are given for all of 
the source materials listed here. The following abbreviations are used for this 
purpose: HAB — Herzog August Bibliothek; LB = Landesbibliothek; LHB 
= Landes- und Hochschulbibliothek; SA — Staatsarchiv; SB — 
Staatsbibliothek; StA = Stadtarchiv; StB = Stadtbibliothek; SUB = Staats- 
und Universitatsbibliothek; UA = Universitatsarchiv; UB = 
Universitatsbibliothek; ZB = Zentralbibliothek 

A. individual academic institutions (alphabetically according to 
institution) 

B. other sources (1): manuscripts 

C. other sources (2): printed works (alphabetically according to author) 


* * * 


A. individual academic institutions (alphabetically according to 

institution) 

[Altdorf] Introductio novae scholae Aldorfianae Noribergensium. . . quibus 
accesserunt . . . typus classium. Noribergae: In officina typographies 
Katharinae Theodorici Gerlachij relictae viduae & haeredum Ioannis 
Montani, 1576. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 394.90 Quodl. (2)] 

Ordo quatuor facultatum sive brevis descriptio praelectionum & 
exercitationum Academiae Altorphinae. Altorphii: Excudebat Nicolaus 
Knorr, 1586. [Leipzig UB: Poet. lat. rec. 17/16] 

Ordo sive brevis descriptio praelectionum et exercitationum Academiae 
Altorphinae . . . Cum indice professorum, jam adjecto. Altorphii: apud 
Christophorum Lochnerum et Iohannem Hofmannum typographos 
academicos, 1589. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 202 Quodl. (7)] 

Index professorum Academiae Altorphinae Noribergensium: et materiarum, 
quas quisque hoc annuo curriculo pertractabit. . . Series classium, et ordo 
lectionum earumdem. Altorfii Noricorum: typis Abrahami Wagenmanni, 
1618. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 217.6 Quodl. (2)] 

Aschersleben (1589) -> Vormbaum, Vol. 1 
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Augsburg (1557) -*• Kehrbach, Monumenta , Vol. 60 

[Basel] Bernoulli, Carl Christoph, ed. Die Statuten der philosophischen 
Fakultat der Universitat Basel. Basel: Universitatsbuchdruckerei von 
Friedrich Reinhardt, 1907. 

(arts faculty statutes from the year 1465) 

Thommen, Rudolf. Geschichte der Universitat Basel 1532-1632. Basel: C. 
Detloffs Buchhandlung, 1889. 

pp. 339-340: Studienordnung von 1540 
pp. 340-342: Studienordnung von 1544 
pp. 342-344: Studienordnung von 1551 
pp. 344-348: Studienordnung von 1591 
table following p. 348: Uebersicht uber die an der Artistenfakultat in den 
Jahren 1544-1556 beschaftigten Professoren und deren Bezuge 
(all are transcriptions of originals in Basel SA) 

[Braunschweig] Pouchenius, Andreas. Scholae Brunsvigensis ad divum 
Martinum administrate, [s.l.]: 1562. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 120.3 Eth. (4)] 

Braunschweig (1546) -+ Kehrbach, Monumenta , Vol. 1. 

[Bremen] Brevis index lectionum, et exercitationum quibus < si Deus volet > 
his aestivis mensibus naviter incumbemus in Schola huius reipub. Bremae: 
1566. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 95.10 Quodl. 2° (296)] 

Index artium et lectionum, quibus < Deo praeside > aestivis mensibus anni 
9Q in Schola Bremensi naviter incumbemus. Bremae: Excudebat haeredes 
Amoldi Wesselij, 1590. [Bremen UB: Brem. b. 597, nr. 2] 

[Coburg] Inauguratio illustris Gymnasii Casimiriani. . . quae feliciter coepta 
& peracta, die 3. Julii, anni currentis: et . . . peracta fuit, a designatis 
scholarchis, rectore, & collegis Gymnasii Casimiriani. Coburgi: In ducali 
typographia excudebat Iustus Hauck, 1605. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 201.24 
Quodl. (9)] 

Cologne -*■ Kdln 

[Dillingen] Catalogus lectionum, 1564-1614. [Dillingen an der Donau, 
Studienbibliothek: XV y 134, fol. 192-243] 

(timetables of the Universities of Dillingen, 1564-1614) 

Volumen primum actorum in Academia Dilingana ab 1551 usque ad 1632. 
[Dillingen an der Donau, Studienbibliothek: XV/226/1] 

Actorum universalis Dillingae volumen II. Ab anno Domini 1632 ab annum 
1716 inclusive. [Dillingen an der Donau, Studienbibliothek: XV/226/2] 
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[Dusseldorf] Krafft, K. 'Die Gelehrte Schule zu Dusseldorf im sechszehnten 
Jahrhundert unter dem Rectorat von Johann Monheim’, Programm der 
Realschule zu Dusseldorf (Dusseldorf: Hermann Voss, 1853), pp. 3*32. 
pp. 25-27: Elenchus auctorum, qui summa fide maximaque diiigentia 
in schola Dusseldorpiana explicabuntur. (Lectionsverzeiniss, 
eingereicht an den Burgermeister und Rath von Dusseldorf am 21. Juli 
1556.) 

[Erfurt] Weissenbom, J. C. Hermann, ed. Acten der Erfurter Universitat. 
Zweiter Theil. Halle: Druck und Verlag von Otto Hendel, 1884; reprint ed., 
Nendeln/Liechtenstein: Kraus reprint, 1976. 

pp. 122-160: arts faculty statutes from the year 1412/1449 

Oergel, Georg. ‘Die Studienreform der Universitat Erfurt vom Jahre 1519’, 
Jahrbuecher der Koniglichen Akademe gemeirmutziger Wissenschaften zu 
Erfurt , Neue Folge, Heft 25 (Erfurt: Verlag von Carl Villaret, 1889), pp. 81- 
96. 

[Frankfurt an der Oder] Kaufmann, Georg and Gustav Bauch, eds. Acten 
und Urkunden der Universitat Frankfurt a. O. 6 vols. Breslau: M. & H. 
Marcus, 1898. 

Vol. 2 (1898): Reh, Paul, ed. Die allgemeinen Statuten der Universitat 
Frankfurt a. O. (1510-1610). 

p. 87: University statutes pertaining to philosophy instruction from the 
year 1610. 

Vol. 6 (1906): Bauch, Gustav, ed. Aus den ersten Jahrzehnt der 
Universitat und die altesten Dekanatsbucher der Juristen und der 
Mediziner. 

pp. 33-39: University timetable from the year 1512 

pp. 40-46: requirements for the Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 

degrees from the year 1512 

[Freiburg im Breisgau] Ott, Heinrich and John M. Fletcher, eds. The 
Medieval Statutes of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Freiburg im 
Breisgau. Notre Dame, Indiana: the Medieval Institute/University of Notre 
Dame, 1964. 

pp. 39-76: statutes from the year 1463 
pp. 77-104: the statutes of 1490 
pp. 105-139: the statutes of 1504-1505 

[Giessen] Wasserschleben, H., ed. Die altesten Privilegien und Statuten der 
Ludoviciana. Giessen; Louis Wenzel, 1881. (Programm, Universitat Giessen, 
1907) 

(University of Giessen, Statutes from the year 1607) 

(based on the original at Giessen UA: Urk. Nr. 318) 
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Designatio et ordo iectionum philosophicarum . . . designatio lectionum 
privatarum philosophicarum. [Darmstadt SA: E 6/B, 4/2, fol. 87 (86)] 
(teachers at and subject matters taught at the University of Giessen 
philosophy faculty; this document is from the year 1607, 1608, or 1609) 

Gundel, Hans Georg, ed. Statuta Academiae Marpurgensis deinde Gissensis 
de anno 1629. Marburg: Elwert, 1982. 

(based on the original at Giessen UA: Hs 33b) 

[Gorlitz] Institutiones literatae sive de discendi atque docendi ratione, tomus 
tertius. Torunii Borussorum: Excudebat Andreas Cotenius, 1588. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: Alv.: Ke 96] 

pp. 228-274: Disciplina & doctrina Gymnasii Gorlicensis, 1566 

Ludovicus Leoberg., Laurentius. Paraensis, et isagoge puerilis, ad lectionem 
librorum Ciceronis De oratione. Recitata in Schola Gorlicensi . . . 
Curriculum hibemum studiorum Scholae Gorlicensis. Sturmiana quaedam 
axiomata de ratione docendi. Gorlicii: Excusus typis Ambrosij Frischij, 1585. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 20.1 Eth. (4)] 

fol. Gl r -I3 v : Curriculum hibemum studiorum Schola Gorlicensis, 
Exhibitum . . . Calend. Octob. anno 1584. 

Gorlitz (1609) -*■ Vormbaum, Vol.2. 

[Gottingen] Petrus, Henricus. Gottingensis ad Lainum Paedagogia 
oKiaypa<f>ia : item statuta et leges quibus adiunctae sunt, orationes duae. 
Francofurdi: apud Ioannes Wechelum, 1586. [Hannover LB: C 3825 (1)] 

Hubmeier, Hippolytus. Ordo lectionum Paedagogii Gottingensis 
praescriptus semestri hyberno, anno 1605. Jenae: Exudebat Tobias 
Steinman, 1605. [Gottingen StA: Altes Aktenarchiv (Schulsachen: 
Lateinschule), Nr. 10, fol. 3] 

Catalogus lectionum post dn. paedagogiarcha obitum continuatum. 
Gottingae: Prid. Non. Jun. 1645. [Gottingen StA: Altes Aktenarchiv 
(Schulsachen: Lateinschule), Nr. 10, fol. 4 r ' v ] 

Catalogus lectionum Paedagogii Gottingensis. 8. Kal. Decembreis, 1646. 
[Gottingen StA: Altes Aktenarchiv (Schulsachen: Lateinschule), Nr. 10, fol. 
5 rv ] 


Catalogus lectionum Paedagogii Gottingensis. 16. Kal. Novembreis, 1647. 
[Gottingen StA; Altes Aktenarchiv (Schulsachen: Lateinschule), Nr. 10, fol. 
6 rv ] 
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[Greifswald] Kosegarten, Johann Gottfried Ludwig. Geschichte der 
Universitat Greifswald mit urkundlichen Beilagen. Vol. 2. Greifswald: C.A. 
Koch/Th. Kunike, 1856. 

pp. 297-312: Die Statuten der Artistenfacultat von 1456 

[Hannover] Strubius, Joannes. Dissertatio de oeconomia Scholae 
Hannoveranae habita . . . discipulos primae classis . . . IV. Non. Majas, 
anno 1634. Nunc publicae luci data. Rinthelii: Typis suis exscribebat Petrus 
Lucius, 1635. [Hannover LB: T-A 6073 (2)] 

[Heidelberg] Acta . . . facultatis artium (of the University of Heidelberg), 
1545-1601. Heidelberg UA: 1, 3, 51 

fol. 54 r -68 r : Constitutiones ac leges Collegii Facultatis Artium . . . 
1551 

fol. 7 v -9 r : contains information concerning the philosophy curriculum, 
1554 

fol. 84 r : senators of the philosophy faculty, 1566 
fol. 90 v : senators of the philosophy faculty, 1568 
fol. 120 v : senators of the philosophy faculty, 1584 
fol. 137 r : senators of the philosophy faculty, 1591 
fol. 146 v : senators of the philosophy faculty, 1600 

Acta universitatis 159(9?)-1600 (University of Heidelberg) [Heidelberg UA: 
1, 3, 20] 

fol. 165 r : members of the University senate, 1600 


Acta . . . facultatis artium (of the University of Heidelberg), 1601-1620. 
[Heidelberg UA: i, 3, 52] 


Institutio iuventutis in paedogogiis illustribus Inferioris Palatinatus. 
Heidelbergae: Typis Gotthardi Vogelini, 1615. [Munchen SB: 4 H. lit. p. 113] 


[Helmstedt] Ordo lectionum in omnibus facultatibus, quae in Academia 
Iulia, quae est Helmstadii, hoc semestri aestivo anni 1581 publice 
proponuntur. Helmstadii: Excudebat Iacobus Lucius, 1581. [Hannover SA: 
Cal. Br. 21, Nr. 4135 (= nr.4), fol. 10 rv ] 


Catalogus lectionum quae mense Januario, Februario, Martio usque ad 
Paschae anni 1644 in Acad. Jul. publice habitae sunt. [Wolfenbuttel SA: 37 
Alt 2472, fol. 48 r -51'l 

(timetable of the University of Helmstedt, 1644) 

Catalogus lectionum et exercitationum quae futuro semestri aestivo a festo 
Paschae ad festum usque Michaelis anno 1650 habebunt Academiae Iuliae 
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professores. Helmaestadii: Ex officina Henningi Mullen, 1650. [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: 28.3 Gram. (4)] 

fol. a5 r -a7 v : Catalogus lectionum exercitationumque a festo Michaelis 
anni 1649 ad festum Paschae 1650 in Academia Julia habitarum. 

Hombach (1575) -* Kehrbach, Monumenta , Vol. 49 

[Ingolstadt] Prantl, Carl. Geschichte der Ludwig-Maximilian-Universitat in 
Ingolstadt, Landshut, Munchen. Zweiter Band. Munchen: Christian Kaiser, 
1872. 

pp. 154-161: Statuten der Artisten-Facultat, 1519-1520 

pp. 183-186: Neue Statuten der Artisten, 1539 

pp. 413-444: Liber statutarum facultatis artisticae Ingolstadii 

recognitus anno 1649 

Seifert, Amo, ed. Die Universitat Ingolstadt im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert. 
Texte und Regesten. Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1973. 

pp. 130-132: Protokolle des Senats und der Artistenfakultat, 1526 
pp. 413-425: Statuten der Artistenfakultat, 1590 

[Jena] Rector et professores Academiae Ienensis . . . Lectiones theologiae 
. . . iuridicae . . . medicae . . . philosophicae. Ienae: 27 Junij 1564. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 95.10 Quodl. 2° (245)] 

Leges Academiae Jenensis, 1568. [Darmstadt SA: E 6/B (11/9), fol. l r -32 v ] 

Academia Jenensis. Lectionum publicarum designatio pro semestro aestivo. 
1592. Ienae: typis Tobiae Steinmanni, 1592. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 39 Rhet. 
( 2 )] 

[Jiiterbog] Grunius, Johannes. ZKiaypafia scholae trivialis recte aperiendae 
. . . Conscripta pro Gymnasio Iutrebocensi. Witebergae: Excusa typis 
Simonis Gronenbergii, 1579. [Gottingen SUB: 8° Didact. 52/57 (5)] 

[Kassel] Moritz, Landgraf zu Hessen. auBschreiben . . . Wie es mit unserm / 
zu Beforderung der studierenden rittermassigen Jugend / in Kunsten und 
Sprachen / so dann zur Anfuhrung in alien ritterlichen Thugenden und 
Uebungen / in unserer . . . Cassell angeordnetem newem Illustri Collegio 
gehalten werden soli. Gedruckt zu Cassel: Durch Wilhelm Wessell, 1618. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 40.1 Pol. (7)] 

Kehrbach, Karl, ed. Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur deutsche Erziehungs- 
und Schulgeschichte. Jahrgang 1-29. Berlin: 1891-1910. 

Jahrgang 1, Heft 1 (1891): 

pp. 197-215: [Schneeberg] Windhaus, Dr. Die Schule zu Schneeberg 
unter dem Rektor Paul Obermeier 1555-1575. (Ratio Administrationis 
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Scholae Snebergensis Exhibita D. Pastori Johanni Sleiffer. Anno 1564 
Mense Septembri.) 

Jahrgang 4 (1894): 

pp. 17-28: [Stargard] Wehrmann, M. Die Schule zu Stargard in 
Pommem unter dem Rektor Thomas Reddemer (1604-1618). (Typus 
scholae Stargardianae, 1605) 

Jahrgang 6 (1896): 

pp. 223-226: [Pforta] Theile, Richard. Zur altesten Geschichte von 
Schulpforta. Drei Briefe des Johannes Rivius aus den Jahren 1543 und 
1544. (Lektionsplan von 1543) 

Jahrgang 9 (1899): 

pp. 133-167: [Schleswig] Freisen, Jos. Schulordnungen in Schleswig- 
Holstein seit Einfuhrung der Reformation, (s. 164: Lektionskatalog 
des Padagogiums in Schleswig, 1566) 

Jahrgang 10 (1900): 

pp. 166-173: [Stettin] Wehrmann, Martin. Die Statuten des 
Padagogiums in Stettin vom Jahre 1587. 

Kehrbach, Karl et al., eds. Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica. 
Schulordnungen, Schulbucher und padagogische Miscellaneen aus den 
Landen deutscher Zunge. Vols. 1-60, Berlin: 1886-1931. 

Vol. 1 (1886): Koldewey, Friedrich, ed. Braunschweigische 

Schulordnungen von den altesten Zeiten bis zum Jahre 1828 . . . Stadt 
Braunschweig. 

pp. 65-72: [Braunschweig] Institutio Scholae Brunsvicensis per 
aestatem anno 1546. 

Vol. 8 (1890): Koldewey, Friedrich, ed. Braunschweigische 

Schulordnungen von den altesten Zeiten bis zum Jahre 1828 . . . des 
Herzogtums Braunschweig 

pp. 116-121: [Wolfenbuttel] Lehrplan und Gesetze der Schule zu 
Wolfenbuttel, 160S 

Vol.42 (1908): Lurz, Georg, ed. Mittelschulgeschichtliche Dokumente 
Altbayems, einschliesslich Regensburgs. Zweiter Band. 

pp. 41-43: [Munchen] Index lectionum, quibus in Ducali Collegio 
Societatis Iesu, Monachiensis iuuentus informatur, 1569 
pp. 78-82: [Munchen] Lektionsplan des Munchner Jesuiten- 
gymnasiums, 1573 

Vol.49 (1911): Reissinger, K., ed. Dokumente zur Geschichte der 
humanistischen Schulen im Gebiet der Bayerischen Pfalz. Zweiter Band, 
pp. 129-131: [Hombach] Ordo lectionum an der Stadtschule und dem 
Gymnasium zu Hombach, 1575 

pp. 136-137: [Zweibrucken] Lektionsplan der Stadtschule, 1580 
pp. 182-186: [Meisenheim] De docendi ratione, et lectionum ordine in 
Schola Meisenheimensi, anno 1603 

p. 186: [Obermoschel] Gewohnliche Lectiones scholae Moschellanae, 
1603 
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pp. 186-187: [Kusel] Catalogus lectionum in schola Cusellana, pro ijs 
qui latine discere volunt, 1603 

Vol.60 (1931): Ockel, Hans, ed. Geschichte des hoheren Schulwesens in 
Bayerisch-Schwaben wahrend der vorbayerischen Zeit. 

pp. 32, 312-334: [Augsburg] Schulplan des Hieronymus Wolf fur die 
Schule St. Anna in Augsburg, 1557 

[Koln] Bianco, Franz Josef von. Die alte Universitat Koln und die spateren 
Gelehrten-Schulen dieser Stadt. Theil 1, Abtheilung 1. Koln: Gedruckt bei 
Chr. Gehln, 1855. 

2nd pagination, pp. 59-73: Statuta Facultatis Artium, 1398 

Historiae Gymn. Colon. SJ, 1556ff. [Koln, Archiv Norddeutscher Provinz 
SJ: Abt. O, I, 33] 

fol. 98 r v : Brevis et succincta status academiae Coloniensis explicatio, 
1563 

fol. 99 r * v : Catalogus lectionum novi Comonarum Collegii SJ qui 
servabitur a festo omnium sanctorum 1560, 1561, usque ad festum 
Paschae, 1562. 

fol. 99 v -100 r : Tabula lectionum huius Coronarum Collegij, 1557 
Kalend. Maij. 

fol. 162 v -163 v : Catalogus lectionum Collegii Coloniensis, toto anno 
observandis, a Calend. Novembris anni 1576 usque ad Calend. 
Novemb. sequentis anni 1577. 

Brevis catalogus lectionum et exercitationum aimae academiae Coloniensis 
in diversis facultatibus, 1563. [Koln StA: Universitat A 978, fol. 81-85] 

Kusel (1603) —► Kehrbach, Monument a , Vol. 49 

[Lauingen] Reusnerus, Nicolaus. Panegyris vema Illustris Scholae 
Lauinganae . . . anno 1579 9 Kal. Maias . . . celebrata. Lauingae: Per 
Leonhardum Reinmichaelium typographum Palatinum excusa, 1579. 
[Gdttingen SUB: 8° Hist. lit. part. I, 4640] 

Rector, scholastae, ac professores illustri gymnasii Palatini . . . Lection, 
publicae . . . Lection, classicae. Lauingae Suevomm ad Danubium: 1609 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 218.26 Quodl. (after 7)] (timetable for 1609-1610) 

[Leipzig] Zamcke, Friedrich, ed. Die Statutenbucher der Universitat Leipzig 
aus den ersten 150 Jahren ihres Bestehens. Leipzig: Bei S. Hirzel, 1861. 
pp. 305-322: Die altesten Statuten vom Jahre 1409-1410, mit 
Zusatzbeschlussen bis zum Jahre 1445 

pp. 323-345: Zweite Statutenredaction, vom Jahre 1436/7 mit 
Zusatzbeschlussen bis zum Jahre 1465 

dd. 379-431: Dritte Statutenredaction, aus dem Jahre 1471, mit 
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pp. 432-489: Vierte Statutenredaction vom Jahre 1499, mit Zusatzen 
bis zum Jahre 1522 

pp. 489-513: Funfte Statutenredaction, den Lehrcursus betreffend, 
vom Jahre 1507, nebst Zusatz vom Jahre 1512 

Erler, Georg, ed. Die Matrikel der Universitat Leipzig. 

Vol. 1: Die Promotionen von 1409-1559. Leipzig: Giesecke & Devrient, 
1897. 

pp. 388-748: includes lists of philosophy faculty teachers together with 
the subjects which they taught, 1502-1558 

[Lemgo] Copius, Bemhardus. Autores et exercitationes scholae 
Lemgoviensis in aestatem anni huius 60. [s.l.]: 1560. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 
95.10 Quodl. 2° (298)] 

[Lubeck] Oeconomia sive distributio lectionum et exercitiorum, quae in 
schola Lubecensi proponuntur, secundum horas et dies per classes singulas. 
Lubecae: Ex oflicina typograph. Samuelis Jauchij, 1621. [Braunschweig StB: 
C 399 8° (1)] 

Lukacs, S.J., Ladislaus. Monumenta Paedogogica Societatis Jesu. 

Vol. 3: 1557-1572. Romae: Institutum Historicum Societatis Jesu, 1974. 
pp. 532-534: [Wien] Catalogus lectionum Collegii Viennensis, mensi 
Novembri 1557 

pp. 566-567: [Olmutz] Catalogus lectionum Collegii Olomucensis, 
anno 1566 

pp. 567-571: [Wurzburg] Catalogus lectionum Collegii Herbipolensis, 
1567 

Magdeburg (1553) -> Vormbaum, vol. 1. 

Meisenheim (1603) -*• Kehrbach, Monumenta , Vol. 49. 

[Mengeringhausen] Die Schule in Mengeringhausen/Waldeck: Akten aus 
dem Jahr 1635. [Marburg SA: 115 Wald. Aelt. Kzl. 8 Schulen 8, Schule 
Mengeringhausen, 1635, unnumbered leaves] 

Moers (1635) -*• Vormbaum, Vol. 2. 

[Munster/Westfalen] Konigliches Paulinisches Gymnasium zu Munster. 
Festschrift zur Feier der Einweihung des neuen Gymnasialgebaudes am 27. 
April 1898. Munster in Westfalen: Aschendoiff, 1898. 

pp. 139-143: Ratio studiorum scholae Monasteriensis saeculi XVI. . . 
1551. 

Catalogus studiosorum in gymnasio Paulino 1636-37, 1639-41, 1643-47. 
[Munster SA: Mscr. VII 1026A: Depositum des Paulinums (26136)] 
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Munich -*■ Munchen -*• Kehrbach, Monumenta, Vol. 42 

[Neubrandenburg] Chesselius Brachtus, Matthias. Ludus literarius 
Neobrennopyrgi inclytae civitatis ditionis Megalopyrgensis in littore Baltico 
quomodo govemetur. Wittenbergae: 1553 mense Septembri. [Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: 509 Quodl. (5)] 

Olmutz (1566) -*■ Lukacs, Monumenta 

Pforta (1543) ->■ Kehrbach, Mitteilungen, Vol. 6 

[Prag] Ordo lectionum, quae in Collegio Regio apud S. Clementem . . . 
instituentur atque continuabuntur, 1556. [Munchen, Archiv Oberdeutscher 
provinz SJ: Mscr. A 1/19, Seite 4] 

Publicatio et introductio, scholae novae evangelicae Pragensis, das ist. . . es 
werden alhie die Predigt / oration, und Beschreibung des ganzen actus 
befunden. Leipzig: In Verlegung Abraham Lambergs, 1612. [Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: 416 Theol. (3)] 

[Rostock] Krabbe, Otto. Die Universitat Rostock im funfzehnten und 
sechszehnten Jahrhundert. Rostock: Druck von Adler’s Erben, 1854; reprint 
ed., Aalen: Scientia Verlag, 1970 

pp. 343-354: Lections-Cataloge von 1520 

Ordo lectionum, quae in Academia Rostochiensi, proximo semestri aestivo 
anni 1565 propenentur. Rostochii: Iacobus Transylvanus excudebat, 1565. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 95.10 Quodl. 2 (248)] 

Burenius, Amoldus. Causae cur scholae philosophicae praefecti in Academia 
Rostochiana, in disciplina rearcienda elaborarint, & quo ordine, & qua 
ratione, turn discendi in ilia hoc tempore, publice & privatim, utantur . . . 
oratio. Witebergae: Excudebat haeredes Petri Seitzij, 1566. [Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: 19.8 Med. (8)] 

Series lectionum, quae futuro semestri aestivo anni 1568 in Academia 
Rostochiensi publice proponetur. Rostochii: Excudebat Iacobus Lucius 
Transylavaniis, 1568. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 95.10 Quodl. 2° (253)] 

[Saarbrucken] Ruppersberg, Albert. Geschichte des Ludwigs gymnasiums zu 
Saarbrucken 1604-1904. St. Johann-Saarbrucken: Saardruckerei, 1904; 
reprint ed., St.Ingbert: Ruth Queisser Verlag Saarbrucker Bucher, 1977. 
pp. 44-50: Lehrplan des Gymnasiums, 1614 

Schleswig (1566) -> Kehrbach, Mitteilungen , Vol. 9 

Schneeberg (1564) -> Kehrbach, Mitteilungen , Vol. 1 
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Soest (1618) -> Vormbaum, vol. 2 

Stargard (1605) -*■ Kehrbach, Mitteilungen , vol. 4 

[Stargard] Rhenius, Johannes. Novi gymnasii in incylta Stargardia 
Pomeranae . . . nunc primum surgentis brevis adumbratio edita. Stetini: 
Typis Davidis Rhetii, 1633. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 289.2 Quodl. (2)] 

Stettin (1587) - Kehrbach, Mitteilungen , Vol. 10 

Stralsund (1591) -► Vormbaum, Vol. 2 

[Strassburg] (Dasypodius, Conradus). De schola urbis Argentoratensis. [s.l.]: 
1566 mense Novembri. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 120.3 Eth. (3)] 

Junius, Melchior and Michael Boschius, eds. Actus tres, Academiae Reipub. 
Argentoratensis: I. Classicorum, II. Baccalaureorum, III. Magistrorum. Ex 
quibus, & promotionum & legum, & disciplinae, & lectionum cum 
publicarum, turn classicarum ratio, pro hoc tempore, vere cognosci potest. 
Argentorati: Excudebat Nicolaus Vuyriot, 1578. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 202.2 
Quodl. (2)] (curriculum at the Strassburg Academy, 1578) 

[Trier] Statuten der philosophischen Fakultat aus dem 16. Jahrh. nebst 
Geschichte der Fakultat von 1563-1602. [Trier StA: 1578/212] 

fol. 25 r : requirements for the Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
degrees at the University of Trier, 1571 

fol. 28 v : requirements for the Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
degrees at the University of Trier, 1583 

[Tubingen] Roth, Rudolf, ed. Urkunden zur Geschichte der Universitat 
Tubingen aus den Jahren 1476 bis 1550. Tubingen: Verlag der H. 
Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, 1877. 

pp. 378-380: facultas artium, Bestimmungen, 1508 

Eisenlohr, Th. Sammlung der wurttembergischen Schul-Gesetze. Dritte 
Abtheilung. Tubingen: Ludw. Friedr. Feus, 1843. 

pp. 127-141: Herzog Christophs Ordnung der Universitat zu 
Tubingen, vom 15. Mai 1557 


Vienna -*■ Wien 


Vormbaum, Reinhold, ed. Evangelische Schulordnungen. Vols. 1-2. 
Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1860-1863. 

Vol. 1: Die evangelischen Schulordnungen des 16. Jahrhunderts. 
pp. 412-433: [Magdeburg] Magdeburger Schulordnung, 1553 
pp. 486-519: [Stralsund] Statuta, constitutiones legesque Scholae 
Stralsundensis, 1591 
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pp. 642-645: [Aschersleben] Ordo lectionum Scholae Ascherslebiensis, 
1589 

Vol.2: Die evangelischen Schulordnungen des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
pp. 81-103: [Gorlitz] Ordnung des Gymnasiums zu Gorlitz, 1609 
pp. 192-207: [Soest] Ordnung des Gymnasiums zu Soest, 1618 
pp. 267-283: [Moers] Ordnung des Gymnasiums zu Moers, 1635 

[Wien] King, Rudolf. Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universitat zu Wien. Band 

1, Theil 2: Urkundliche Beilagen. Wien: 1854; reprint ed., Frankfurt: 
Minerva, 1969. 

p. 166: Besoldungs-Status der Professoren der Universitat, 1552 
pp. 164-165: Feststeilung fixer Gehalte fur die Professoren aller 
Facultaten, 17 Janner 1554 

Kink, Rudolf. Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universitat zu Wien. Band 2: 
Statutenbuch der Universitat. Wien: 1854; reprint ed., Frankfurt, Minerva, 
1969. 

pp. 331-339: Erstes Reformgesetz Ferdinand’s I fur die Universitat 
Wien, 2 August 1533 

pp. 342-368: Zweites Reformgesetz Ferdinand’s I fur die Universitat 
Wien, 15 September 1537 

pp. 373-401: Ferdinand’s 1 neue Reformation der Uniersitat, 1 Janner 
1554 

Meister, Richard. Beitrage zur Geschichte der Universitat Wien. II. 
Geschichte des Doktorats der Philosophic an der Universitat Wien. Wien: 
Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1958. (Oesterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, Band 232, Abhandlung 

2 . ) 

pp. 20-21: Kanon der fur die Prufung zum Baccalaureus und fur fur die 
Priifung zum Magister als obligat geforderten Yorlesungen, 1554 
(transcribed the original in Wien UA: Acta facultatis philosophicae 
IV, fol. 216 v ) 

Wien (1557) -» Lukacs, Monumenta 

[Wittenberg] Friedensburg, Walter, ed. Urkundenbuch der Universitat 
Wittenberg. Teil 1: 1502-1611. Magdeburg: Selbstverlag der Historischen 
Kommission, 1926. 

pp. 146-147: Die philosphische Fakultat setzt einen bestimmten 
Studiengang fur die Anfanger fest, 1526. 

Academiae Witebergensis leges quae bis quotannis publice recitantur. 
Additae sunt et Collagii Theologi & Collegij Philosophici leges. 
Witebergae: 1546. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 202.91 Quodl. (12)] 

Wolfenbuttel (1605) -» Kehrbach, Monumenta, Vol. 8 
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[Wurzburg] Historiae Annales Provinciae Rhenanae Soc. Jesu, 1561*1593. 
[Mainz StA: 15/402] 

fol. 29 r -48 r : Annales Collegii Herbipolensis, 1567-1593 
fol. 31 r : professors at the Jesuit school in Wurzburg, 1567 

Wurzburg (1567) -* Lukacs, Monumenta 

Catalogus personarum et officiorum Collegij Societatis Jesu Herbipoli, 1592. 
[Mainz StA: 15/110, Dd 2, fol. l r -2 v ] (teachers at the Jesuit school in 
Wurzburg, 1592) 

[Zerbst] Einladungsschrift des Herzogl. Francisceums in Zerbst zu den 
offentlichen Schulprufungen am 29. und 30. Marz 1871. Zerbst: Romer & 
Sitzenstock, 1871. 

pp. 1-32: Kindescher, Franz. Geschichte des . . . Gesammt- 
gymnasiums zu Zerbst. Zweiter Teil. 

pp. 12-32: Distributio lectionum et autorum pro schola Servestana, 
1625 

Zweibrucken (1580) -» Kehrbach, Monumenta , Vol. 49 

[Zwickau] Muller, Johannes, ed. Vor- und fruhreformatorische 
Schulordnungen und Schulvertrage in deutscher und niederlandischer 
Sprache. Zweite Abteilung: Schulordnungen etc. aus den Jahren 1505-1523 
nebst Nachtragen vom Jahre 1319 an. Zschopau: Verlag von F.A. Raschke, 
1886. 

pp. 244-261: Zwickauer Schulordnung, 1523 (transcribed from the 
original in Dresden LB: H. Sax. H 756,24) 


B. other sources (1): manuscripts 

Clemens Timpler: recommendation letter for Johann Rudolf Lavater 
(Steinfurt; 1 May 1601) [Zurich ZB (manuscripts dept.): Msc. S. 154, fol. 
19 r ' v ] 

Clemens Timpler: recommendation letter for Jodocus Wagner (Steinfurt: 1 
September 1609) [Zurich ZB (manuscripts dept.): Msc. S. 161, fol. 80^ 

[University of Heidelberg] Liber actorum theol. facultatis, 1558-1739 
Heidelberg UA: I, 3, 41 

p. 141: Conrad Vorstius receives the Licentiate of Theology degree (8 
June 1594) and the Doctor of Theology degree (4 June 1594) 
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C. other sources (2): printed works (alphabetically according to author) 

Aenetius, Theophilus. flepl rjduiv -npaypareta seu doctrinae de moribus ab 
Aristotele, in decern libris Nicomachicis propositae, delineatio, & explanatio. 
Halae Saxonum: typis Erasmi Hynitzij, 1604. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 22.8 Eth. 
(4)] 

Aventinus, Ioannes. Encyclopedia orbisque doctrinarum hoc est omnium 
artium / scientiarum / ipsius philosophiae index ac divisio scriptores 
earumdem rerum. (Impressum Hagnoae): (In aedibus Thomae Anshelmi 
Badensis), (mense Iunio, 1518). [Berlin (West) SB: A 4482] 

Bilsteinius, Joan[nes], Syntagma Philippo-rameum artium liberalium, 
methodo brevi ac perspicua concinnatum. Basileae: Apud Conr. Waldkirch, 
1588. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: Alv.: Ca 58 (1)] 

Buccaferrea, Ludovicus. Explanatio libri I. Physiorum Aristotelis. Ex 
Ludovici Buccaferreae . . . lectionibus excerpta. [s.l.]: In Academia Veneta, 
1558. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 39.1 Phys. 2°] 

Butner, Wolffgangus. Dialectica deutsch. Das ist / disputierkunst. (Gedruckt 
zu Eisleben): (Durch Urban Gaubisch), 1574. [Berlin (West) SB: N1 5298] 

Butelius, Christophorus. Enchiridion philosophicum. Lubecae: Typis 
Iohannis Albini impensis Samuelis Iauchii, 1609. [Berlin (West) SB: N1 7284] 

Camenerus, Timannus. Compendium artis dialecticae. (Coloniae): (apud 
Servatium Cruphtanum), (1520). [Berlin (West) SB: N1 2792] 

Copius, Bemhardus. Idea sive partitio totius philosophiae, ex Platone 
potissimum & Aristotele collecta. Marpurgi: Typis Pauli Egenolphi, 1588. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: Alv.: Be 407 (6)) 

Du Pleix, Scipion. Corps de philosophie contenant la logique, la physique, la 
metaphysique, et l'ethique. A Rouen: Chez lean Berthelin, 1638. [Berlin 
(West) SB: Ni 7388] 

Erythraeus Lindaviensis, Valentinus. Z’x^/xartcT^oi 8loX€ktiko( Tabulae 
duorum librorum partitionum Sturmii. Argentinae (Argentorati): 
(Excudebat in aedibus Iacobi Iucundi Christianus Mylius), 1551 Pridie 
Calend. Septemb. (Kal. Septemb.) [Wiesbaden LB: Bd 1017 (2)] 

Flacius, Matthias. Opus logicum in Organum Aristotelis Stagiritae . . . 
constans libris XIII. Francofurti: Ex officina typographica Nicolai Bassaei, 
1593. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: O 75a. 8° Helmst.] 
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Granius, Nicolaus Andreas, praes. and Homeius, Conradus, resp. 
Disputatio de natura & partibus philosophiae eiusdemque instrumentis. 
Helmaestadii: Ex officina typographica Iacobi Lucij, 1612. [Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: O 231. 4° Helmst. (3)] 

Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus. Systema systematum. 2 vols. Hanoviae: 
Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1613. [Gottingen SUB: 4° Philos. 1,1090] 

Neander, Michael. Bedencken . . . Wie ein Knabe zu leiten / und zu 
unterweisen. . . vom sechsten Jahr seines alters an / bis auff das achtzehende 
. . . Auffs newe zum dritten mal ubersehen und gebessert. (Islebii): 
(Excudebat Urbanus Gubisius), 1582. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 399 Quodl. (3)] 

Pererius S. J., Benedictus. De communibus omnium rerum naturalium 
principiis & affectibus, libri quindecim. Parisiis: Apud Thomam 
Brumennium, 1579 [Aschaffenburg, Stiftsbibliothek: Q/326] 

Piccolomini, Alessandro. De la institutione di tutta la vita de 1’huomo nato 
nobile e in citta libera. Venetiis: Apud Hieronymum Scotum, 1543. 
[Gottingen SUB: 8° Polit. I, 4860] 

Puteanus, Erycius. Methodus litterarum, sive sermonis et rerum lineae, quae 
ad eruditionem faciunt. Lovanii: apud Andream Bouvetium, 1645. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 152.5 Eth. (2)] 

Reisch, Gregorius. Margarita philosophica. Friburgi: Ioannes Schottus, 
1503. [Berlin (West) SB: A 4401 B] 

Reudenius, Ambrosius. Libellus de philosophia ex Aristotele, eiusque 
interpretibus collectus: imprimis vero ex lectionibus. . . Simonis Simonij etc. 
. . . Atque editus in gratiam studiosae iuventutis, adiecta praefatione de 
ratione discendi. Jenae: Typis Donati Richtzenhan, 1579. [Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: 6.5 Log. (2)] 

Reyher, Andreas. Margarita philosophica in annulo, sive synopsis totius 
philosophiae . . . pro Gymnasio Hennebergico quod est Schleusingae, 
conscripta. Schleusingae: Impressa typis Petri Schmidii, 1635. [Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: O 2a.8° Helmst. (1)] 

Rhenius, Johannes. Compendium logicae Peripateticae ex Philippo 
Melanchthone et Aristotele. Islebii: Petrus Kuhne excudebat, 1620. [Berlin 
(West), Bibliothek der kirchlichen Hochschule (Kirchenbibliothek 
St.Nicolai, Spandau): 4/1520] 

Ringelbergius, Joachimus Fortius. Opera. Lugduni: Gryphius, 1531; reprint 
ed., Nieuwkoop: De Graaf, 1967. 
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Scheiblerus, Christophorus. Philosophia compendiosa seu philosophiae 
synopsis. Marpurgi: Ex typographeo Casparis Chemlini, 1627. [Gottingen 
SUB: 8° Philos. II, 1416 (4)] 

Stierius, Johannes. Praecepta doctrinae sphaerae ex probatis auctoribus 
collecta, & adjuvandae memoriae causa tabulis synopticis inclusa. [s.l.J: 
Impensis Johannis Birckneri, 1642. [Darmstadt LHB: 33/7545] 

Timplerus, Clemens. Metaphysicae systema methodicum ... in principio 
accessit eiusdem Technologia ... In calce vero addita sunt scholia . . . 
Rodolphi Goclenii, publice ab eo in Academia Marpurgensi dictata. 
Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1606. [Freiburg UB: B 2272 b] 

-. Philosophiae practicae pars tertia et ultima complectens Politicam 

integram . . . Adiectae in fine. Tabulae totius philosophiae practicae ideam 
complectentes. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1611. [Koln UStB: 
P 9 45 (nr. 3)] 

Valla, Georgius. De expetendis, et fugiendis rebus opus. Venetiis: In aedibus 
Aldi Romani impensa ac studio Ioannis Petri Vallae, 1501. [Gottingen SUB: 
2° Did. 178/77 (Tom. 1 u. 2)] 

Welcurio, [Johannes]. In philosophiae naturalis partem omnium 
praestantissimum, hoc est, Aristotelis de anima libros, epitome longe 
doctissima, per D. Welcurionem, clarissimum quondam philosophiae in 
Academia Wittenbergensi professorem conscripta, & nunc primum in lucem 
edita. Item M. Antonii Flaminii in XII. Aristotelis de Prima philosophia 
librum eruditissima Paraphrasis, non paulo quam antea emendatius excussa. 
Basileae: 1537. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: Alv.: Cc 432 (5)] 

Wendelerus, Michael. Practica philosophia. Editio tertia duabus prioribus 
multo auctior atque emendatior. Wittenbergae: Sumptu autoris & 
studiosorum typis vero Michaelis Wendts, 1647. [Berlin (West) SB: Np 
2970 3 (1)] 

Wolffstimus, Iacobus. Schola privata / hoc est. Nova et compendiossima 
ratio informandae pueritiae a primis literarum . . . quatuor instruments 
distributa. Augustae Vindelicor.: typis Matth. Langenwalderi, 1627. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 82.15 Gram.] 
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Cicero in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Rhetoric Instruction 


Any systematic attempt to investigate the role of Cicero 
within rhetoric instruction in 16th- and 17th-century 
Europe will uncover an overwhelming amount of relevant 
source material in printed and manuscript form extant in hun¬ 
dreds—if not thousands— of European archives and libraries. The 
assertion that Cicero was used within this rhetoric instruction 
amounts to little more than the statement of a self-evident fact. 
Less evident is how and why Cicero's writings were used to teach 
rhetoric during the period from 1500 to 1700. A variety of source 
materials will be examined here in order to arrive at tentative an¬ 
swers to these two questions. 


’This article is a slightly expanded and amended version of a paper read at the 
Sixth Meeting of the International Association for Neo-Latin Studies in Wolfenbuttel 
on August 15,1985. 

Note: Library and archive locations (together with call numbers) are given for all of 
the source materials cited within this paper. The following abbreviations are 
used for this purpose: BN = Biblioth&que Nationale; BNU = Biblioth&que Na¬ 
tional et Universitaire; FB = Furstliche Bibliothek; HAB = Herzog August 
Bibliothek; LB = Landesbibliothek; StB = Stadtbibliothek; SUB = Staats- und 
Universitatsbibliothek; UA = Universitatsarchiv; UB = Universitatsbibliothek; 
ULB = Universitats- und Landesbibliothek; UStB = Universitats- und Stadt¬ 
bibliothek; Hs.Abt. = Handschriftenabteilung; r — recto; v = verso. 


Copyright © 1986 by The International Society for the Study of Rhetoric. Reprinted from 
Rhetorica 4, no. 3 (1986), pp. 227-254, by permission. 
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An attempt to schematize 16th- and 17th-century rhetoric in¬ 
struction is given in table a. 1 One can distinguish between the 
"theoretical" and "practical" components of that instruction. Theo¬ 
retical rhetoric instruction 1. was held in the form of lectures, in¬ 
struction in small groups, and private instruction and 2. generally 
consisted of oral instruction combined with the use of prepared 
texts. These prepared texts shall be discussed shortly. 2 Practical in¬ 
struction in rhetoric generally consisted of memorization, written 
exercises, and oral exercises. 3 Written exercises included both 
"style exercises" (exercitium styli ) and letter writing. 4 Rhetoric was 
practiced orally by means of declamations and orations. The former 
were controlled speaking exercises for the relatively unexperienced 
speaker; thereafter orations could be held. 5 

In 1618 Melchior Adam published a systematic outline of Cicero's 
extant works; this outline is given in table b. 6 Adam distinguishes 


’To date 1 have found no comprehensive 16th- or 17th-century classification of 
this kind. Table a, therefore, has been constructed on the basis of extant source ma¬ 
terials pertaining to the subject matter of rhetoric. Further research might lead to 
some modifications of this table. 

2 Examples of such prepared texts are given in table c. 

3 A very interesting classification of "rhetorical exercises" ( exercitalio rhetorica )— 
i.e., of the practical component of rhetoric—is given in Georgius Henischius, 
Praeceptionum rhetoricorum libri V et exerdtationum libri II (Augustae: Ex officina 
Michaelis Mengeri, 1593), table (before p. 353) [Heidelberg UB: G 236 B], 

4 Collections of style exercises and works which discuss the theory of style ap¬ 
pear to have circulated much less widely than other types of writings on rhetoric. 
For example, see Nathan Chytraeus, Exercitationes styli eruditae ad Prisciani ex Her- 
mogene progymnasmata conformatae. . .in Acad. Rostochiam propositae . . . Cum eiusdem 
de alijs oratorijs & poeticis styli exercitijs utilibus, appendice (Bardi Pomeraniae: Ex 
officina Ducali, 1594) [Heidelberg UB: G 350 A (1)]; Augustus Buchnerus, Dissertatio 
gemirut De exercitatione styli: instituta pro more in panigyri philosophica & publice pronun- 
ciata (Wittebergae: Typis Johannis Rohneri, 1635) [Bonn UB (Hs.Abt.): B 593 (1)[. 
Manuals on letter writing, however, were published in large quantities during the 
16th and 17th centuries; see footnote 15. 

5 The relation between declamations and orations is occasionally mentioned 
within 16th- and 17th-century sources. Such is the case within a school curriculum 
plan for Goldberg/Silesia written in the year 1620; see Gustav Bauch, Valentin Trozen - 
dorf und die Goldberger Schule, Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogka, vol. 57 (Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1921), p. 470. The difference between declamations 
and orations is explained in Petrus Francius, Oratio de ratione declamandi. Habita 
Amstelaedami in auditorio Athenaei majore. III. Kal. Nov. 1696 (Amstelodami: Apud 
Joannem Rieuwerts, urbis & Athenaei typographum, 16%), pp. 5-6 [Bonn UB (Hs. 
Abt.): B 575/1 (3)1. 

6 This table is given on fol. L8v of the work cited in no. 9b of table c; here it has 
been simplified slightly. 1 know of no comparable 20th century classification of 
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between Cicero's rhetorical (oratorij) and philosophical writings. 7 
Cicero's individual rhetorical works either are theoretical (i.e., con¬ 
tain precepts of eloquence) or are practical (i.e., contain examples 
of eloquence). 8 Cicero's orations and letters belong here to the prac¬ 
tical component of rhetoric; the role of both within 16th- and 17th- 
century rhetoric instruction shall be returned to later. 

A wide variety of texts were used in order to teach rhetoric dur¬ 
ing these two centuries. 18 printed works (la, lb, 2a, 2b, 2c, 3a, 3b, 
4, 5a, 5b, 5c, 6, 7a, 7b, 8, 9a, 9b, 10) are listed in table c. 9 These 18 
book titles also serve to illustrate the multitude of different ways in 
which Cicero was utilized within 16th- and 17th-century works on 
rhetoric. 

la and lb are editions of Cicero's rhetorical writings which also 
contain commentary by various authors. 10 2a, 2b, and 2c all use 
Cicero's orations as their point of departure. 2a is a collection of 
commonplaces taken from the corpus of Cicero's orations." 2b 
gives "rhetorical analysis" of Cicero's 57 orations. 12 In the course of 
this analysis extensive use is made of notes and tables; the work 


Cicero's works. Concerning Melchior Adam (d. 1622) see Allgemeine Deutsche Biog¬ 
raphic, 1 (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1975): 45-46. 

7 Melchior Adam regards Cicero's Topica as a logic text; refer to the discussion 
given in footnote 47 below. 

’In this respect Melchior Adam's classification corresponds directly to the clas¬ 
sification given within table a above. 

’Here library locations and call numbers are given for those copies of la 
through 10 which 1 used, la: Trier StB: XY / 4° / 426; lb: Trier StB: XY / 4 8 / 341; 2a: 
Wolfenbiittel HAB: % Rhet. (2); 2b: Mainz StB: I w 841 (2); 2c: Braunschweig StB: M 
200 2 8°; 3a: Wiesbaden LB: 4° Bd 1017 (3); 3b: Trier StB: 0 / 8° / V 8; 4: Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: P 1245.8° Helmst. (2); 5a: Wolfenbiittel HAB: 0 39.8° Helmst. (2); 5b: Mainz 
StB: 574/3; 5c: Wolfenbiittel HAB: 142.21 Rhet.; 6: Wolfenbiittel HAB: P 1245.8° 
Helmst. (1); 7a: Munster UB: S 2 7031*; 7b: Mainz StB: I z 1049 (1); 8: Trier StB: XY / 8° / 
181; 9a: Marburg UB: IV C 37 d ; 9b: Mainz, Bibliothek des Priesterseminars: 6/1610; 
10: MOnster UB: S 2 7055. 

,0 la is about 90% text and about 10% commentary; lb is c. 40% text and c. 60% 
commentary. Other examples of collections of Cicero's works are given in footnote 
64 below. 


11 Melchior Junius (1545-1604) was a professor of rhetoric at the Lutheran Acad¬ 
emy in Strassburg. His numerous works on rhetoric circulated widely in Europe 


during the late 16th and the 17th centuries. Concerning him see Edouard Sitzmann, 
Dictionmire de biographie des hommes cilibres de l'Alsace depuis les temps les plus recults 
jusqu'd nos jours, 2 vols (Paris: Editions du Palais Royal, 1973), 1:873-874. 

l2 The works on rhetoric by Martinus Du Cygne (1619-1669), a French Jesuit, 
were widely used during the 17th and 18th centuries; see Carlos Sommervoge! 
S.J., Bibliothtque de la Compagnie de Jtsus . . . Nouwlle edition . . . Bibliographic, vol. 2 
(Bruxelles and Paris: Oscar Schepens and Alphonse Picard, 1891): 1753-1759. 
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concludes with a series of subject indices. 2c presents the text of 
one Cicero oration together with edited selections therefrom by 
Philipp Melanchthon which were intended for classroom use. 3a 
and 3b both discuss Cicero's Partitiones oratoriae. 3a consists almost 
entirely of dichotomized tables; these tables constitute the author's 
summary account of the Partitiones oratoriae. 13 By contrast, table 3b 
presents the text of the Partitiones oratoriae together with extensive 
commentary by six different authors. 

4 consists of three separate works (1.-3.): 1. a "critical edition" of 
Cicero's Partitiones oratoriae, 2. a short rhetoric textbook by Antonius 
Riccobonus within which works by Aristotle, Cicero, and other au¬ 
thors are used, 3. a rhetoric textbook by Georgius Cassander con¬ 
sisting of dichotomized tables. 14 5a, 5b, and 5c are rhetoric text¬ 
books within which the works of Cicero as well as of other authors 
are used. 6 is a collection of 15 disputations on rhetoric held at the 
University of Helmstedt; Cicero is among the authors cited within 
this collection. 

7a and 7b can be considered as "Ciceronian" style manuals. 
7a is a manual on the correct manner of writing letters; the text 
of the entire manual is organized around citations taken from 
Cicero's works. 1S 7b is a general style manual which utilizes writ- 
ings by Julius Caesar, Plautus, Ovid, Suetonius, Terence, Joachim 
Camerarius, Desiderius Erasmus, and other authors as well as by 


13 Concerning the meaning of the term “dichotomized" see footnote 22. 

14 idem. Concerning the life and works of Antonius Riccobonus (1541-1599), a 
professor of rhetoric at the University of Padua, refer to Charles Lohr, “Renaissance 
Latin Aristotle Commentaries: Authors Pi-Sim," Renaissance Quarterly, vol. 33, no. 4 
(Winter 1980): 623-734 (689-690). 

15 Manuals on this subject matter were very common during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. For example, see loannes Lodovicus Vives et al., De conscribendis epistolis 
Ioannis Lodovici Vwis Ubellus vere aureus. Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami Compendium, 
postremo iam ab eodem recognitum. Conradi Celtis Methodus. Christophori Hegendorphini 
Met hod us. Compendiose institutiones artis Oratoriae Adrkni Barlandi. Omnia nunc demum 
longe quam antea & emendatius excusa (Coloniae: Martinus Gymnicus excudebat, 1548) 
[Kdln UStB: Wallraf A V 128 (2)]; loannes Buchlerus a Gladbach, Thesaurus conscri- 
bendarum epistolarum nevus et utilissimus, ex varijs optimisque auctoribus desumptus; 
praeceptis quidem paucis comprehensus, exemplis veto plurimis, e M.T. Ciceronis libris illus- 
t rat us, & nunc primum editus . . . Editio haec quinta prioribus auctior potitiorque est (Colo¬ 
niae Agrippinae: Sumptibus Bemardi Gualtheri, 1618) [Munster UB: S 2 7053 d ]; 
Justus Lipsius, Epistolica institutio cum notis Christophi Heidmanni. . . Adjunctum est 
Demetrii Phalerei ejusdem argumenti scriptum. Editio nova (Altenburgi: Apud Gotho- 
fredum Richterum, 1671) [Heidelberg UB: G 350 Bj. 
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Cicero. In 7b all mentions of Cicero taken together comprise about 
30% of the manual's citations. 8 is referred to as a "Tullian" rhetoric; 
it combines a general treatise on rhetoric with discussion of se¬ 
lected special topics taken from the disciplines of logic, rhetoric, 
and poetics. 16 

9a and 9b are two collections of works relating to the so-called 
"Ciceronianism" controversy. 17 The early phases of this controversy 
have been examined. IH In his work titled Ciceronianus, Desiderius 
Erasmus proposed a selective approach toward the use of Cicero's 
writings; Julius Caesar Scaliger and some other early 16th-century 
authors argued for a stronger dependence upon Cicero. 19 This con¬ 
troversy continued through the 16th and into the 17th century. 20 

10 is Johann Thomas Freigius's edition of Ramus's Ciceronianus. 
This is a collection of commonplaces (loci communes) taken from the 
entire corpus of Cicero's writings. 21 The commonplaces are ar¬ 
ranged according to subject matter; they touch upon a wide range 
of disciplines. Freigius's contribution to the work is a series of di¬ 
chotomized tables which serve as a content outline. 22 As an appen¬ 
dix to the work he adds an edition of Desiderius Jacotius's short 
"history of philosophy" excerpted from Cicero's works. 


lb The many other works on rhetoric which were designated as 'Tullian" or 
"Ciceronian" includes Valentinus Erythraeus, Mueporexnj, seu medulla rhetoricae 
Tullianae, extract a de corpore librorum M. Ciceronis de doctrina dicendi. Liber autem sunt 
tres . . . His adiectum est . . . pars quaedam elocutionss exempiorum, compositions, & or- 
namentum (Noribergae: In officina Theodorici Gerlachij, 1575) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: P 
1238a.8° Helmst. (2)1; Nicolaus Susius S.J., Opuscula litteraria: lima Ciceronian, sivede 
stylo liber singularis, de pulcritudine . . . poemata (Antverpiae: Apud heredes Martini 
Nutii, 1620) [Trier StB: 5 / 8° / 588 (2)J. 

17 Concerning Mekhior Adam refer back to footnotes 6 and 7. 

“See Remigio Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceronianismo (Torino: Ennanno Loescher, 
1886) and Walter Ruegg, Cicero und der Humanismus (Zurich: Rhein-'Verlag, 1946). 

,9 Idem. Also see 9a and 9b in table c. 

“Concerning this controversy in 16th-century England see Harold S. Wilson, 
ed., Gabriel Harvey's Ciceronianus, trans. Clarence A. Forbes, Studies in the Humani¬ 
ties, no. 4 (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska, November 1945), pp. 14-32. 

21 Also see 2a in table c and footnote 69 below. 

^Wilbur Howell rightly points out that the dichotomized tables of Petrus 
Ramus—of whom Freigius was an avid disciple—were constructed by the arrange¬ 
ment of ideas in descending order of generality and that such ideas could be divided 
into two or into more titan two parts. See Wilbur Samuel Howell, Logic and Rhetoric 
in England, 1500-1700 (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1956), 
p. 162. Concerning Johann Thomas Freige (1543-1583) see Allgemeine Deutsche Biog¬ 
raphic, 7 (Leipzig: Duncker & Humbkrt, 1878): 341-343. 
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The theoretical part of rhetoric instruction was devoted to the 
formal discipline of rhetoric. During the 16th and 17th centuries au¬ 
thors of rhetoric treatises held divergent views concerning what the 
constituent parts of that discipline were. 23 A cross section of these 
differing views is given in numbers 3 through 11 of table d. 24 Cicero 
himself presented two different views. In De inventione, Partitiones 
oratoriae, and Rhetorica ad Herennium (no. 1 in table d) Cicero divides 
rhetoric into five parts: invention, disposition, elocution, memory, 
and pronunciation. In his Orator ad M. Brutum (no. 2 in table d) 
Cicero places invention, disposition, elocution, and pronunciation 
within the realm of rhetoric yet excludes memory. In the nine 16th- 
and 17th-century views presented in table d (nos. 3-11) elocution 
is*the only common denominator. 25 

A full scale discussion of these and other views concerning the 


23 Most of these authors were school and university teachers; the manner in 
which they divided the discipline of rhetoric into parts was closely related to the 
content of their own rhetoric instruction. 

24 Nos. 3 through 11 in table d are taken from the following works: 3. [Gregor 
Reisch], Margarita philosophies ((Chalchographatum primiciali hac pressure Friburgi): 
(Per Ioannem Schottum Argen.), (1503)), fol. D7v [Berlin (West) SB: A 4401 R]; 
Carolus Paiot S.J., Tyrocinium eloquent iae, sive rhetorica nova, et facilior (Duderstadii: 
Apud Joannem Westenhofen typogr., 1673), p. 3 [Munster UB: S 2 7126); 4. Philippus 
Melanchthon, Grammatica latino . . . nuper aucta & recognita . . . dialectics . , . rheto¬ 
rica. Hulderichi Hutteni, de ratione componendorum carminum, libellus (Haganoae: Per 
Iohan. Secerium, 1526 mense Martio), fol. p6v, r2v-r3r [Trier StB: 1 / 8° /113 (3 an)]; 
5. Georgius Cassander, Tabulae breves et expeditae , in praeceptiortes rhetoricae. . . Multo 
quant antea emendationes, atque ab ipso autore recognitae. Editio secunda (Coloniae: 
Martinus Gymnicus excudebat, 1550), p. 13 [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 84 Rhet. (3)]; 6. 
Cyprianus Soarius SJ, De arte rhetorica, pp 5-6 (see no. 5b in table c); 7. Nicodemus Frischlinus 
Rhetorica: seu institutionum oratoriarum libri duo: nunc primum, in gratiam studiosae iuven- 
tutis, typis excusi: opera &hrtpensis HiercmymiMegiseri (Lipsiae: 1604), p. 4 [Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: Alv.: Cb 213 (1)]; 8. Nicolaus Caussinus S.J., De eloquentia sacra et humana libri 
XVI . Editio secunda, non ignobili accessione locupletata (Coloniae Agrippinae: Sumtibus 
Bemardi Gualteri, 1626), fol. *4r [Munster UB: S 1 7085*]; 9. Johannes Kirchmannus, 
Rudiments rhetoricae, jam ante pro Schola Lubecensi, nunc denuo in aliarum quoque scho- 
larum usum excuse (Brunsvigae: Typis Christophori Friderici Zilligeri, 1650), fol. 
A2r-v [Wolfenbuttel HAB: Alv.: Md 89 (2)]; 10. David Ulmannus, Rhetorica profanaet 
sacra, nova methodo in juventutis usum concinnata & edita (Lipsiae: In officina haered. 
Henningii Grossii, 1678), p. 3 [Mainz StB: I / y / 907 (1)]; David Ulmannus, Rhetorica 
sacra, nova methodo in juventutis usum concinnata & edita (Halberstadii: Typis Johann- 
Erasmi Hynitzsch, 1678) [Mainz StB: 1 / y / 907 (2)]; 11. Georgius Andreas Fabricius, 
Thesaurus philosophicus sive tabulae totius philosophise systems (Brunsvigae: Typis & 
sumptibus Dunckerianis, 1624), pp. 50, 73 [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 121 Quodl. 2° (1)). 

25 Brian Vickers is correct in emphasizing the importance of eloquence within 
the discipline of rhetoric; see Brian Vickers, "Rhetorical and anti-rhetorical tropes: 
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component parts of the discipline of rhetoric cannot be undertaken 
here. Only the following point should be made within the present 
context. On the basis of table d it is evident that Cicero's conception 
of rhetoric's constituent parts was an important factor within 16th- 
and 17th-century treatises on rhetoric. However, it was by no means 
the only factor. Some authors agree with Cicero's division of rheto¬ 
ric into invention, disposition, elocution, (memory), and pronun¬ 
ciation. Other authors omit invention, disposition, and memory or 
leave out pronunciation and/or memory. 26 The category “ecclesiasti¬ 
cal rhetoric" (rhetorica sacra ) and the distinction between “rhetoric" 
( rhetorica ) and “oratory" (oratorm) both are foreign to Cicero. 27 16th- 
and 17th-century rhetoricians appear to have organized their own 
theoretical treatises eclectically. Cicero's views on the constituent 
parts of rhetoric were adopted by individual 16th- and 17th-century 
authors to the extent that his views did not conflict with their own. 28 


On writing the history of elocutio," E. S. Schaffer, ed.. Comparative Criticism. A Year¬ 
book (Cambridge et al.: Cambridge University Press, 1981), pp. 105-129. In the case 
of many rhetoric textbooks more than one-third—and sometimes more than one- 
half—of their total content is devoted to discussion of eloquence. 

26 Commentaries on Petrus Ramus's rhetoric usually omitted invention, disposi¬ 
tion, and memory; for example, see the following: Johannes Bisterfeldius, Rameae 
rhetoricae libri duo: ab Audomaro Talaeo e P. Rami praelectionibus primum observati: nunc 
vero ex legum imperio reformati (Sigenae Nassoviorum: Ex officina Christophori 
Corvini, 1597) (Halle ULB: Fb 367 (3)]; (Hermannus Hausmannus), Phitippo-Rameum 
rhetoricae artis systems (Steinfurti: Excudebat Theophilus Caesar, 1605) (Steinfurt- 
Burgsteinfurt FB: 8° C 17.127 (2)J. 

27 Some late 16th- and 17th-century rhetoricians—e.g., Konrad Dieterich and 
Charles Butler—published textbooks on rhetorica as well as on oratoria. See Cunradus 
Dietericus, Institutionss rhetoricae ... in usum Paedagogii Giesseni illustratae. . . Editio 
II correctior (Giessae Hassorum: Typis Nicolai HampeUi, 1615) (Mainz, Bibliothek des 
Priesterseminars: 7/104 (3)]; Cunradus Dietericus, Institutionss oratorios, sivs ds 
conscribendis orationibus (Lipsiae: Excudebat Laurentius Cober, 1615) [Mainz, Bibli¬ 
othek des Priesterseminars: 7/104 (4)]. The case of Charles Butler is discussed in 
Howell, Logic and Rhetoric (see footnote 22), pp. 262-269. Both rhetorica and oratorio 
appear within the University of Giessen statutes of the year 1629 (as presented 
within table 1). Textbooks on ecclesiastical rhetoric were quite common during the 
16th and 17th centuries. For example, see footnote 33 and the following: Augustinus 
Valerius, Dr rhetorica ecclesiastics, swe de modo concionandi, libri tres (Cokmiae: Apud 
Gervinum Calenium & haeredes Quentelios, 1575) [Trier StB: O / 8" / II13]; Melchior 
Zeidlerus, Rhetorica ecclesiastics, ad methodum oratorios cioilis, quam Aristoteles, Cicero, 
et alii insigniores ora tores praescripserunt (Regiomonti: Typis excud. Josua Segebadius, 
1672) [Herbom, Bibliothek des theologischen Seminars: A.B. 1111 (1)]. 

a I am currently collecting source materials for a study on 16th- and 17th- 
century rhetoric textbooks within the general context of philology. 
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Table e and the first part of table f present outlines of early 17th- 
century rhetoric textbooks by Bartholomew Keckermann (first 
published in 1608) and Clemens Timpler (published in 1613). 29 
Keckermann was a student of Timpler's in the early 1590s, yet 
Keckermann published faster and much more profusely than his 
own teacher Timpler did. 30 Timpler states that he and Keckermann 
are the first rhetoricians ever to divide rhetoric into general and spe¬ 
cial parts. 31 Yet the two men differ concerning the content of these 
two parts. Within the general part of rhetoric Keckermann treats 
pronunciation and memory as part of elocution while Timpler treats 
pronunciation separately from elocution and does not discuss mem¬ 
ory at all. 32 Timpler divides the special part of rhetoric into political 
rhetoric and ecclesiastical rhetoric; Keckermann equates the special 
part of rhetoric with political rhetoric and devotes a separate trea¬ 
tise (first published in 1600) to ecclesiastical rhetoric. 33 Both Timpler 


^Timpler's Rhetoric textbook was only printed once: Clemens Timplerus, 
Rhetoricae systems methodicum (Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guil. Antonii, 1613) 
[Munster UB: S 2 7076]. On the other hand, Keckermann's Rhetoric textbook was 
printed at least four times. Here in this article the following imprint is used: 
Bartholomaeus Keckermannus, Systems rhetoricae . . .Anno 1606 privatim propositum 
in Gymwsio Dantiscano (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1608) [Mainz StB: I 
w 862 (1)]. This imprint has 720 numbered pages. The other imprints of the years 
1608 (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: P 1248.8° Helmst. 
(1)], 1612 (Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii) [Strasbourg BNU: Bh 114.146], 
and 1618 (Hanoviae: Imprimebat Petrus Antonius) [Amberg, Staatliche Bibliothek: 
Gram.1.ant. 216 (1)] have 964, 720, and 720 numbered pages respectively. 

30 See Joseph S. Freedman, The Life, Significance, and Philosophy of Clemens 
Timpler (1563/4-1624) (Ph.D. dissertation. University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1982), 
pp. 47-48, 55-57, 202-203, 236-238 for discussion of this problem as well as for 
references to the relevant sources and literature. 

31 Timplerus, Rhetorics, p. 42. "Inusitata hactenus in Schola Rhetorum fuit 
divisio Rhetoricae in generalem & specialem. Eius enim mentionem in libris suis 
oratoriis neque Aristoteles facit, neque recenriorum quispiam, excepto solo 
Keckermanno, qui libr. 1. systematis Rhetorici capite 2. Rhetoricam ex fine suo in¬ 
ferno, quern putat esse orarionem, dividit in generalem & specialem." Ibid., p. 494. 

“Timplerus, Rhetorics, pp. 461-492; Keckermannus, Rhetorics, pp. 351-401. In 
Timplerus, Rhetorics, pp. 469-470 it is argued that memory should not be discussed 
within rhetoric, but rather within physics and the "art of memory" (ars Mnemonics ). 

33 Keckermannus, Rhetorics, p. 406; Timplerus, Rhetorics, pp. 495-496. Timpler 
wrongly implies here that Keckermann's view on this point is identical to his own; 
Keckermann uses the term "moral" not only to refer to all of special rhetoric, 
but also to political (as opposed to ecclesiastical) rhetoric. Also see Bartholomaeus 
Keckermannus, Rhetoricae ecclesiasticae, sive srtis formandi et habendi condones sacrss, 
libri duo (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1600) [Erlangen UB: Thl. XII, 
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and Keckermann include discussion of judicial orations, rhetorical 
dialogues, and letter writing within political rhetoric. 34 

The second part of table f presents a compilation of those au¬ 
thorities cited within Timpler's Rhetoric textbook. Sacred Scripture, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and Keckermann are the sources most 
often referred to. Cicero is cited three times more often than any 
other authority. Yet Timpler also states that students should study 
Aristotle's writings on rhetoric before turning to Cicero's writings 
on the same subject. 35 

Within Timpler's Rhetoric textbook Cicero is cited positively, 
cited negatively, or is mentioned as a source of various (and some¬ 
times contrary) opinions. 36 Sometimes Timpler presents several 
contrary opinions of Cicero and then chooses between them. 37 In 
other cases he takes one or more opinions of Cicero and rein¬ 
terprets them in such a manner as is deemed necessary. 38 Timpler's 
use of Cicero in this textbook is clearly eclectic. 

In 1610 Bartholomew Keckermann published a short treatise on 
the correct manner of reading Cicero's works. 3 ’ Within this work the 
study of Cicero's works is regarded as the central part of an exten¬ 
sive educational program—consisting of six periods of style devel- 


673 (3)]. Keckermann's Ecclesiastical Rhetoric textbook was printed again in 1604 
(Hanoviae: Apud Guitielmum Antonium) [Gotha, Forschungsbibtiothek: Phil. 1367/3 
(2)], 1606 (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium) [Dillingen/Donau, Studien- 
bibliothek: XIV 861 (2)1, 1616 (Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium) [Amberg, Staat- 
liche Bibliothek: Gram.1.ant. 216 (3)], and 1619 (Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium) 
[Basel UB: Frey-Gryn O VII 2 (3)J. 

34 Keckermannus, Rhetorica, pp. 402-720; Timplerus, Rhetorics, pp. 493-737. 

35 “3, quia nemo Ciceronis Rhetorica praecepta cum fructu vel ipse legere vel 
aliis explicare potest: nisi in Rhetoricis Aristoteiis bene sit versatus: quippe ex 
quibus Cicero ipse multa deprompsit. 4, quia partitionis oratoriae Ciceronis sunt 
veluti compendium quoddam Rhetoricae Aristotelicae, & tres eiusdem de oratore 
ad Q. fratrem scripti dialogi more Aristoteiico sunt conscripti & confecti, ut ipse 
Cicero testatur in Epistolis ad Atticum." Timplerus, Rhetorica, p. 757, lines 12-21. 

“Cicero is praised in Timplerus, Rhetorica, pp. 16, 300, criticized in Ibid., 
pp. 85, 131-132, and mentioned as a source of various opinions in Ibid., pp. 24, 
86 - 88 . 

37 For example, see Ibid., pp. 257-260. 

•Ibid., pp. 55-56, 62-64, 98-99,107-109. 

*BarthoIomaeus Keckermannus, Introductio ad lectionem Ciceronis, et aliorum 
ora torn m . . . pertinens ad specialem partem Systematis rhetorici (Hanoviae: Apud 
Guilielmum Antonium, 1610) [Gottingen SUB: Auct.Iat. II 4060]. The 1610 imprint 
has been used here. This work was printed again in the year 1615 (Hanoviae: Apud 
Petrum Antonium) [Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Allgemeinbibliothek: Lu 1037]. 
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opment—by means of which students can successfully acquire elo¬ 
quence in speaking and writing. The contents of this program are 
outlined in table g. Here the following two points should be noted. 

First, according to Keckermann the study of Cicero's works and 
the study of rhetoric both should be initiated at a relatively late 
age. 40 Clemens Timpler is of the same opinion. Timpler states that 
the study of rhetoric normally should commence at the age of 19. 41 
Yet Timpler believes that his view is not in harmony with accepted 
opinion, and that in actual fact the study of rhetoric is normally be¬ 
gun at a much earlier age. 42 Both Keckermann and Timpler are of 
the opinion that the study of rhetoric should be preceded by some 
logic instruction. 43 Timpler notes that this opinion does not con¬ 
form to contemporary practice. 44 He also states that the study of 
one rhetoric compendium should antecede the study of Cicero's 
rhetoric. 45 

Keckermann believes that the study of rhetoric must be pre¬ 
ceded by instruction in grammar, history, ethics, family life (oecono- 
mica), politics, Greek, Hebrew, physical education, and logic. 46 The 
study of Cicero should commence with his logical and rhetorical 


"This follows from Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis, pp. 10-11, 13-15, 
19, 33. 

“Timplerus, Rhetorica, p. 745. 

“Timpler does not state this directly. Yet in Timpler, Rhetorica, pp. 356-357 he 
attacks the view that discussion of tropes (i.e., as part of elocutio within the disci¬ 
pline of rhetoric) should be relegated to "lower level" ( schola classica) instruction. Yet 
it was that view which appears to have found acceptance at many 16th and 17th cen¬ 
tury schools. Tables i, j, k (together with no. 6 in table d), and m provide a few ex¬ 
amples of lower level instruction in rhetoric (and concerning tropes). 

“Timplerus, Rhetorica, pp. 32-34; Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis, 
pp. 16-19. Also see table g. 

"Timplerus, Rhetorica, p. 33, lines 21-24 and p. 34, lines 1-4. 

45 Ibid., pp. 754-756. 

"Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis, pp. 10-11,14-19. In Ibid., p. 17 Kecker¬ 
mann refers to his own systematic textbooks on practical philosophy; here the first 
imprints of these two textbooks are cited: Bartholomaeus Keckermannus, Systema 
ethicae, tribus libris adornatum & publicis praelectionibus traditum in Gymnasio Dantiscano 
(Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1607) [Dillingen/Donau, Studienbiblio- 
thek: VI 89 (2)]; Bartholomaeus Keckermannus, Systema discipliwe politicae, publicis 
praelectionibus anno MDCVI propositum in Gymnasio Dantiscano . . . accessit Synopsis 
disciplinae oeconomicae (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1607) [Gottingen 
SUB: 8° Polit. II 973]. 
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works. 47 However, this must be anteceded by the reading of Petrus 
Ramus's Ciceronianus and is to be accompanied by the study of 
Keckermann's own textbooks on logic and rhetoric. 4 * Thereafter 
Cicero's orations and letters are to be studied; this should be fol¬ 
lowed by practice at holding orations and at writing letters. 49 

Secondly, Keckermann emphasizes the fact that Cicero's writ¬ 
ings also have many limitations. They should not be used in con¬ 
nection with instruction in metaphysics, physics, mathematics, or 
history . w Almost all of Cicero's writings are unsuited for instruction 
in what Keckermann refers to as the "Spartan" or "dry" ( Laconicus) 
style/ 1 Cicero's temperament was "humid" ( humidus ) and not "dry" 
(siccus). 52 As a result, his rhetorical style was relaxed, copious, and 
imaginative; a dry temperament usually results in a style which 


47 Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis, pp. 19-20. Keckermann apparently re¬ 
garded the Topica ad Trebatium as a logic text. Timpler placed the Topica within the 
realm of rhetoric; see Timplerus, Rhetorica, p. 16. The latter view also has been 
adopted in John O. Ward, "Renaissance Commentators on Ciceronian Rhetoric," 
James J. Murphy, Renaissance Eloquence. Studies in the Theory and Practice of Renaissance 
Rhetoric (Berkeley et al.: University of California Press, 1983), pp. 126-173 (p. 154). 

^Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis, p. 19. Keckermann may well have used 
Freige's edition of Ramus's Ciceronianus (see no. 10 in table b). Keckermann's numer¬ 
ous logic textbooks are listed in Joseph S. Freedman, Deutsche Schulphilosophie im 
Reformationszeitalter (1500-1650). Ein Handbuch fiir den Hochschulunterricht. 2., vollig 
umgearbeitete und ergdnzte Auflage. Arbeiten zur Klassifikation, no. 4 (Munster/West¬ 
falen: MAKS Publikationen, 1985), p. 58. 

w Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis, pp. 25-29. 

% lbid., p. 31, lines 10-14. 

" "Quia Cicero non scripsit omni dicendi charactere omnia, atque nobis saepe 
scribendum est charactere Laconico, qui character in Cicerone rarior: itaque turn 
imitatio convertenda est ad Laconici styli authores, sive ad istos qui in isto stylo ex- 
cellant; siquidem praeter Epistolas ad Atticum pauca sunt in Cicerone." Ibid., p. 31, 
lines 3-9. Collections of works written in the "Attic" (i.e., "Spartan") style were 
printed in the 16th and 17th centuries; for example, see Daniel Pareus, Mellificium 
Atticum: in quo flosculi, ex omnium poetarum graecorum, quotquot exstant, viridissimis 
pratis decerpti, in locos communes ordine distribuuntur. Opus non tantum philologiae & 
poesios graecae: sed & caeterarum disciplinarum: ac cumprimis elegantiae Atticae studiosis 
perutilissimum (Francofurti ad Moenum: Typis loan. Friderici Weissii impensis 
Guilielmi Fitzeri, 1627) (Wiesbaden LB: Weilb. 190]. 

52 Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis, p. 31. Temperament also was an impor¬ 
tant factor within ethics and within other philosophical disciplines during the 16th 
and 17th centuries; for example, see Freedman, Deutsche Schulphilosophie (see foot¬ 
note 48), illustration 6 and pp. 83, 88. 
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is brief, sharp, precise, and tightly organized. 53 In our present 
day, Keckermann notes, many republics exist where the use of 
Cicero's relaxed and imaginative style is simply not politically 
advantageous. 54 

A thorough investigation of the use of Cicero's writings at Euro¬ 
pean schools and universities during the 16th- and 17th-centuries 
will require work with printed and manuscript material pertaining 
to a substantial number of schools and universities within the vari¬ 
ous regions of Europe. 55 Printed and archival source materials per¬ 
taining to individual academic institutions must be located, col¬ 
lected, and carefully evaluated. These sources contain information 
concerning a wide variety of subject matters, including the use of 
Cicero's writings. On the basis of the facts presented in tables g 
through m the following two hypotheses can be ventured at this 
time. 56 

First, in school instruction Cicero's works on rhetoric were 
studied alongside with his works on other subject matters. At most 
schools rhetoric was taught in connection with other subjects, e.g.. 


53 Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis, pp. 31-32. Cicero's sentences in his Epis- 
tolae Atticae are generally much shorter than those in his other works. Short sentences 
are also the rule in Pareus's collection of Attic works (see footnote 51). 

M Keckermannus, Introductio Ciceronis,’ p. 32. 

B A large number of such academic institutions are discussed in Joseph S. Freed¬ 
man, "Philosophy Instruction within the Institutional Framework of Central Euro¬ 
pean Schools and Universities during the Reformation Era," History of Universities, 5 
(1986), (forthcoming). 

“Tables h through m are based upon the following sources: h: Rudolf Kink, 
ed., Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universitdt zu Wien, vol. 2: Statutenbuch der Universitdt 
(Wien: 1854; reprint ed., Frankfurt: Minerva, 1969), pp. 376-383; i: Leges Academiae 
Genevensis (Genevae: Oliva Roberti Stephani, (1559)), fol. Clr—C2r, C3v—C4v 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: Pd 72]; j: Verzameling van Stukken, die Betrekking hebben tot 
Overijsselsch Regt en Geschiedenis, Tweede Afdeeling, Zevende Stuk (Deventer. J. De 
Lange, 1872), pp. 77-83; k: C atalogus librorum ad quorum explicationem academia pro- 
fessores Collegii Mussi Pontani Sodetatis lesu aggredientur ad festum S. Lucae anno domini 
1605 (Prostant exemplaria apud Melchiorem Bemardum serenissimi Lotharingiae 
Ducis, & Universitatis typographum, 1605) [Dillingen/Donau, Studienbibliothek: 
XV y 13, fol. 244]; 1: Hans Georg Gundel, ed.. Statute Academiae Marpurgensis deinde 
Gissensis de anno 1629 (Marburg: Elwert, 1982), pp. 103, 126-127, 139, 154-167, 
213-217 (especially pp. 166, 213-216) [based on the original in Giessen UA: Hs 33b); 
Reinhold Vormbaum, ed.. Die evangelischen Schulordnungen des siebenzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts (Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1863), pp. 375-383. 
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logic, grammar, history, ethics, and politics. 57 Cicero's works on sub¬ 
ject matters other than rhetoric were often read in this connec¬ 
tion. Interdisciplinary collections of commonplaces such as the 
Ciceronianus of Petrus Ramus could also be utilized. 58 At Jesuit 
schools Cicero's writings were used at all pre-philosophy levels of 
instruction; at Protestant schools they were normally used in the 
more advanced grades but not in elementary instruction. 59 At uni¬ 
versities and within university-level instruction held at other aca¬ 
demic institutions, however, Cicero's works generally were utilized 
within rhetoric instruction but only infrequently within other parts 
of the curriculum.*’ 

Second, at 16th- and 17th-century schools and universities Cicero 
was usually not the only author read within the theoretical compo¬ 
nent of rhetoric instruction. Use was made there of writings by 
Aristotle, Cicero, Hermogenes, and Quintilian as well as of works 
by more "modem" rhetoricians such as George of Trebizond (1395- 
1472/3?), Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560), and Cyprianus Soarez 
(1524-1593). 61 At most academic institutions Cicero appears to have 
been read alongside many other authors within this theoretical in¬ 
struction. Yet in most cases Cicero was the principal or only author 
used within the practical component of rhetoric instruction. 

Tables a through m have been used to examine the general 


57 For example, one rhetoric textbook by Melchior Junius presents systemati¬ 
cally arranged lists of commonplaces taken from the disciplines of ethics, family life, 
politics, and history. See Melchior Junius, Methodus eloquentiae comparandae, scholis 
rhetoricis tradita (Argentinae: Per Lazarum Zetznerum, 1592), pp. 113-125 [Mainz 
StB: I / w / 859 (1)J. 

58 Also see no. 2a in table c. 

"An outline of instruction held at the Jesuit University of Dillingen (Danube) 
each year from 1564 until 1614 can be constructed on the basis of extant timetables. 
Works by Cicero were utilized at every level through the Rhetoric grade but at no 
level higher than that latter grade. See Catalogus lectionum, 1564-1614 [Dillingen/ 
Donau, Studienbibliothek: XV y 134, fol. 192-243]. 

60 Occasionally Cicero's writings were also used to teach ethics at the university 
level; for example, see Rector et professores Academiae lenensis . . . lectiones theologicae 
. . . iuridicae . . . mediate . . . philosophicae (Ienae: 27 lunij 1564) [Wolfenbtittel HAB: 
95.10 Quodl. 2° (245)]. 

M Concerning Trebizond see John Monfasani, George of Trebizond. A Biography 
and a Study of his Rhetoric and Logic (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976), pp. 4, 234. On Soarez see 
Lawrence Flynn S.J., "De arte rhetorica of Cyprian Soarez S.J.," Quarterly Journal of 
Speech 42 (1956), 367-74 and 43 (1957), 257-65. 
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problem of how Cicero's works were used within 16th- and 17th- 
century rhetoric instruction. In conclusion, it remains to briefly 
mention several reasons as to why this was the case. The most ob¬ 
vious reason for this was the fact that Cicero's writings could be 
used within both the theoretical and the practical components of 
rhetoric instruction. Rhetoric textbooks—e.g., see tables c (4,5,5b), 
e, and f—made use of writings by Cicero, Aristotle, Quintilian, 
and other authors. Particularly useful were Cicero's orations; they 
could be used for instruction in grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, 
and other subjects. 62 Individual orations, excerpts therefrom, and 
Cicero's letters could be applied to a large variety of instructional 
situations (see tables h through m). 

Yet three less obvious but perhaps more fundamental reasons 
can be given for the widespread use of Cicero's writings within 16th- 
and 17th-century rhetoric instruction. First, teachers of that pe¬ 
riod—like their 20th-century counterparts—needed textbooks for 
purposes of instruction. In early modem Europe books generally 
were expensive and the state of libraries was not very good. Espe¬ 
cially advantageous for school instruction, therefore, was a text¬ 
book which could be used at many different levels and for many 
different purposes. An edition of Cicero's collected works was such 
a textbook. We have seen that rhetoric instruction was often com¬ 
bined with instruction in other subjects such as logic, grammar, 
ethics, and politics; Cicero wrote works on many of the subjects 
which were taught in schools during the 1500-1700 period. 

Second, copies of Cicero's works appear to have been relatively 
easy to obtain in 16th- and 17th-century Europe. 63 Editions of Cicero's 
complete extant writings, editions of his philosophical, rhetorical, 
and ethical works, and editions of his orations and letters appeared 
frequently during this period. 64 In addition, numerous aids for 
Cicero study were also available. Such aids included a. tabular 


“See table c (nos. 2a-2c), i, j, 1, and m. 

“This point could be documented on the basis of library catalogs, auction cata¬ 
logs, and catalogs for the Leipzig and Frankfurt am Main book fairs. 

“For example, see the following two collections: Marcus Tullius Cicero, Opera 
. . . recognition loachimi Camerarii Pabergensis elaborata . . . castigatione Petri Vktorini, 
2 vols. (Basileae: Ex officina Hervagiana, 1540) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 4.2. Quodl. 2°]; 
M. Tullius Cicero, Opera omnia quae exstant ex sola fere mss. fide emendata studio atque 
industria Jani Gulielmii & Jani Gruteri odditis notis & indd. accuratis: confectis (Hamburgj: 
Ex biUiopolio Frobeniano, 1618) (Braunschweig StB: C 5.2° (1-3) and C 5b.2° (1)]. 
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works which served as instructional summaries of Cicero's orations 
and/or of his other works, 65 b. topic concordances and subject in¬ 
dices to his works, 66 c. dictionaries explaining Cicero's terminology, 67 
and d. bibliographies and collections of Cicero commentaries. 68 

Thirdly, in this period each rhetoric instructor knew that his 
own teachers and colleagues made at least some use of Cicero's 
works; the individual instructor had little reason to do otherwise. 
Almost all rhetoric textbooks which circulated during this period 
used Cicero's writings to some greater or lesser extent. Collections 
of commonplaces, collections of adages, and thesauri often were 
based heavily or exclusively upon passages taken from Cicero's 
writings. 69 Cicero was universally regarded as a major authority 


“See no. 3a in table c and Martinus Du Cygne S.J., Analysis rhetorica omnium 
orationum M.T. Ciceronis. Constat argumentis, tabulis, commentary, & annotationibus. 
Adiectus est index locorum, argumentationum, affectuum, amplificationum, figurarum, con- 
futationum, narrationum, rketorkae (Duaci: Typis Baltazaris Belleri, 1661) [Koln UStB: 
Wallraf A V 47]. 

“For example, refer to the following: Ioannes Nunnesius Valentinus, Epitheta 
M.T Ciceronis collecta (Venetiis: Aldus Manutius Paulli F. Aldi N., 1570) (Mainz StB: I 
Z1049 (1)); Georgius Ludovicus Frobenianus, Penu Tullianum, decern caellis sroe indici- 
bus expromens, quiquid uspiam dxoitiarum in operibus M. Tullii Ciceronis Guilielmo Gru- 
terianis continetur (Hamburgi: Ex bibliopolio Frobeniano, 1619) (Braunschweig StB: C 
5b. 2° (2)1. 

b7 Caelius Secundus Curio, ed., Nizolius, sive thesuarus Ciceronianus omnia 
Ciceronis verba, omnemque loquendi atque eloquendi varietatem complexus, nunc iterum 
. . . quarto parte auctior (Basileae: Ex officina Hervagiana per Eusebium Episcopium, 
1568 (mense Martio)) (Mainz, Bibliothek des Priesterseminars: 2/24 fol.]; Thesaurus 
purioris atque elegantioris latinitatis ex uno quantum potuit Cicerone depromptus ab uno e 
Societate Jesu. Huic quintae editioni additae sunt turn particulae turn pleraeque tocutiones e 
delectu latinitatis seu ex Schoro digesto selectae (Flexiae: G. Griveau, 1635) (Paris BN: 
X. 14073). It should be noted, however, that the distinction between a dictionary, a 
thesaurus, and a lexicon is very difficult to draw during this period. 

“The following work is an interesting Cicero bibliography: Ioan(nes) Beatus 
Helius, Bibliotheca commentariorum, enarrationum, expositionum, annotationum, schol- 
iorum, no to rum, & similium lucubrationum, quae unquam in orationes M. T. Ciceronis a 
xriris per totam Europam doctissimis, in lucem fuere editor ... in tres tomos tribute 

(Basileae: Typis Episcopianis, 1594) [Gottingen SUB: 2° Auct.Lat.il, 974). 

“Petrus Lagnerius, M. T. Ciceronis sententiae insigniores, apophtegmata, parabolae 
seu similia, atque eiusdem aliquot piae sententiae. Nunc omnia recens limata, it una cum 
Terentij facundissimis sententijs edita (Tremoniae: Melchior Soter excudebat, 1550) 
[Mainz StB: 1 Z 1043 (1)); M. Tullius Cicero, Sententiae selectae et loci communes 
(Parisiis: Apud viduam C. Thiboust et P. Eselassan, 1673) [Paris BN: X. 3218 (1)1. 
However, it should also be pointed out that some collections of commonplaces con¬ 
tained relatively few or no Cicero citations. For example, see the work by Daniel 
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during this period; yet he was also an ancient authority whose in¬ 
dividual writings could be used and interpreted in a variety of dif¬ 
ferent and often contrary ways. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries many academicians— 
Clemens Timpler among them—raised doubts as to whether Cicero 
in fact was the author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium. 70 Yet that work 
1. was useful for rhetoric instruction, 2. was readily available in 
printed form, and 3. was widely in vogue. I would like to suggest 
that these three facts caused most rhetoric teachers of this period to 
be relatively indifferent to the authenticity question. 71 

Numerous other questions could be raised concerning the 
manner in which, and the reasons for which, Cicero's writings were 
studied within 16th- and 17th-century rhetoric instruction. The 
place of Cicero's writings within this instruction may have under¬ 
gone specific changes during this two hundred year period and/or 
may have been subject to some regional variations. A history of the 
Ciceronianus controversy during this period has yet to be written. 
A comprehensive investigation of these and other related questions 
will have to await the evaluation of extant source materials pertain¬ 
ing to hundreds of 16th- and 17th-century schools and universities 
as well as the comprehensive study of rhetorical treatises written 
by those individuals referred to by James J. Murphy as the "one 
thousand neglected authors." 72 


Pareus cited in footnote 51 above and Josephus Langius, Loci communes, sive flori- 
legium rerum et materiarum selectarum (Argentorati: Typis Josiae Rihelij haeredum, 
1613) [Wiesbaden LB: Ji 5911J. 

'“See table c (no. lb), Timplerus, Rhetorica, pp. 16, 758, and Antonius Ricco- 
bonus, De usu artis rhetoricae Aristotelis commentarii vigintiquinque . . . adiuncto com¬ 
pendia ejusdem artis rhetoricae Aristotelis. Quibus accessit eiusdem Antonii Riccoboni a lo. 
Mario Matio Brixiano dissensio de quibusdam locis Quintiliani probantibus Rhetorica ad 
Herennium esse Comificij (Francofurti: Apud Andreae Wecheli heredes Claudium 
Mamium & loan. Aubrium, 1595) [Koln UStB: GB IIB 396e). 

71 "Nee minus utiliter legi possunt Topica Ciceronis . . . Tandem adiungit pos- 
sunt libri Ciceronis de inventione. Item lib. 3 Rhetoricae ad Herennium: tametsi non 
Ciceronis, sed Comificii sive Gallionis, sive alterius auctoris a multis esse credun- 
tur." Timplerus, Rhetorica, p. 758, lines 9-10, 12-16. 

72 James J. Murphy, "One Thousand Neglected Authors: The Scope and Impor¬ 
tance of Renaissance Rhetoric," Murphy, ed., Renaissance Eloquence (see footnote 47), 
pp. 20-36. 
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Table a 

Basic Components of Sixteenth - and Seventeenth-Century Rhetoric 
Instruction 


r lectures % 


theo- 

/'-reti- 

cal 




instruction 
in small 
groups 
( colloquia ; 

collegia ) 
or "grades" 
{ classes ) 


> 


rhetoric 
instruc- < 
tion 


private in* 

^ struction ' 


C exposition and analysis 
of individual texts 

general treatment of the discipline 
of rhetoric (or parts thereof) 
source works (and 
collections thereof) 

commentaries on source works 

systematic textbooks/general 
treatises on rhetoric 




use of 
pre¬ 
pared 
texts 


I collections of works relating 
to particular topics 


l practical 


r 


< 


v 


written exercises 
memorization 
oral exercises 



r style exercises (exercitium styh ) 
^ letter writing 
declamations ( declamationes ) 
orations 
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Table b 

Melchior Adamus (1618): Elenchus Librorum M. Tullii Ciceronis 


Libri 

Cice¬ 

ronis 

qui 

sal¬ 

tern 

ex- 

stant 

(sunt 

vel) 


r Oratorij: 
ijque 
con- 
tineant 
eloquen- 
tiae vel 


r Praecepta, 
ut sunt 





Rhetorica ad Herennium libri 4 

De inventione rhetorica libri 2 

De oratore ad Quintum fratrem libri 3 

De daris oratoribus Brutus 

De perfecto oratore 

Partitiones oratoriae 

De optimo genere dicendi 


Exempla, 
Wum in 


f Orationes (57] 




V. 


Epistolis: 
qui scrip- 
tae vel ad 


r 1. Familiares libri 16 
J 2. Atticum libri 16 
I 3. Quintum fratrem libri 3 
4. Marcum Brutum liber 1 


r Logici (ut Topica ad Trebatium) 


Philo¬ 
so¬ 
phic! 
(iique 
l vel) 


Physici 
& Meta- 
physici 




V 


1. De natura Deo rum libri 3 

2. De divinatione libri 2 

3. De fato libri 2 

4. De universitate 

5. Somnium Scipionis 




Ethici 
ac Po- 
litici 


1. Academicarum quaestionum libri 4 

2. De finibus libri 5 

3. Tusculanarum quaestionum libri 5 

4. De legibus libri 3 

5. De officiis libri 3 

I 6. Cato Major seu de senectute 

7. Laelius sive de amicitia 

8. Paradoxa sex 
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Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Writings on Rhetoric Which 
Mention Cicero: A Cross Section 

la. Opera Ciceronis rhetorica, oratoria, & forensia. Ad C. Herennium rheto- 
ricorum libri IIII. De inventione, quae & vetus rhetorica, libri II. Topicorum ad 
Brutum liber I. De partitione oratoria, dialogus I. De oratore, libri III. De Claris 
oratoribus, {iber I. De perfecto oratore, liber I. De optimo genere oratorum, 
fragmentum. [Parisiis]: Venundantur lodoco Badio, & loanni Parvo (sub prelo 
Ascendiano), (Ad V. Calend. Novembres 1528). 

lb. M. T. Ciceronis Rhetoricorum ad C. Herennium libri, quos alij non esse Cice¬ 
ronis asseverant. Eiusdem De inventione libri duo. Interpretibus Francisco Ma- 
turantio Antonio Mancinello lodoco Badio Ascensio & Mario Fabio Victorino 
Rhetore. Marini Becichemi Seodrensis in utraque rhetorica ex epistolicarum 
quxstionum centuria prima castigationes. Ad h*c rerum scitu dignarum in¬ 
dex: quae omnia adamussim castigata sunt. (Impressum Venetiis): (Ope & im- 
pensa Georgii de Rusconibus), (1512 die 14. Augusti). 

2a. Junius Witebergensis, Melchior. Ex M. Tul. Ciceronis orationibus loci aliqqot 
communes, eum in finem selecti atque explicati, ut eorumdem tractandi ratio 
appareat. Argentorati: Per Lazarum Zetzemum, 1594. 

2b. Du Cygne S. J., Martinus. Ars Ciceroniana, sive analysis rhetorica omnium 
orationum M. T. Ciceronis. Constat argumentis, tabulis, commentario, & an- 
notationibus. Adjectus est index locorum, argumentionum, affectuum, ampli¬ 
fies tionum, figurarum, confutationum, narrationum rhetoric*. Opus apprime 
utile eloquentiae, ac praesertim Ciceronian* studiosis. Coloni* Agrippin*: Im- 
pensis vidu* Joannis Widenfelt, 1670. 

2c. M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro M. Marcello. Cum dispositione ac paraphrasi Phi¬ 
lippi Melanth[onis]. Phrases item singulari diligentia ex eadem excerpt*, in- 
spersis quibusdam progymnasmatis, ut ad puerilem captum omnia essent 
accommodatiora. Autore M. Matthaeo Schickelio Lucano. In gratiam Scholx 
Lucan*. Witeberg*: Excudebat loannes Crato, 1564. 

3a. Erythrxus, Valentinus. Ixvp&rurfioi, hoc est tabul* quxdam partitionum 
orationum M. T. Ciceronis et quatuor dialogorum in easdem loannis Sturmii. 
Item eiusdem Oratio de ratione dicendi, recitata in Gymnasio Argentinensi, 
anno 1543 mense lanuario cum epistolx loannis Sturmij. Argentina (Argen¬ 
torati): (In officina Cratomyliana), (1547 mense Septembri). 

3b. M. T. Ciceronis De partitionibus oratoriis dialogus, Iacobi Strebxi commen- 
tariis ultimo ab ipso recognitis, & enarrationibus Bartholomxi Latomi, itemque 
scholiis Christophori Hegendorphini, illustratus. Quibus iam h*c prater alio- 
rum editionem accesserunt, spicilegia Leodegarij a Quercu recognita, & multo 
quam superioribus editionibus auctiora: & observations loannis a Fossa: de- 
inde commentarius incerti authoris, ad intelligentiam huius dialog! quoque 
non pa rum utilis: postremo Audomari Talaei annotationes collect* ex prxlec- 
tionibus, in fine libri adiect*. Editio tertia. Parisiis: Ex typographia Thoms 
Richardi, 1558. 

4. M. Tul. Ciceronis Partitions oratori* separatim edit* & in capita distinct*. 
Adiectum est certo consilio M. Antonii Riccoboni Compendium rhetoric* ex 
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Aristotele & Cicerone, & Georgii Casandri Tabulae rhetorics, quae usui esse 
possunt, etiam prima artis elementa discentibus. Helmaestadii: Typis heredum 
Iacobi Lucij, 1624. 

5a. Maior, Georgius. Qusstiones rhetorics ex libris M. Ciceronis, Quintiliani, et 
Philippi Melanch[thonis]. (Impressum Magdeburgi per Michslem Lotther), 
1535. 

5b. Soarius SJ, Cyprianus. De arte rhetorica libri tres. Ex Aristotele, Cicerone & 

Quintiliano praecipue deprompti. Colonis: Apud Matemum Cholinum, 1574. 

5c. Iunius [Witebergensis], Melchior. Artis dicendi praecepta secundum officii ora- 
tori! partes breviter ex Platone, Aristotele, Hermogene, Cicerone, Herenniano 
magistro, & Quintiliano congesta ac digesta. Argentorati: Excudebat Antonius 
Bertramus, 1590. 

6. Heidmannus, Christophorus. Dissertationes rhetorics quindecim, in illustri 
Academia Iulia eloquentia cultoribus ex Aristotele, Cicerone, & Quintiliano 
potissimum proposits. Helmsstadii: Typis hsredum Iacobi Lucij, 1617. 

7a. Diether Augustanus, Andreas. Thesaurus contexendarum epistolarum for- 
mandaeque linguae, ad imitationem Ciceronianae dictionis locupletissimus: ex 
Ciceronis eloquentissimi oratoris operibus, ad usum iuventutis olim congestus 
et nunc recognitus, & ab innumeris mendis, quibus ante scaturijt, repurgatus. 
Tremonis: Excudebat Albertus Sartorius, 1555. 

7b. Encheridion Ciceronianum continens, elegantiarum latini sermonis prscep- 
hones aliquot M. Georgii Vogelmanni. 11. lush Lipsi et Ioannis Voelli de con- 
scribendis epistolis prscepta utilissima. III. Epitheta, antitheta, & adiuncta 
Ciceroniana. In graham studioss iuventutis collectum. Magdeburgi: Imprime- 
bat Andreas Seydnerus impensis Ambrosii Kirchneri, 1604. 

8. Pomey S. ]., Franciscus. Novus candidatus rhetorics, altero se candidio comp- 
horque non Aphthonii soluta progymnasmata omahus concinnats; sed Tul- 
lians etiam rhetorics prscepta darius explicata reprssentans studiosis 
eloquenhs candidatis. Accessit nunc primum dissertaho de pannegyrico. 
Lugduni: Apud Antonium Molin, 1681. 

9a. Adamus, Melchior, ed. Des[iderii] Erasmi Roterod(ami) dialogus, cui titulus 
Ciceronianus: sive de optimo genere dicendi: cui honorarij arbitri adiunch 
Petr(us) Ramus, Joach(imus) Camerarius, Joan(nes) Sturmius de Imitat(ione). 
Neapoli Nemetum: Apud Henricum Starckium sumptibus Joann. Caroli 
Unckelij bibl. Fran., 1517 [1617]. 

9b. Adamus, Melchior, ed. Julii Cssaris Scaligeri Oratio, pro M. Tullio Cicerone, 
contra Ciceronianum Eras(mi) Roterod(ami) notis, editioni nupers Ciceroniani 
respondentibus . . . Accessit Jush Lipsii Oraho, pro defendendo Cicerone in 
crimibus ipsi objechs. Item: vita Julij Cssaris Scaligeri. Heidelbergs: Typis 
Johannis Lancelloh impensis Joan. Carl. Unckeli, 1618. 

10. Freigius, Ioannes Thomas, ed. [Petri] (Rami) Ciceronianus ... in quo ex Cice¬ 
ronis monumenhs, ratio institutendi locos communes demonstrata: & elo¬ 
quentia cum philosophia coniuncta, descripta est. Libris decern. Adiecimus 
Desfiderati] Iacotii, De philosophorum doctrina libellum ex Cicerone. Basiles: 
Per Sebastianum Henricipetri, (1579 menso Augusto). 
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Table d 

The Constituent Parts of Rhetoric According to Cicero and According to 
Ten Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Authors 

1. CICERO: liber 1 De inventione; 2. CICERO: Orator ad M. Brutum 
Partitiones oratoriae; liber 1 Rheto- 

rica ad Herennium f quid «— Inventio 


Rhetorica 


Inventio 

Elocutio 

Memoria 

Pronunciatio 


3. GREGORIUS REISCH (1503) AND 
CAROLUS PAIOT S. J. (1673) 


Inventio 

Dispositio 

Elocutio 

Pronunciatio 

Memoria 


Rhetorica 


5. GEORGIUS CASSANDER (1550) 
r Inventio 

Rhetorical Dispositio 
l Elocutio 

8. NICOLAUS CAUSSINUS S. J. (1626) 

r Inventio 

partes Dispositio 
eloquentiaeJ Elocutio 

Figure affectibus 
Pronunciatio 

V 

9. JOHANNES KIRCHMANNUS (1650) 


f Inventio 
Stylus-s Dispositio 
l Elocutio 


Rhetorica 


Actio. 


Pronunciatio 


RhetoricaJ quo quid loco *— Dispositio 


quomodo 


Elocutio 

Pronunciatio 


4. PHIUPPUS MELANCHTHON 
(1526) 


Inventio 


Dispositio 


6. CYPR1ANUS SOARIUS S. j. (1574) 


Inventio 

Dispositio Kiudicium 
Rhetorica- 1 Elocutio 

Memoria 

7. NICODEMUS FRISCHUNUS 
(1547-1590: 1604 imprint) 


Rhetoric 


ica-f 


Inventio «— Dispositio 


Elocutio 


10. DAVID ULMANNUS (1678) 

r Inventio 

— ,. J Dispositio 

fGeneralis r ^ 

Elocutio 

Rhetorica-j l Pronunciatio 

ISpecialis = Rhetorica 

politica 

Rhetorica sacra 


11. GEORGIUS ANDREAS FABRICIUS (1624): Rhetorica and Oratoria 


Rhetorica 


Elocutio^ 


Pronunciatio 


iatio/ 


voce 

gestu 


Oratoria 


forma nda 


~{S 


inventio 


. f puntas 
verbal r 

1 omatus 


forma ta 


memona 

pronunciatio 
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Table e 

The Rhetoric Textbook of Bartholomaeus Keckermannus (1608) 


generalis 


Rhetorica 


de materia orationis «— thema orationis 


de modo, quo 
oratio de a- 
liqua mater¬ 
ia, seu the- 
mate insti- 
tuenda est 


orationis 

constitutio 


specialis r moraiis seu politica 
seu 

moraiis 1 


r prima = inventio (expli- 
cantum, probantium et 
amplificandum argu- 
1 mentorum) 


orta a 
prima 


dispositio 

exomatio 
(see below) 


ecdesiastica (not treated within this work) 


exomatio 

sive 

elocutio 


tractandae 


tropus 

figura 


habendae 


r de memoria (= Mnemonica) 

L de actione = actus pronunciation^ 

seu recitationis 
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Table f 

The Rhetoric Textbook of Clemens Timplerus (1613) 


generalis 

I 


Rhetorica < 


(oratio 

persua- 

soriae) 


v specialis 



' natura 

inventio f 

for- 


oratoria i thematica 

f ma- •* 

genesis 

I argumentosa 

trix 

(= com- * 


■< 

k positio) 

dispositio oratoria 


h a 

1 elocutio 

1 pronunciatnx 



Rhetorica politica 
Rhetorica ecdesiastica 


loci 


(citations of Cicero and of other authorities within this textbook): 

a. Sacred Scripture (64 citations): general citations (1); Old Testament (18); New 
Testament (45) 

b. pre-AD 500 authors (5 or more citations): Cicero (281); Aristoteles (99); Quin- 
tilianus (79); Plato (9); Virgilius (8); Horatius (6) 

c. medieval authorities (5 or more citations): Rodolphus Agricola (6) 

d. post-AD 1500 authorities (5 or more citations): Bartholomaeus Keckermannus 
(73); Desiderius Erasmus (27); Audomarus TaUeus (17); Philippus Melanchthon 
(13); Andreas Hyperius (13); Ramaei (12); Hermannus Hausmannus (10); 
Rodolphus Goclenius (9); Hieronymus Treutlerus (8); Petrus Ramus (8); Cor* 
nelius Valerius (8); Melchior Junius (7); Justus Lipsius (7); Amandus Polanus (7); 
Jacobus Zabarella (6); Erasmus Sarcerius (5) 


a. “rhetoric” (205): Rhetorica ad Herennium (56); De inventione (36); De 

oratore (60); Brutus (4); Orator ad Brutum (13); Parti- 
tiones oratoriae (35); De optimo genere oratorum (1) 


Cicero 

(281 

cita¬ 

tions) 


b. orations (31): Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino (2); In C. Verrem (3); Pro lege 

Manilla (2); Pro Pompeio (1); De lege Agraria (1); In L. 

c. Topica (8) 


d. letters (4): Epistolae 

Atticum (2) 


Catilinam (5); Pro M. Caelio (3); Pro T. Annio Milone (7); 
Pro M. Marcello (2); Pro Q. Ligario (3); Philippicae (2) 


(1); Epistolae ad Brutum (1); Epistolae ad 


e. “ethics” (6): De finibus (1); Tuscalanae quaestiones (1); De legibus (1); 

De amicitia (2) 


V 


f. general references (27) 
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Table g 

Bartholomaeus Keckemtannus: Introductio ad Lectionem Ciceronis (1610) 

6 "periods of style development" (periodi styli) 

1. : grammar; Latin conversation and composition; comedies; fables; elementary 

letter writing; Greek; beginning Hebrew; physical education 

2. : a. logic; history (ancient and modem authors) 

b. Keckermann's textbooks on practical philosophy 
(i.e., ethics, family life (aeconomica), and politics) 

c. commonplaces (loci communes) taken from practical philosophy 

d. rhetoric: 1. the Ciceronianus of Petrus Ramus 

2. Cicero's logic and rhetoric (together with Keckermann's textbooks 
on logic and rhetoric): 

a. Topica ad Trebatium; b. De inventione; c. Partitiones oratoriae; 
d. Libri de oratore; e. Librum de daris oratoribus; f. Librum de 
ora tore ad Brutum; g. De optimo genere oratorum 

e. Cicero's orations (to be studied in the same order in which Cicero gave them, 
with emphasis on the following): 1. Pro Quinctio; 2. Pro Marcello; 3. Pro 
Ligario; 4. In Catilinam; 5. Philippine 

f. practice at holding orations 

3. : a. Cicero's works on ethics (Libri Tusculanarum qusestionum; De finibus; De 

amidtia; Paradoxa) and politics (Somnium Sdpionis; Fragmenta ex libris de 
republica); Cicero's De natura deorum and Ad divinatione 

b. Cicero's letters (except for the Epistolae ad Atticum) with the aid of Keeker* 
mann's textbook on rhetoric 

c. composition of letters 

4. : liberior styli exercitatio (using Cicero and many other authors) 

5. : history (works by Julius Caesar and Sallust) 

6. : devoted to the "Spartan" (Laconicus) style: Seneca; Plautus; Tacitus; Justus Lip- 

sius; Cicero's Epistolae ad Atticum 

age at which the individual periods of style development should be initiated: 

1.: 14 or 15 2.: 17 or 18 3.: 19 4.: 20 5.: 21 6.: 24 
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The Use of Cicero's Works and of Rhetoric Textbooks by 
Other Authors within European Schools and Univer¬ 
sities, 1500-1700: Six Examples 


Table h 

The University of Vienna (1554) 

Theology (3 professors); Medicine (3 professors); Jurisprudence (4 professors); Phi¬ 
losophy (liberates artes, phiiosophia et linguae): 13 professors (1.-13.): 

1. Grammar; 2.-3.: Logic; 4. Rhetoric; 5.-6.: Physics; 7.-9.: Mathematics; 

10. Moral Philosophy; 11. Roman History and Roman Poetry (literariae politicae); 

12. Hebrew; 13. Greek 

4. Rhetor . . . legat et absoiuat Ciceronem ad Herennium, vel partitiones Ora- 
torias eiusdem, Item Quintilianum vel Trapezuntium, coniungat autem sem¬ 
per aliquam Ciceronis orationem, in qua praecepta cum exemplis studiosis ob 
oculos ponat idque pro usu et artificio Rhetorico. 


Table i 

The Academy at Geneva (1559) 

grades 7 through 1; publics? professores (Hebraeus; Graecus; Artium 

professor; 2 Theologi 

7. elementary language instruction (Latin and French); elementary catechism 
6. elementary Latin grammar; Latin language exercises 
5. intermediate Latin grammar; beginning style exercises 

4. advanced Latin grammar; Latin prose and poetry; elementary Greek grammar 
3. Greek grammar; Latin prose and poetry; Greek prose 

2. history; logic; Greek prose 

1. logic; rhetoric; Latin prose and poetry; Greek prose and poetry; style exercises; 
declamations; New Testament 

4. Ciceronis epistolae breviores 4c magis familiares: ad quarum etiam imita- 
tionem brevia & facilia themata proponantur 

3. Ciceronis epistolae; Liber De amicitia; Liber De senectute 
2. propositiones et argumenta . . . praesertim ex Ciceronis paradoxis, A eiusdem 
orationibus brevioribus 
1. Ciceronis orationes 

Artium professor: rhetoric (Aristotelis Rhetorice, Ciceronis magis insignes ora¬ 
tiones, vel libri De oratore); physics 
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Table j 

The Schola (Grades 6.-1.) at Kampen (1599) 

6 . elementary reading and vocabulary exercises; elementary grammar; piety 
5. grammar; reading and composition exercises; memorization; New Testament (in 
Latin); Old Testament 

4. Latin grammar and nomenclature; calligraphic exercises (Latin, Greek, and 
numbers); Latin prose; catechism (in Latin); New Testament; elementary style 
exercises 

3. advanced Latin grammar; Latin prose and drama; New Testament (in Latin); 
catechism; style exercises (prose) 

2. catechism; New Testament (in Greek); Greek grammar; Greek phrases; Latin 
prose, poetry, and drama; advanced Latin grammar (repetition); style exercises 
(prose and poetry) 

1. Greek grammar; Greek prose; pedagogy; Latin prose and poetry; Latin and (if 
possible) Greek prose composition; poetry composition/recitation; holding of 
disputations and orations 

3. epistolae familiares Ciceronis 

2. epistolae familiares Ciceronis 

1. Ciceronis officia et o ratio aliqua cum doctrina troporum et schema turn 

Table k 

The Jesuit Collegium at Pont-a-Mousson (1605) 

A.: Scholae Theologize B.: Scholae Philosophise: a. Metaphysica; b. Physica; 

c. Logics (logic; ethics) 

C.: Scholae Humaniores (grades 1.-6.): 

1. Rhetoric 4. Intermediate Grammar 

2. Poetics (humanitas) 5. Elementary Grammar 

3. Advanced Grammar 6. (basic grade) 

1. rhetoric; Latin prose and poetry; Greek dialogues 

2. elementary ethics; Latin prose and poetry; Roman history; Greek prose; Greek 
grammar; rhetoric 

3. elementary ethics; Latin poetry; advanced Latin grammar; Greek grammar 

4. Latin prose and poetry; Latin grammar; elementary Greek grammar 

5. Latin prose; ethical maxims; elementary Latin grammar 

6. elementary Latin grammar; Latin prose; beginning Greek 

(at various levels within the Collegium): disputations; repetition; composition exer¬ 
cises; declamations; orations; literary dialogues 

1. Ciceronis libri de Oratore; Oratio in Vatinium; Oratio pro domo sua ad 
Pontifices 

2. Ciceronis Tusculana prima; Ciceronis Oratio pro lege Manilia; Cypriani Soaris 
Rhetorics 

3. Ciceronis de Senectute; de Officiis liber 1 

4. Ciceronis Epistolarum ad familiares liber III & VII 

5. Ciceronis Epistolarum Selectarum ad usum quintae Classis liber III & IV 

6. Ciceronis Selectarum ad usum sextae Classis Epistolarum liber II & IV 
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Table i 

The University of Giessen (1629) 


a. Theology (3 professors) 
Hebrew (1 professor) 
Jurisprudence (5 professors) 

1. Logic and Metaphysics 

2. Ethics (= ethics, family life 

(oeconomica), and politics) 

3. Poetry (= Latin poetry) 


(3 professors) 


Philosophy (9 professors): (1.-9.): 

5. Exotic Languages (French, 

Italian, and Spanish) 

6. Physics 8. History 

7. Greek 9. Rhetoric 

4. Mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, optics, geography) 

9. Rhetoric (rhetorica et oratoria): the rhetoric of Cicero, Aristotle, and Her- 
mogenes; rhetorical analysis of Cicero's letters as well as of the writings of 
other authors; letter writing; holding of orations (both public and private) 
on various subjects; declamations; the compilation of commonplaces (loci 
communes) by students for use in letter writing and in public speaking 
b. university preparatory school (schola classics): grades 1.-4.: 

1.-2.: Sacred Scripture; logic; rhetoric; practice at writing and holding orations; 
memorization of orations; catechism; advanced grammar; Latin poetry; 
arithmetic; music; private exercises (unspecified); colloquia (not specified 
further) 


3. -4.: elementary Latin prose; Latin grammar; elementary Greek grammar; cate¬ 
chism; private / extemporaneous exercises (both unspecified) 

1. orationes ex Cicerone interpretabitur, secundum logicam, rhetorica m et 
oratoriam resolvet et phrases excerpet, adhibita grammatices 
repetitione 

2. desumpta ex epistolis Ciceronis materia Germanica Latini sermonis 
conficiendi rationem ostendet 
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Table m 

The Gymnasium (Grades 6.-1.) at Stralsund (1643) 

6. elementary language instruction (Latin and German); catechism (in German); 
Old Testament psalms; New Testament; memorization 

5. elementary Latin grammar; music; writing exercises; catechism (in German); 
Latin reading exercises; repetition; memorization 

4. Latin grammar; elementary style exercises; catechism (in German and Latin); 

Old Testament psalms; analysis of Latin phrases; elementary ethics; composition 
exercises 

3. Latin grammar; elementary Greek grammar; catechism (German and Latin); 
arithmetic; elementary ethics; Greek reading exercises; style exercises; memo¬ 
rization; New Testament (in Greek) 

2 . poetics; Greek grammar; catechism (in German and Latin); memorization; arith¬ 
metic; Latin grammar; Latin drama; poetry; elementary ethics; style exercises; 
Greek prose; New Testament (in Greek) 

1. logic; rhetoric; Latin prose and poetry; Greek grammar and composition; Greek 
prose and poetry; history; geography; chronology; arithmetic; poetics; ethics; 
New Testament; declamations; style exercises; poetry composition exercises 
4. Ciceronis sentential 

3. Epistolae Ciceronis a Sturmio collects, ut eas interpretentur, etymologica et 
syntactica analysis excutiatur; elegantiores loquendi formulae in exemplis ver- 
naculo sermone propositis exprimantur 

1. Officia Ciceronis cum adjunctis libellis de Senectute et Amicitia; aliqua oratio 
Ciceronis (pro Lege Manilia, pro Archia, pro Milone, pro Marco Marcello, pro 
Ligario), cuius explanationem vemaculam domi praemediatam a disciplinis 
exiget; quae obscuriora, explanabit; vocum et phrasium elegantiorum ac 
minus obviarum propriam significationem ostendet; inventionis, disprsitionis 
et elocutionis artificium indicabit; historias, proverbia, ritus priscos, senten- 
tias ethicas et politicas notabit, nec quicquam omittet eorum, quae ad de- 
darandam linguae indolem et orationum scribendarum rationem pertinere 
videbuntur 
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The Diffusion of the Writings of Petrus Ramus 
in Central Europe, c. 1570-c. 1630 


F or what reasons did academicians select to use or not to use 
any given textbook for their own classroom instruction during 
the Renaissance? To what extent did ideological or pragmatic con¬ 
siderations influence such decisions? In this article these questions 
are posed to examine the use of the writings of Petrus Ramus (1515— 
1572) and Omer Talon (ca. 1510-1562) at schools and universities 
in Central Europe during the six decades between 1570 and 1630. 
Did “Ramist” academicians of this period make use in the class¬ 
room of writings by these two authors because of some fundamen¬ 
tal agreement with their views? Or were these two authors pre¬ 
ferred during these six decades because their writings could be used 
eclectically and/or they fit well into specific parts of the curriculum 
at certain academic institutions? 

In the period between 1570 and 1630 there were over 30 univer¬ 
sities and hundreds of schools in the German-language area of Eu¬ 
rope. 1 A large amount of curricular information—largely in the 
form of annual, semi-annual, or occasional outlines of instruction 
as well as personal or official correspondence—exists for many of 
these schools and universities. Textbooks and printed disputations 
arising from instruction held at these academic institutions are also 
extant. This assessment of the use of writings by Ramus and Talon 
in Central European academic institutions is based on the exami¬ 
nation of a substantial portion of this evidence. The task of finding 
and evaluating such evidence pertaining to other parts of Europe 
must be left for a separate study. 

One of the most influential monographs on Petrus Ramus, titled 
Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue, was published by Walter 


*This article is an expanded and amended version of a paper read at the Seventh 
Meeting of the International Association for Neo-Latin Studies in Toronto on 12 Au¬ 
gust 1988. Library and archive locations (together with call numbers) are given for all 
source materials cited within this article. Refer to the abbreviations given at the begin¬ 
ning of the bibliography. 

'The best annotated bibliography of these schools and universities in Central Eu¬ 
rope is Goldmann. 
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Ong in 1958. 2 The significance of this monograph is greatly en¬ 
hanced by his publication that year of a bibliography of the editions 
of the writings of Ramus and Talon, his Ramus and Talon Inventory, 
which encompasses editions published both during and after their 
lifetimes. 3 Table A originally appeared within Ong’s monograph 
but was constructed on the basis of data given within Ong’s bib¬ 
liography. 4 

Table A provides valuable information concerning the chrono¬ 
logical and geographical dimensions of the proliferation of writings 
by Petrus Ramus and Omer Talon. Using it, we can present the fol¬ 
lowing three hypotheses: i. Central Europe (which for the pur¬ 
poses of this paper shall be equated with the German-language area 
of Europe, including Germany, German Switzerland, and Alsace) 
is the area in which the writings of Ramus and Talon on logic and 
rhetoric were most extensively used. 2. The extensive use of these 
writings in Central Europe is basically limited to the years between 
1570 and 1630. 3. Based on the places of publication given here in 
Table A it can be postulated that these writings on logic and rhetoric 
were much less extensively used at universities than at other kinds 
of academic institutions. Additional printed and manuscript 
sources found while researching this paper have served to give fur¬ 
ther credence to these three hypotheses, each of which will be re¬ 
turned to later. 

First, however, it is imperative to discuss the use of terms such 
as “Ramist,” “Semi-Ramist,” and “Philippo-Ramist. ” This kind 
of terminology is sometimes used in order to explain the spread of 
writings by Ramus and Talon on logic, rhetoric, and other subjects. 

I would like to suggest that the use of such terminology is prob¬ 
lematic when applied to Central Europe in the period between 1570 


2 Ong, 1958'. A recent monograph by Philip Leith also makes substantial use of 
Ong’s work on Ramus. Leith argues that the rapid rise and subsequent decline in the 
popularity of Ramus’s writings was due to the massive yet unsuccessful attempt of 
those writings to arrive at a complete formalization of thought; see Leith, 37, 73-91. 
There is an abundance of additional recent literature on Petrus Ramus; the following 
two articles present excellent summaries of that literature: Sharratt, 1987, and Sharratt, 
1972. 

3 Ong, 1958 2 . 

4 Ong, 1958 1 , 296. This table has been reproduced here with the permission of Har¬ 
vard University Press (#881391). 
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Table A. The Spread of the Writings on Logic and Rhetoric of 

Petrus Ramus as Tabulated by Walter Ong 

DISTRIBUTION OF EDITIONS (INCLUDING ADAPTATIONS) 

OF THE RAMIST DIALECTIC AND RHETORIC (FIGURE XV) a 

Based on Ong, Ramus and Talon Inventory 


Year 

FRANCE 
(EXCLU¬ 
SIVE OF 
ALSACE) 

Paris 

Lyons 

La Rochelle 
Niort 

Sedan 

SPAIN 

Sala¬ 

manca 

GERMANY 

Frankfbrt/M 

Cologne 

Marburg (Lahn) 
Herbom 

Hanau 

Dortmund 

Nuremberg 

Speyer 

Siegen 

Lem go 

Magdeburg 

Bremen 

Brunswick 

Erfurt 

Giessen 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Jena 

Leipzig ! 

Lich 

Lubeck 

Rostock 

Stuttgart 

Coburg 

Goslar 

Oppenheim 

Rinteln 

Ursel 

Wittenberg 

SWITZER¬ 

LAND 

Basle 

Zurich 

Bern 

Geneva 

BRITISH 

ISLES 

London 

Cam¬ 

bridge 

Oxford 

Edin¬ 

burgh 

ALSACE 

Stras¬ 

bourg 

Mul- 

housc 

LOW 

COUN¬ 

TRIES 

Leyden 

Amsterdam 

Utrecht 

Midddburg 

(English 

Pun tan 
colony) 

The 

Hague 

Tiel 

ALL 

ELSE 
Phila¬ 
delphia 1 
New 

York 

TOTALS 

Di 

Rh 

Di 

Rh 

Di 

Rh 

Di 

Rh 

Di 

Rh 

Di 

Rh 

Di 

Rh 

Di 

Rh 

Di 

Rh 

1543 

-ISS7 

(IS i) 
(I2A) 

(4D 



<1 I) 














1535 

-1572 

8 

20 

2 

2 

2 1 

3 

2 

1 









14 

26 

1573 
-1580 

5 

6 

1 

1 

14 

4 

(11) i 
(lA) 

1 

3 








IS 

12 

I $81 
-1590 


1 

S 

1 

34UA) 

12 

l_ . 

7 

5 

II 

I 

I 


5 

3 



59 

43 

*59* 

- J600 


l 



49(J A) 

15 

2 

I 

I 

4 




E 



54 

22 

[601 

-1610 





20 

u 

2 

4 






I 



22 

18 

1611 

-1620 


T 



16 

% 

4 

I 

I 

1 | 

t 


I 

I 



2J 

12 

1621 

-I630 





9 

1 7 



2 

3 







II 

10 

1631 
-1640 ; 


I 



2 




5 

5 

I ! 


I 




9 

4 

1641 

-1650 

1 

t 




1 



1 

4 

I 


6 

1 

2 



9 

8 

1651 

-1660 





2 

1 



3 

6 



5 

I 



IO 

8 

1661 

-1700 





3 

« 

2 

1 

6 

5 



4 

1 



IS 

ll 

1701 

-l&OO 






1 

2 

2 

2 

2 


— 

(H) 

(1 A) 

1 



4 

6 

1801 

-mo 









7 

2 





2 

2 

9 

4 

Total 



4 


151 


43 


44 


4 


22 


2 


262 


Total 


3« 


4 


*9 


16 


33 


O 


u 


2 


166 


Figures in parentheses, not included in totals, represent editions of the works out of which the Dialectic 
and Rhetoric grew: (I) Dialect icae institutions, (A) Aristotelicae animadversion **, (O) Inst, oratoriae . 
“Under each country, municipalities are arranged according to their publishing activity, the more active 
preceding the less. 1572 is the year of Ramus’ death. 
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and 1630. While relevant Central European texts of this period do 
use these terms, they do not do so in a way which is either consistent 
or precise. 

Here we shall look at three different kinds of primary sources in 
order to evaluate the meaning of this terminology. First, we will 
examine how individual works titled as “Ramist,” “Philippo- 
Ramist,” and the like, discuss the following two points of philo¬ 
sophical doctrine: the classification of philosophical disciplines and 
the concept of method. Second, we shall see how the writings of 
Ramus and Ramus’s followers are used in the works of one philos¬ 
opher. And finally, we shall look at the titles of 21 printed works 
which pertain to Ramus with respect to the actual content of these 
works. Each of these three kinds of sources will be examined here 
in turn. 

Seven different classifications of philosophical disciplines are 
presented in Tables B, C, D, E, F, G, and H.* The classification 
given in Table B is by Johannes Thomas Freigius (1543-1583), one 
of Ramus’s most avid disciples. 5 6 Table C is taken from a “Philippo- 
Ramist” general textbook on the liberal arts. 7 Tables E and F are 
classifications given by unnamed followers of Ramus as presented 
by Joannes Henricus Alstedius (1588-1638) in 1612. 8 9 Tables D, G, 
and H are taken from commentaries on Ramus’s logic by Rudolph 
Goclenius the Elder (1547-1628), Severinus Sluterus, and Antho- 
nius Peitmann. s 


5 Some of these, as well as some other classifications of philosophical disciplines, are 
presented and discussed in the following publications: Freedman, 1985 a ; Freedman, 
1985*. 65-72. 

6 Freigius, 1579, A6v. The following works provide biographical and bibliograph¬ 
ical information concerning Freigius: Ong, 1958 1 , 399; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 

7: 341 - 43 - 

7 Bilstenius, 1-2. 

8 “Technologia Rameorum. Plures Peripateticorum sententias de partitione philoso- 
phia colligant sibi studiosi. Nos nunc colligemus summatim quae Ramei philosophi 
habent de partitione philosophiae. Petrus Ramus, quod sciam, in scriptis suis nullam 
philosophiae ideam & partitionem generalem nobis reliquit. Sed discipuli & sectatores 
ejus, ex scriptis, quae edidit, sequentem philosophiae distributionem extruunt.” Alste¬ 
dius, 1612, 373-74. Such a classification authored by Petrus Ramus himself could not 
be located when researching this article. Concerning the life and writings of Johann 
Heinrich Alsted see Theologische RealenzyklopUdie, 2: 299-303. 

9 Goclenius, 1600, 105; the title of this work by Goclenius is cited more fully in 8a 
of Table M; Sluterus, 1612, table following 54; Peitmann, 41-64. Peitmann was a pro¬ 
fessor of logic at the University of Rinteln; this is evident from the title page (where 
he is referred to as Logicae profess, publicus) and from the preface (especially A2v). 



Tables B-H. Seven “Ramist” Classifications 

of Philosophical Disciplines 

Table B. Johannes Thomas Freigius (1576) 
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puram * Grammatics 


f (orationem): 


/ instrument 


< 


Philosophia / 


y partes 


omatam < 


solutam = Rhetorica 


[ Iigatam = Poetica 


y (rationem): Logica (sub qua): Metaphysica 


(quantitatem = Machematica 


naturam rerum < 


(rerum hoc 
est circa): 


[ Arithmetica 
Geometria 


yqualitatem = Physica 


Oeconomia 


mores = Ethica 


Musica 

Optica 

Astrologia 

Physiologia 

Meteorologia 

Psychologia 


Polirica 


On the basis of these seven classifications the following two 
points can be made here. First, each classification is quite distinct 
from the next. It is difficult to say which one is more or less 
“Ramist,” particularly since all of the works in which they appear 
are “Ramist” in some manner. Neither Ramus nor Talon ever seem 
to have produced such a classification of the philosophical disci¬ 
plines. 10 

Such individual differences can be seen by looking at these seven 
classifications. Philosophy is referred to as philosophia in Tables B, 
D, E, F, G, and H, as artes liberates in C and as ars philosophica in 
H. Philosophy includes logic, rhetoric, and grammar in all of these 
classifications except for the one in Table D. Tables B, C, D, and 


Concerning the life and writings of Rudolph Goclenius the Elder, see Allgemeine Deut¬ 
sche Biographic, 9: 308-12; Strieder, 4: 428-87; his life, writings, and influence are dis- 
cussed in Freedman, I988 T , 92-93, 524 (and those pages referred to in the index). 

IO See the passage cited in footnote 8; modem scholarship on Ramus has not pro¬ 
duced any evidence to the contrary. 
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Table C. Joannes Bilstenius (1588) 


( exotericae 
(schlechte 
Kunste) 


{ Grammatica 
Rhetorica 
Poetica 
Dialectica 


artes liberal es f 


/ 


Physica 


4 


Optica 

Astronomia 

Geographia 

Medicina 

Musica 


acroamaticae 

(hohe 

Kunste) 


{ Arithmetica 
Geometria 
Architectura 


^ Ethica 4 



Politica 

Oeconomica 

Apoderrdca 

Polemica 

Historia 

Jurisprudentia 

Theologia 


Table D. Rodophus Goclenius (1600) 


disciplinae 
libe rales 


partes philosophiae 


res necessanae 
(theoreticae) 


res contingentiae 
(practicae) 


metaphysica 

physica < -astronomia; sphaerica 


mathematics j 

( ethica 
oeconomica 
politica 


arithmetica 4 
geometria 


-musica - 
optica 


huius instruments: grammatica, rhetorica, logica 


E all give diverse representations of the contents of physics while 
Tables B, C, D, E, F, and G all have divergent classifications of 
mathematical disciplines. The sub-categories of ethics given in Ta¬ 
ble B are not same as the sub-categories given in Table C. No sub¬ 
categories of ethics are given in Tables D, E, F, G, and H. 
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Tables E—F. Classifications Given by Two Followers of Ramus— 
According to Johannes-Henricus Alstedius (1612) 


ratione = dialectica 


( generalis 


E. philosophia I 


y specialis 


f grammatica 

oratione < 

L 


thetorica 


philosophia 

cognitionis 


philosophia 
^ acdonis 


philosophia ( je quantitate multa = arithmetica 
quantitatis l 

(= mathematics) l de qualitate magna = geometric 

t_*i 1 f prima = physica 
philosophia I r r ' 

qualitatis 1 J ^tronomn 

1 (a pnma orta < Musica 

(Optica 


are obsequendi = ethica 

publica { joeconomica 

are imperandi l T . . 

\ politics 


pnvata 


agens = agricultura 
faciens = architectonics 


F, philosophia 


propaidia ( = instrumentum philosophiae) 


artes logicae 


dialectics 

rhetorics 

grammatica 


artes mathematicae 


{ arithmetica 
geometria 


paideia ( = philosophia) 


physica j(both are explained j historia 
ethica 1 with the use of): I poetica 


Secondly, Tables B, C, D, G, and H do provide evidence that 

the period between 1575 and 1625 sees the gradual rise in impor¬ 
tance of the discipline of metaphysics. According to the classifica¬ 
tion of Freigius in 1576, metaphysics is placed within the category 
of logic. The classifications of Goclenius in 1600 and Sluterus in 
1612 make metaphysics an independent philosophical discipline. 
By 1626 the classification given by Anthonius Peitmann appears to 
make metaphysics the most important philosophical discipline. As 
we shall see later, this development appears to have its parallel in 
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Table G. Severinus Sluterus (1612) 


( generalis 


( dialectics 

rhetorica -oratoria 

grammatics < -poetica 


Philosophia f 


Realis, ut Metaphysics 


( physica 


verum < 


arithmetica 


mathematica 


specialis / 


geometna 


genere = ethica 


musica 

logistics 

cosmologia 

geographia 

geodasia 

stereometria 

astronomia 

optica 


bonum 


specie 


politics 

oeconomica 


Table H. Anthonius Peitmann (1626) 


1 . philosophia 



subordinate = prima philosophia ( = metaphysica) 


subordinate 

et 

secunda 


( logics, grammatics, rhetorica, physica, medica, musica, 
architectonica, mechanica, optica, ethica, oeconomica, politics, 
juridica, apodemica, polemics, historica, chronologica 


generalis 


2 . ars philosophies 


rationis = dialectica 

( prima philosophies 1 f lexicon 
orationis { grammatica » < Sc 

I I philologia 


rhetorica 


f naturae = theoretics 


specialis 


naturans - theosophia 
naturata (= physica/mathematica?) 


[ morum “ practica 
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changing attitudes toward the use of Ramus’s writings in Central 
European schools during the early seventeenth century. 

The concept of method was discussed frequently in late 
sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Central Europe in con¬ 
nection with Petrus Ramus. Neal Ward Gilbert has noted that this 
concept begins to be discussed shortly before 1550 in writings on 
logic as well as works written specifically on method itself. 11 
Gilbert also makes the observation that various terms such as via 
(“way”), ratio (“reason”), modus (“manner”), and methodus 
(“method”) are used in sixteenth-century sources in order to refer 
to method. 12 Eight examples of late sixteenth- and early 
seventeenth-century works by Central European authors which 
discuss or at least mention method are presented in Table 1 . 13 In 
these eight examples the terms via, ratio, ratiocinatio (“reasoning”), 
modus, ordo (“order”), or some combination thereof are used when 
reference is made to “method.” 

These examples highlight the problem of assigning an exact 
meaning to the term “method” in late sixteenth- and early 
seventeenth-century texts. 14 This complicates any attempt to un¬ 
derstand how the term “method” is utilized in writings on logic 
where Petrus Ramus is mentioned. An additional complication is 
posed by the fact—as Walter Ong, Cesare VasoH, and Nelly 
Bruyere have shown —that Ramus’s own views on method did not 
remain the same during his entire academic career. ** 


1 ‘Gilbert, 121-22. The earliest such discussion which I have used to date is that pub- 
lished by Erasmus Sarcerius in the year 1539: Sarcerius, A2-A8. However, the term 
methodus { methadus ) appears to have had at least some currency at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; see Hundt, civ. The extent to which terms such as methodus, modus, 
ratio, and via were used in medieval philosophical writings has yet to be determined. 

I2 Gilbert, 68-69, 176-77. 

I3 In addition, see the disputations on method presided over by Johann Heinrich Al- 
sted, Heinrich Dauber, and Heinrich Gutberleth which are referred to in footnote 26 
below and cited in the bibliography. 

I4 WilIich, 1; “Methodus, est via docendi certa cum ratione, hoc est, methodus est 
ratio docendi . . /’ Hemmingius, 1565, 3; Ursus, 2; Sallerus and Thoveninus, 1592, 
2; Beurerus, 1; Neldelius, 2-3; Coelius, 98-101; “Methodus autem vel ordo (nam 
parum inter hac vel nihil diseriminis) est ad adiscendum, docendum, verumq; invenien¬ 
dum apta rerum cognitarum disposition Brunnemannus, 423. 

15 ln addition, it should be noted that sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors did 
not attempt to find exact definitions of terms in the manner of many of their twentieth- 
century counterparts. Definition theory was a part of the discipline of logic during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; real definition, nominal definition, description, 
imperfect definition, and essential definition are among the sub-categories of definition 
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Table I. Terminology Used to Define and/or Describe 
Method Within Select Sixteenth- and Early Seventeenth-Century 

Texts on Logic 

i. Jodocus Willichius / De methodo omnium artium et disciplinarum / 
1550; 2. Nicolaus Hemmingius/De methodis libri duo/1565; 3. Nico¬ 
laus Raymarus Ursus/Metapmorphosis logicae/1589; 4. Ioannes 
Sallerus S.J./Disputatio logica De methodo/1592; 5. Ioannes Iacobus 
Beurerus/Methodice [Gr.]: sive de usu organi logici/1597; 6. Johannes 
Neldelius / Pratum logicum Organi Aristotelici/1607; 7. Michael 
Coelius/Prodromus philosophiae Peripateticae /1626; 8. Iohannes 
Brunnemannus / Enchiridion logicum ex Aristotele et Philippo/1639 

1. Methodus est . . . via atque ratio vel est . . . modus 

2. Methodus est via docendi . . . hoc est . . . ratio docendi 

3. Methodus est ratiocinatio . . . 

4. (methodus): is described in terms of dispositio and modus and is 
roughly equivalent to ordo 

5. Methodice est doctrinarum, consiliorum de ratione, & ordine . . . 
comprehensio. 

6. Methodus [ = ]... ordo doctrinae . . . modus probandi . . . 

7. Coelius supplements the term methodus with modus, via, and 
ratio. 

8. Methodus est . . . ordo . . . dispositio. 


Table J presents in summary form views on methods given in ten 
different writings that mention Ramus. Numbers 1, 2, and 3 are 
commentaries on Ramus’s logic. Number 1 presents what is essen¬ 
tially a view found in Ramus’s own logic. 16 It appears to have been 
a matter of principle for many authors that they should treat 
method exactly as it was presented in one or more texts by Ramus 
himself. 17 This was to some extent a polemical issue in Central 
Europe during the decades around 1600. 18 However, numbers 2 
and 3 depart to some extent from Ramus’s views on method . 19 


that were used in that period. For example, see the following presentations of the sub¬ 
categories of definition: Crucius, B5V-B7; Wedemannus, table 8 (A4V), table 9 (Bi). 

l6 Ong, 1958 1 , 245-54, 402; Vasoli, 568-601; Bruyfcre, 41-202. 

17 Beurhusius, 1583, 733 ~ 35 - 

,8 The authors of the three disputations cited in footnote 28 apparently intended to 
do precisely that. 

,9 Bartholomew Keckermann’s discussion of Ramus’s method is one indication of 
this; see d.6 in number 2 of Table N as well as footnote 71 below. 
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Table J. Discussions of Method (methodus) within Ten Works 
on Logic in which Petrus Ramus is Mentioned 

i. Fredericus Beurhusius/Ad P. Rami Dialecticam/15B3; 2. David 
Schramus/Partitiones logicae et rhetoricae, ad verae methodi Rameae 
leges/1589; 3. Conradus Neander/Tabulae . . . in . . . illam disserendi 
artem. P. Rami Dialecticae/1591; 4. Rupertus Erytropilus/Tabulae 
generates in Dialecticam P. Rami, quibus ex altera facie opponuntur 
tabulae ex praeceptis Dn. Philippi Melanchthonis/ 1588; 5. Paulus 
Frisius/Comparationum dialecticarum . . . quibus Philippi Melanch¬ 
thonis, & Petri Rami praecepta dialectica . . . conferuntur/1590; 6. 
Otho Casmannus/Logicae Rameae & Melanchthonianae collatio & 
Exegesis/1594; 7. Bartholomaeus Sengebehr/Compendium dialecticae 
Philippi . . . item P. Rami observationibus utilissimis illustrata/1590; 

8. Gregor Horstius/Institutionum logicarum, libri duo ... ex Aristo- 
tele, eiusdemque interpretibus/1608; 9. Andreas Cramerus/ 
Comparationum logicarum . . , dialecticae Philippeae/1610; 10. Clem¬ 
ens Timplerus/Logicae systema methodicum/1612. 

1. Beurhusius says that methodus est dianoia variorum axiomatum 
homogeneorum pro naturae suae claritate prarepositorum, unde 
omnium inter se convenientia iudicatur memoriaque comprehendi- 
tur. This method consists of “sola & unica” via i.e.: 

a. ab antecedentibus notioribus —* consequentia ignota 

b. generates & universales —* specialissimae 

2. Methodus est relatio disposita, quam praescribit natura 
(this includes the following): 

a. synthesis: ad sensum accedunt; attendenda adjuncta 

b. analysis: a sensu recedunt; simplicia exprome[n]s 

3. a. Methodus est rectus partium ejus, quod ad explicandum suscip- 

itur, ordo & dispositio. 

b. Method is either “perfect” (perfecta) or “imperfect” (imper¬ 
fecta). In perfect method one precedes 1) from that which is 
better known to that which is less known and 2) from that 
which is most general to that which is less general. In imper¬ 
fect method—which does not necessarily imply defects or 
superfluousness—one precedes in the inverse order (gradus in¬ 
versus) and one uses induction. 

4. a. Methodus Ramo est dispositio, qua de multis enunciatis homo- 

geneis suoque vel syllogismi judicio notis, id, quod absoluta 
notione primum est, primo loco disponitur, quod est secundum 
secundo, quod tertium tertio, & sic deinceps. Ideoque hie sem¬ 
per a generalibus proceditur ad specialia. Haec einim sola & 
unica procedendi via est (ut solide P. Ramus defendit) ab ante¬ 
cedentibus ad consequentia . . . 
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Table J. Method/Logic/Petrus Ramus (continued) 

b. Philipp Melanchthon only touches upon isolated points pertain¬ 
ing to method; in doing so, he (so Erytropilus implies) does 
not come into conflict at all with the method of Petrus Ramus. 

Philipp Melanchthon divides method (methodus = viae) into 
two categories: 

1) analytic (analytica): posteriores —*■ priores; 

inductio singularium & specialium —* 
generalissimum 

2) synthetic (synthetica): priores & notiores —* posteriores & 

ignotiores 

generates & universales —» speciales & 
singulares 

Synthetic method (= ordo) is referred to by Philipp Melanch¬ 
thon and by Petrus Ramus as method; Ramus does not discuss 
analytic method at all. 

Frisius notes that it is the intention of Ramus—some of his 
views notwithstanding—to agree with Melanchthon’s views on 
method. 

6. a. Methodus est dianoia variorum axiomatum homogeneorum 

pro naturae suae claritate praepositorum: unde omnium inter se 
convenientia judicatur, memoriaque comprehenditur . . . ab 
universalibus ad singularia . . . sola & unica via proceditur ab 
antecedentibus omnino & absolute notioribus ad consequentia 
ignota. 

b. Casmann refers to Melanchthon’s method as nova methodus 
Philippi; he describes it as quae monstrat certam rationem trac- 
tandi & explicandi membrum aliquod integri corporis. 

7. Method is not defined or directly described; it is merely noted that 
the discipline of logic consists of three parts, and each part must 
be methodically explained. 

8. Horstius does not accept the Ramists’ (Ramistae) methodus unica. 

a. Ramists argue for the methodus unica; one should, so they say, 
always begin with universals when seeking knowledge; to use 
other methods would be “injurious” (contraria). 

b. Horstius answers by making the following observations: 

1) The universals used in theoretical disciplines are “principles” 
(principia) while those universals used in practical disciplines 
are “the final result” (finis); those two kinds of universals 
belong to two completely different classes. 

2) To use other methods is not injurious but merely “differ¬ 
ent” (diversae). 

c. Rudolph Goclenius attempts to reconciliate these two opinions 
by concluding that the methodus unica does not negate the fun¬ 
damental distinctions between species (which apparently also 


b. 

c. 
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Table J. Method/Logic/Petrus Ramus (continued) 

applies to Horstius’s two classes of universals). Horstius does 
not completely reject this reconciliation (haec conciliatio non 
omnino improbanda est, modo ab ipsis quoque Ramaeis eadem 
ratione intelligatur). 

9. Cramer notes that in his edition of Becmann’s textbook on “Phil¬ 
ippic” (i.e., “Melanchthonian”) logic he has combined Ramist 
method (methodus Ramea) with the order of Aristotle (Aristotelis 
ordo). 

10. a. Methodus ... est instrumentum dianoeticum bene ordinandi 
res diversa & varias secundum prius & posterius, commodioris 
cognitionis gratia. 

b. Timpler divides method into methodus inventionis and metho¬ 
dus doctrinae; the latter is either perfecta or imperfecta, while 
perfecta is either universalis or particularis. 

c. Methodus unica can only be used to describe (the sub-category 
of) methodus doctrinae perfecta universalis. 


Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7 all purport to be works on logic which 
combine the views of Petrus Ramus and Phillip Melanchthon; yet 
they go in very different directions with respect to the concept of 
method. Numbers 4 and 6 essentially adopt a view on method sim¬ 
ilar to that of Ramus, and both regard Melanchthon to be in har¬ 
mony with Ramus. 20 On the other hand, number 5 basically accepts 
a view on method similar to that of Melanchthon but considers 
Ramus to be in harmony with Melanchthon. 21 Number 7 goes in 
neither direction. Instead, this work appears to equate method with 
logic itself. 22 

Number 8 attacks the Ramists with regard to method but then 
appears to accept a compromise between Ramist and Anti-Ramist 
views offered by Rudolph Goclenius the Elder. 23 Number 9 claims 
to be a “Melanchthonian” logic textbook. It uses two different 
Latin terms, methodus and ordo, to state the use of material allegedly 
taken from both Ramus and Aristotle. 24 Number 10 is a logic text- 

20 Schramus, 53-54; Neander, 1591, table before 251 (252). 

2I Erytropilus, L4-L4V; Casmannus, 292-309. 

22 Frisius, 1590, 98-101, table after hi. 

2J Sengebehr, 54 ~ 54 v ( 55 ~ 55 v). 

24 Horstius, 393-95. 
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book by Clemens Timpler (1563/4-1624) which, according to its 
title, is an independent work. 25 It is very critical of Ramus’s meth- 
odus unica . 26 Yet many other independent works on logic —for ex¬ 
ample, logic disputations held in an academy in the town of Her- 
born, Nassau under the supervision of Heinrich Dauber, Heinrich 
Gutberleth, and Johann Heinrich Alsted in 1605, 1606, and 1612- 
present definitions of method which are almost identical to defini¬ 
tions given by Petrus Ramus himself. 27 

Ramus is one of the authorities whom Clemens Timpler men¬ 
tions frequently in his own writings; these frequently cited author¬ 
ities are tabulated in Table K. 28 Timpler was a philosophy professor 
at a school in the town of Steinfurt, Westphalia. 29 Item ik in Table 
K lists his citations of Petrus Ramus. He makes much less use of 
Ramus than he does of Aristotle, Cicero, or Bartholomaeus Keck- 
ermann (1572/3—1609). 30 Timpler’s textbook on logic contains the 
bulk of his citations of Ramus. 31 


Items 2a, 2b, and 2c in Table K list the number of times that 
various philosophical schools are mentioned. Item 2a refers to “Ar¬ 
istotelians” ( Peripatetici, Aristotelici, interpretes Aristotelis, ii, qui Ar- 
istotelem sequuntur). Item 2b refers to “scholastics” (scholastici, nomi¬ 
nates) . The citations in 2c pertain in various ways to Petrus Ramus. 

Number 3 in Table K lists the five authors associated with Ramus 
who are cited most often in Timpler’s writings. Friedrich Reisner 


2S Cramerus, i. 

26 Timplerus, 1612. 

27< ‘Quaestio 9. An Methodus doctrinae sin tantum unica? Ramus unicam tantum 
Methodum doctrinae esse docet, quae ex Aristotelis sententia ab universalibus ad sin- 
gularia, seu a generalibus ad specialia; & sic ab antecedentibus omnino & absolute no- 
tioribus ad consequentia ignota declaranda progrediatur. Quae sententia etsi vera est 
de methodo perfecta & universali, de qua etiam Ramus videtur Ioqui: tamen falsa est 

de methodo doctrinae in genere acceptae.” Ibid., Liber IV, Caput 8, Questio 9 (729- 
30). 

2ft Dauberus and Munichius; Gutberleth and Schefferus; Alstedius and Figulus. Con¬ 
cerning the Herborn Academy, refer to the recent monograph by Menk. 

2 ^Most of this information is given in Freedman, 1988 1 , 128-30, 134, 142, 163, Most 
of Timpler’s citations of Ramus, Talon, and other authorities associated with Ramus 
are found in his textbooks on logic and rhetoric; for this reason the citations found in 
each of these two textbooks are listed here. Timplerus, 1612 and 1613. 

3 °See Freedman, I988 1 , and 1988 2 . 

3I The use of Cicero’s writings by Timpler is discussed in Freedman, 1986, 234-35, 
249, Concerning Keckermann and Timpler’s use of Cicero, also refer to Freedman, 
I988 1 , 32-33, 122*24, 156-57, 473-74, 561-62, 576 (and to the other pages referred 
to in the index of this volume). 
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Table K. Ramus, “Ramists, ” and Selected Other Authorities Cited 
within the Writings of Clemens Timpler (1563/4-1624) 


( ) 
[ 

{ 


3 - 


number of total citations within Timpler’s writings 
number of citations within Timpler’s Logic textbook 
number of citations within Timpler’s Rhetoric textbook 


a. Aristoteles (1783 <— [212] {99}) 

b. Sacred Scripture (888 *— [8] {64}) 

c. Cicero (472 «— [26] {281}) 

d. Plato (161 *— [15] {9}) 

e. Keckermannus (140 [40] {73}) 


-[ 33 ; 
[o] {o 


{ 6 }) 


) 


f. Zabarella (108 

g. Suarez (106 «- 

h. Quintilian (87 [4] {79}) 

i. Aquinas (84 *— [3] {0}) 

j. Seneca (81 <— [1] {1}) 

k. Petrus Ramus (81 [68] {8}) 


2. a. 


b. 


Peripatetici (87 * 
tes Aristotelis (5 

[1] {0}) 

scholastici (76 *- 


[46] {2}); Aristotelici (12 [5] {1}); interpre- 

- [1] {0}); ii, qui Aristotelem sequuntur (4 <— 


c. 


- [0] {0}); nominales (2 [0] {0}) 

Ramaei; Ramistae (27 <— [15] {5}); Rami discipuli (11 *— [9] {0}); 
Rami sectarii (3 <— [3] {o}); schola Ramea (12 <— [7] {2}); ii, qui 
Ramum sequuntur (9 <— [6] {3}); Rami interpretes, ex mente 
Rami (5 [5] {0}); illi, qui Rami reprehendunt (1 *— [1] {0}) 

Reisnerus (21 «— (o) {0}); Talaeus (20 <— (2) {17}); Ursinus (13 *— 
[13] {0}); Hausmannus (10 <— [0] {10}); Treutlerus (8 *— [o] {8}) 


and Omer Talon were students of Ramus in Paris. 32 Wilhelm Urs¬ 
inus and Hieronymus Treutler produced commentaries on Ra¬ 
mus’s logic. 33 Hermann Hausmann (1541-1606) was a colleague of 
Timpler’s at the Academy in Steinfurt, Westphalia. Hausmann pro¬ 
duced a “Philippo-Ramist” textbook on rhetoric. 34 


32 However, the three passages in Timpler’s metaphysics textbook which mention 
Ramus are all noteworthy; they shall be discussed shortly. Two of these passages are 
mentioned in numbers i and 2 of Table I. 

33 In his textbook on optics Timpler appears to regard Friedrich Reisner as the most 
important authority on this subject matter; see Freedman, 1988 1 , 410-11, 713, 829. 
Concerning the relation between Ramus and Talon see the two works by Ong cited 
in footnotes 2 and 3. 

3 *Ursinus; Treutler and Assaeus; Treutler. Timpler cites Ursinus’s commentary; 
however, he does not yet mention any work on logic written by Treutler, Timpler’s 
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The term “Ramist” is never defined or explained by Timpler. It 
is not clear whether a Ramist is someone who follows Ramus all 
of the time, most of the time, some of the time, or only with respect 
to individual points of academic doctrine. Timpler never mentions 
how he would distinguish between the groups of people whom he 
refers to in 2c of Table K as “Ramists” ( Ramaei, Ramistae ), “disci¬ 
ples of Ramus” ( Rami discipuli ), “sectarians of Ramus” ( Rami sec- 
tarii ), those belonging to the “Ramist School” ( schola Ramea), 
“those who follow Ramus” (ii, qui Ramum sequuntur), as “interpret¬ 
ers of Ramus” ( Rami interpretes, ex mente Rami), and “those who re¬ 
buke Ramus” (illi, qui Rami reprehendunt) . It is also unclear if or to 
what extent Timpler would regard all of the five individuals listed 
in number 3 of Table K —i.e., Hausmann, Reisner, Talon, Treut- 
ler, and Ursinus—as Ramists. 

Clemens Timpler’s own very eclectic manner of using Ramus 
and individuals in some manner associated with Ramus is evident 
from Table L. 35 In passages 1 and 2 Timpler’s opposition to Ramus 
centers around the latter’s intention to place certain concepts within 
the realm of logic while Timpler prefers to assign those same con¬ 
cepts to the domain of metaphysics. 36 However, in passage 3 of Ta¬ 
ble L Timpler has the same opinion as Ramus with reference to the 
term ars. 

In passage 4 of Table L Timpler sides with what he refers to as 
“Ramists” ( Ramei) against Ramus, “those who follow Ramus” (alii 
complures philosophi, qui Ramum sequuntur), and a number of other 
authors. In passage 5 Timpler criticizes both “those authors who 
have followed Ramus” (illi, qui Ramum secuti ) and “those authors 
who oppose Ramus” (illi, qui Ramum reprehendunt). In passage 6 
Timpler argues in favor of his own interpretation of Ramus’s view 
on efficient causes against the interpretation(s) of Ramus given by 
other individuals. 


textbook on rhetoric cites a work by Treutler titled De methodo eloquentiae; a copy of 
this latter work could not be located while researching this article. 

35 Hausmannus, 1605 and 1615. Hausmann also presided over a number of dispu¬ 
tations on logic; for example, see Hausmannus and Oldenburgius. Concerning Haus- 
mann’s career at Steinfurt, see Freedman, 1988 1 , 54, 56, 499, 750. 

* 6 Timplerus, 1605; Timplerus, 1604. Both of these textbooks were reprinted; see 
Freedman, 1988', 748, 750-52, 754, 760-65. Timpler’s textbooks on logic and rhetoric 
were cited in footnotes 24 and 27, respectively. In each of the passages 1 through 10 
the relevant page numbers can be determined by finding the correct book, chapter, and 
question numbers. 
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Table L. Mentions of Ramus and “Ramists” within 

Timpler’s Writings: n Examples 

M = Timpler’s Metaphysics textbook; PN 1 = Timpler’s General 
Physics textbook; L = Timpler’s Logic textbook; R = Timpler’s Rhet¬ 
oric textbook 

L = Liber (Book); C = Caput (Chapter); Q = Quaestio/Problema 
(“Question”) 

x. M: L3C2Q1: Utrum ad Metaphysicam pertineat, agere de causis, 

& quomodo? 

Timpler states that general discussion of causality belongs within 
the discipline of metaphysics and attacks the view of Ramus that 
this should only be done within the discipline of logic. 

2. M: L3C3Q1: An doctrina generalis de subiecto & adiuncto pertin¬ 

eat ad Metaphysicam? 

Timpler answers affirmatively, and attacks the view of “Ramus 
and all of his disciples” that general discussion of subject and 
predicate can only be given within the discipline of logic. 

3. PN i: C1Q2: An Physica sit ars, & quidem contemplativa? 
Timpler answers to the affirmative, supporting recentiores Philo¬ 
sophy praesertim illi qui sunt a Ramo against what he refers to as 
the tota schola Peripatetica. 

4. L: L1C1Q15: An Logica recte distribuatur in Inventionem & Judi¬ 

cium? 

Cicero, Quintilian, Rudolph Agricola, Luis Vives, Ramus, and alii 
complures philosophi, qui Ramum sequuntur all answer this ques¬ 
tion to the affirmative. Timpler disagrees; he gives 10 arguments 
for his own view, citing “Ramists” (Ramei) within two of them. 

5. L: L1C3Q9: An potentia explicandi & probandi sint affectiones 

argumentorum ? 

Timpler answers this question affirmatively; when responding to 
objections he criticizes illi, qui Ramum reprehendunt as well as 
illi, qui Ramum secuti. 

6. L: L1C6Q1: An efficiens recte definiatur causa externa a qua effec- 

tum est? 

Timpler argues this question to the affirmative, and states that 
those who interpret Ramus’s definition thereof differently are mis¬ 
taken. 

7. L: L2C2Q1: An antecedens, consequens, & connexa sint species 

argumentis artificialis: & quidem ab aliis realiter dis- 
tinctae? 

Timpler notes that Ramus makes no express mention of the terms 
antecedens, consequens, and connexa in the first part of his logic 
textbook. Timpler then proceeds to give five arguments for the 
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Table L. Ramus — “Ramists” / Timpler (continued) 

affirmative position; Timpler uses material from Guilielmus Ursi- 
nus’s commentary on Ramus’s logic textbook in favor of this po¬ 
sition. 

8. L: L3C2Q3: Quid sit Enuntiatum affirmatum vel negatum? 
Timpler gives five definitions of affirmative and negative enuntia- 
tion: two by Aristotle, one from an early edition of Ramus’s logic 
textbook (Ramus in editione suae Dialecticae, quam Talaeus com- 
mentario illustravit), one from a later edition of Ramus’s logic 
textbook, and one by “other logicians.’’ Timpler accepts the defi¬ 
nitions by Ramus, but notes that those from the earlier edition are 
better. 

9. L: L3C3Q1: An Enuntiatum secundum materiam, & quidem recte 

dividatur in commune & proprium: & commune rur- 
sus in definitum & infinitum: & definitum in univer¬ 
sale & particulare? 

Timpler answers this question to the affirmative. He attacks Ra¬ 
mus’s classification of enuntiation: Bisterfeld [in his own edition of 
Ramus’s logic textbook] has “corrected’’ Ramus here. 

10. R: L3C5Q2: Quotuplex sit Synecdoche? 

Talaeus, other Ramists (alii Ramaei), and Hausmann classify syn¬ 
ecdoche into various sub-categories; Timpler disagrees, and then 
gives his own classification of these sub-categories. 

11. R: L3C7Q4: Unde Ironia in oratione cognoscatur? 

Quintilian, Talaeus, Keckermann, and Hausmann all give different 
answers to this question. Timpler accepts the answer of Haus¬ 
mann here to the effect that irony can only be understood when 
words are correlated with the intent of the given person. 


In passage 7 of Table L Timpler obviously regards Ramus as an 
authority. In passage 8 Timpler accepts Ramus’s definitions of af¬ 
firmative and negative enunciation as given in an earlier—as op¬ 
posed to a later—edition of Ramus’s logic textbook. In passage 9 
Timpler notes that Bisterfeld’s edition of Ramus’s logic has im¬ 
proved upon Ramus’s own less than adequate classification of 
enunciation. In passage 10 Timpler disagrees with Hausmann with 
respect to one issue but in passage 11 Timpler agrees with him with 
respect to a different issue. 

On the basis of these eleven passages it is clear that there is no 
simple formula which explains how Ramus or those individuals 
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somehow connected to Ramus are utilized in the writings of 
Clemens Timpler. It is also evident from passages 3, 4, 6, 7, and 
9 that individual Central European authors of the period between 
1570 and 1630 could interpret or reinterpret Ramus’s views on spe¬ 
cific points of doctrine in different manners. Clemens Timpler was 
in fact only one of a great many authors active during this period 
who all used Ramus’s writings in a complex variety of ways. 

The variety of ways in which Ramus appears within late 
sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century writings printed in Cen¬ 
tral Europe is also evident in the 21 examples of such writings (ia, 
ib, 2a, 2b, 3a, 3b, 4a, 4b, 5a, 5b, 5c, 6a, 6b, 7, 8a, 8b, 9, 10a, 10b, 
11a, 11b) given in Table M. 37 Items ia and ib are two grammar 
textbooks used at the Academy in Herborn. Item ia is “Philippo- 
Ramist” while ib is “Mauritian-Philippo-Ramist. ” Items 2a and 2b 
are two textbooks which discuss the rhetoric of Omer Talon. But 
they also include diverse additional works which were intended for 
use in academic instruction. Item 2a includes commentary on 
Ovid’s poems while 2b includes commentary on 22 psalms from 
the Old Testament. 

Items 3a and 3b are two editions of Ramus’s logic textbook 
which show differences in content. 38 Items 4a and 4b are two works 
which according to their titles discuss the logic of both Philipp 
Melanchthon and Petrus Ramus. Yet they are diverse in form as 
well as in content. 39 

Items 5a, 5b, and 5c are three works on logic by Friedrich 
Beurhusius (1536—1609). Beurhusius was rector of a school in 
Dortmund and a well-known partisan of Ramus. 40 Item 5a is on the 
logic of Aristotle, Boethius, and Cicero; 5b intends to compare the 
logic of Ramus with that of Melanchthon; 5 c is devoted to the logic 
of Ramus alone. These three textbooks most probably were pub¬ 
lished in order to fulfill diverse instructional requirements at the 
Dortmund School as well as other academic institutions. Severinus 

37 Library locations and call numbers for those copies of 1 a through 1 ib used in Table 
M are given in the bibliography. 

38 This can be observed on the basis of the dichotomous charts which summarize 
the contents of each commentary; see Rodingus (Table M, 3a), table after 136; and Bis- 
terfeldius (Table M, 3b), table after 128. 

39 ErytropiIus’s text consists mainly of tables with short commentary; Casmann’s 
text is narrative. Erytropilus directly contrasts the views of Ramus and Melanchthon 
on individual issues while Casmann does not wish to highlight such contrasting views. 

^Concerning Beurhusius, see Allgemeitte Deutsche Biographic, 2: 584-85. 
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Table M. Late Sixteenth— and Early Seventeenth—Century 
Writings Printed in Central Europe which pertain to Petrus Ramus: 

21 Examples 

i a. Grammatica latina Philippo-Ramea, ad faciliorem puerorum cap- 
tum perspicua methodo breviter conformata, & duobus libris dis- 
tincta. Addita sunt passim tabulae cum generates, turn speciales; 
ex quibus methouds cognosci potest. Herbornae: Excudebat 
Christophorus Corvinus, 1591. 

ib. Alstedius, Joannes-Henricus, praes. and Coccejus, Sigmundus, 
resp. Compendium grammatices latinae, harmonice conformatae, 
& succincta methodo comprehensae: quam non inepte quis 
dixerit Mauritio-Philippo-Rameam. In illustri Herbornea publicae 
censurae subjectum. Herbornae Nassoviorum: 1610. 

2a. Beurhusius, Fredericus. Audomari Talaei rhetoricae, P. Rami 
praelectionibus observare, rudimenta. Addita ad finem Ovidianae 
elegiae analysi. Tremoniae: Excudebat Alb. Sart., 1582. 

2b. Frisius, Paulus. Epitome rhetorices Audomari Talaei collecta . . . 
Huic adjecti sunt . . . comparationum rhetoricarum libri duo. 
Quibus elementa rhetorices Philippi Melanchthonis cum praecep- 
tis partim logicis Petri Rami, partim rhetoricis Audomari Talaei 
breviter modeste conferuntur. Addita est Psalmi XXII. analysis 
logica & rhetorica. Francofurti: Apud heredes Andreae Wecheli, 
Claudium Marnium & Io. Aubrium, 1600. 

3a. Rodingus, Guilielmus. P. Rami Regii Professoris Dialecticae libri 
duo, ex variis ipsius disputationibus, et multis Audomari Talaei 
commentariis breviter explicati. Francofurti: Apud haeredes An¬ 
dreae Wecheli, 1582. 

3b. Bisterfeldius, Johannes. Rameae dialecticae libri duo: propositi 
noviter et expositi. Sigenae Nassoviorum: Ex officina Christo- 
phori Corvini, 1597. 

4a. Erytropilus, Rupertus. Tabulae generates in Dialecticam P. Rami, 
quibus ex altera facie opponuntur tabulae ex praeceptis Dn. Phil¬ 
ippi Melanchthonis confectae. Lemgoviae: Excudebantur in offi¬ 
cina typographica Conradi Grothenii, 1588. 

4b. Casmannus, Otho. P. Rami Dialecticae & Melanchthonianae col- 
latio: institutae ac proposita lectionibus privatis Helmstadii. Ha- 
noviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1594. 

5a. Beurhusius, Fredericus. M. T. Ciceronis, Dialecticae libri duo. 

Ex ipsius Topicis; aliisque libris collecti, ex Aristotele vero Boet- 
ioque uspiam completi, & propriis ipsius exemplis illustrati. Ad- 
ditis etiam brevius explicationum collationumque notis. Coloniae: 
Apud Gosvinum Cholinum, 1583. 
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5b. Beurhusius, Fredericus. P. Rami Dialectici libri duo: et his e re- 
gione comparati Philippi Melanth. Dialecticae libri quatuor cum 
explicationum et collationum nods, ad utramque conforma- 
tionem uno labore addiscendam. (Mulhusii): (Apud haeredes 
Georgii Hantzsch, impensis Otthonis a Riswick), 1586. 

5c. Beurhusius, Fredericus. Petri Rami Regii Professoris Dialecticae 
libri duo. Defensio ejusdem dialecticae per scholasticas quarum- 
dam interpretationum, animadversionum, triumphorum, & 
emendatinum disquisitiones. Francofurdi: Apud Andreae Wecheli 
heredes, Claudium Marnium, & Ioann. Aubrium, 1590. 

6a. Sluterus, Severinus. Anatome logicae Rameae, qua ipsa praecepta 
primum perpicue dissecantur & explicantur: deinde singula mem- 
bratim in utramque partem perpetuis obiectionibus & responsion- 
ibus, partim a Peripateticis motis, partim ab auctore recens ex- 
cogitads solidissime disputatur & examinantur. Fnncofurti: Apud 
D. Zachariam Palthenium, 1608. 

6 b. Sluterus, Severinus. Anatomia logicae Aristoteleae sive syncrisis 
logica, qua primo ipsa praecepta, ex organo Aristotelis method- 
ice proposita, celebriorum interpretum glossis explicantur: 

Deinde quid Ramei in iisdem desiderent, indicatur: Terdo de- 
nique diversae Aristotelicorum & Rameorum sententiae, in con¬ 
sensu, & dissensu comparatur, ut quid verum falsuve sit, liquido 
congoscatur. Prostat in nobili Francofurti Paltheniano, 1610. 

7. Bergius, Conradus. Artificium Aristotelico-Lullio-Rameum in 
quo per artem intelligendi, logicam: artem agendi practicam: ards 
loquendi . . . elaboratum. Bregae: Typis Sigfridianis sumptibus 
Joh. Eiringi&Joh. Perferd, 1615. 

8a. P. Rami Dialectica, cum praeceptorum explicationibus, disquisi- 
tionibus, & praxi nec non collatione cum Peripateticis. Ex Za- 
barellae, Schegkii, Matth. Flacc. Illyrici, Rod. Goclenij, Fr. 
Beurhusij, loan. Piscatorij, & Rodolph. Snellij commentarijs & 
praelectionibus. Collecta a M. Christophoro Cramero . . . aucta 
plurimis in locis in usum logicae studiosorum edita a Rodolpho 
Goclenio. Ursellis: Apud Cornelium Sutorium sumdbus Iohnae 
Rhodij, 1600. 

8b. Goclenius, Rodolphus, praes. and Chesnecopherus Suecus, Nico¬ 
laus, resp. Isagoge optica cum disceptatione geometrica de uni- 
verso geometriae magisterio, hoc est, geodaesia rectarum per ra¬ 
dium, & aliis quaestionibus philosophicis, iuxta aureum P. Rami, 
methodum concinnata, in inclyta Marpurgensi Academia pro in- 
signibus magisterii Philosophici consequendis publica ad dispu- 
tandum proposita. Francofurti: Apud loan. Wecheli viduam, 
sumtibus Petri Fischeri, 1593. 
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Table M. Writings which Pertain to Petrus Ramus (continued) 

9. Petri Rami Arithmeticae libri duo, et Algebrae totidem: a Lazaro 
Schonero emendati & explicati. Eiusdem Schoneri libri duo: alter, 
De numeris figuratis; alter, De logistica sexagenaria. Francofurti: 
Apud heredes Andreae Wecheli, 1586. 

10a. Snellius, Rudolphus. Partitiones physicae methodi Rameae legi- 
bus informatae: exceptae olim ex dictandis ejus ore in scholae 
Marpurgensi. Nunc primum in lucem editae. Hanoviae: Apud 
Guilielmum Antonium, 1594. 

10b. Snellio-Ramaeum philosophiae syntagma, tomis aliquot separatis 
distinctum; quibus continentur 1. Generales sincerioris philoso¬ 
phiae Rameae informationes: 2. Dialectica, 3. Rhetorica, 4. Ar- 
ithmetica, 5. Geometria, 6. Sphaera, seu Astronomia, 7. Physica, 
8. Psychologia, 9. Ethica; Rhodolphi Snellii . . . commentationi- 
bus succinctis & accuratis; sed cum aliorum huius ani virorum 
lectissimis observationibus ac notis studiose passim collatis & 
auctis; explicata: quibus praefatio D. Rhodolphi Goclenii . . . 
praefixa est. Tomo autem primo hie post praefatione subiungitur 
vera vereque Ramea recte philosophandi ratio. Sequentibus vero 
ac separatis tomis reliqua sequentes disciplina. Francofurti: Ex 
officina typographica Ioannis Saurij, impensis haeredum Petri 
Fischeri, 1596. 

11 a. M. Cornelii Martini Antvverpii adversus Ramistas disputatio De 
subjecto et fme logicae ... A Friderico Beurhusio in schola 
Tremoniana. Conrado Hoddaeo D. in Gymnasio Gottingensi. 
Heizone Buschero in schola Hannoverana. Lemgoviae: Sumpti- 
bus Magni Holstenii bibliopolae Hannoverani, 1596. 

11b. (Corvinus, Jodocus.) Tetramerum autoschediasticum pro defen- 
sione sententiae Andreae Libavij, de apodixi Aristotelea contra 
mentem Petri Rami, adversus sana sophismata & virulentissimas 
calumnias Ioannis Bisterfeldii cuiusdam sine causa furentis. Cum 
praefatione And. Lib. ad omnes eruditos logicos. Francofurti: 

Excudebat Ioannes Saurius, impensis Petri Kopffij, 1596. 


Sluterus published two different logic textbooks: 6a is on the logic 
of Ramus while 6b is on the logic of Aristotle. Sluterus probably 
wrote these two textbooks because he used both the writings of Ar¬ 
istotle and the writings of Ramus when he taught logic. 41 


41 On the title pages of 6a and 6b Sluter is referred to as Scholae Stadiensis Rector, 
i.e., the principal of the school in the town of Stade. Also refer to the work by Sluter 
referred to in footnote 9 and cited in the bibliography. 
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Item 7 is a logic textbook which purports to be Aristotelian, 
Lullian, and Ramist. Number 9 combines Lazarus Schoner’s edi¬ 
tion of two works by Petrus Ramus on mathematics with two of 
Schoner’s own mathematical works. Schoner was an avid follower 
of Ramus. 42 

Items 8a and 8b are two works for which Rudolph Goclenius the 
Elder bears responsibility. The first is on Ramus’s logic, but from 
the title it is evident that it is more than just that. In this work the 
logic of Ramus is explained with the use of writings by Friedrich 
Beurhusius, Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Rudolph Goclenius the El¬ 
der, Johannes Piscatorius, Jakob Schegk, Rudolphus Snellius, and 
Jacobus Zabarella. Christophorus Cramerus apparently collected 
the material used within this work; Rudolph Goclenius edited it for 
the use of logic students. 43 Item 8b is a disputation held in partial 
fulfillment of the Master of Arts degree requirements of Nicolaus 
Chesnecopherus, a Swedish student at the University of Marburg. 
Chesnecopherus was the author of this disputation on optics, ge¬ 
ometry, and geodasy; Goclenius was his teacher. 44 According to the 
title page the method of Ramus is used within this work; Ramus 
is cited a number of times in this disputation’s section on geodasy. 45 

Items 10a and 10b are two philosophical works by Rudolph Snel¬ 
lius who was a professor at the University of Marburg for part of 
his career. 46 The appearance of Ramus on these title pages is some¬ 
what deceptive. The text of 10a mentions neither Ramus nor his 
method. In 10b Snellius defends Petrus Ramus against one of his 
major critics; however, in this latter work Snellius also has sharp 
criticism for what he refers to as “Pseudoramists” ( Pseudoramei ). 47 

Items 11 a and 11 b are examples of polemical writings by indi¬ 
viduals who were in favor of or opposed to the use of Ramus’s writ- 


42 Conceming Lazarus Schoner’s life and works, see Strieder, 13: 185-88. 

4 *This work contains the classification of philosophical disciplines which is given 
in Table D, 

^Chesnecopherus wrote the dedication to this disputation (A2-A4V); the text of 
this dedication (A4—A4V) makes it clear that he is also the author of the disputation. 
It also contains prefaces by Lazarus Schonerus (foL Bi-Blv) and Rudolph Goclenius 
(B2-B2V). 

45 See pages 34, 35, 36, 40, and 43 of this disputation. 

46 Conceming the career of Rudolphus Snellius, see Bangs, 37-38 and JScher, 
4: 648-49. 

47 See 180-83 of this work (i.e., 10b of Table M) and the discussion given later in 
this article. 
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ings. Such writings appeared frequently in Central Europe from 
about 1570 until at least the 1630s. 48 Item 11a is an edition of pro- 
Ramus works written by Friedrich Beurhusius, Conradus Hod- 
daeus, and Heizo Buscher, who taught at Lutheran schools in Dort¬ 
mund, Gottingen, and Hannover, respectively. 49 Item 11b is by 
Jodocus Corvinus, who defended the anti-Ramus views of Andreas 
Libavius, a Lutheran, while attacking the views ofjohannes Bister- 
feld, a Calvinist. 50 

From the information presented in Tables B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
I, J, K, L, and M it is clear that terms such as “Ramist,” “Philippo- 
Ramist,” and the like lose most of their value when placed within 
the context of primary source data which pertains to Ramus. Al¬ 
most all of the writings presented in Tables B through M arose in 
connection with academic instruction; the needs of individual in¬ 
stitutions were different. 51 Therefore, individual academic works 
used and interpreted Ramus differently and in combination with 
various other authors. 

The eclectic manner in which Timpler used Ramus and those 
whom he associated with Ramus is evident from Table L. This 
same attitude toward Ramus was held by many of Timpler’s con¬ 
temporaries. Rudolph Goclenius’s commentary on the logic of Ra¬ 
mus was briefly described above and listed as item 8a of Table M. 
This work contains a classification of philosophical disciplines 
which has very little in common with the classifications given in 
other commentaries on Ramus’s logic or given by Ramus’s follow¬ 
ers. 52 However, the discussion of method given by Goclenius is 
very similar to views on method held by Petrus Ramus himself. 53 


♦ 8 Two additional examples of such polemical writings are given here: Wackerus and 
Helmoldus; Fabridus and Wolffen von Gedenbergk. The title pages identify Wackerus 
and Fabridus as prindpals of schools in Gottingen and MUlhausen (Saxony), respec¬ 
tively. The first disputation is sharply critical of Ramus while the second one is sup¬ 
portive of him. 

♦’Concerning Beurhusius, see 5a, 5b, and 5c of this table and footnote 37. With re¬ 
gard to Heizo Buscher, see JOcher, 1: 1512 and Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 3: 643. 

50 Andreas Libavius taught at Jena, Rothenburg on the Tauber, and Coburg; see 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 18: 530-32; very little is known about Bisterfeld; see 3b 
of Table M and the documents in Wiesbaden SA: Abt. 95, Nr. 324, 51. 

51 Johann Sturm’s statement to this same effect from the year 1572 is given in Ie of Table N. 

5i Compare Table D with Tables B, C, E, F, G, and H. 

53 Goclenius’s discussion of method is given in pages 667-701 of that same work. 
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Goclenius also shows an eclectic attitude towards Ramus in other 
writings as well. 54 

It has already been noted that Johann Heinrich Alsted presided 
over a logic disputation on method in 1612 which largely echoes 
Ramus’s views on that subject. Yet in other works Alsted takes 
positions much more distant from those associated with Ramus. 
Alsted’s presentation of two classifications of philosophical disci¬ 
plines by followers of Petrus Ramus were given in tables E and F; 
yet Alsted’s own classification of philosophical disciplines is very 
different from both of them. In a logic disputation on causes pre¬ 
sided over by Alsted at the Herborn Academy in 1611 it is noted 
that generally speaking there are problems with both Aristotle and 
Ramus but that Aristotle is the lesser evil of the two. 55 The title of 
Alsted’s “Mauritian-Philippo-Ramist” compendium on Latin 
grammar given in item ia of Table M is further evidence of his in¬ 
dependent attitude towards the use of Ramus in his own writings. 

The individual authors who used Ramus between 1570 and 1630 
normally did so too eclectically to allow the effective use of terms 
like Ramist, Philippo-Ramism, and Semi-Ramism as explanatory 
factors for the diffusion of Ramus’s writings in Central Europe dur¬ 
ing this period. On the other hand, the examination of historical, 
institutional, and curricular factors can lead to a much more viable 
explanation of this diffusion. The adoption of Ramus’s writings 
in Central European academic institutions can be understood in 
large part by looking at the form and content of the curriculum at 
these institutions during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. 

Central Europe saw a rapid educational expansion beginning 
about 1550. This growth accelerated rapidly in the 1570s and 1580s 
and then continued, though apparently to a somewhat lesser extent, 
well into the seventeenth century. 56 Confessional motivations ap¬ 
pear to have played a major role in this expansion. Almost all of 
these academic institutions were founded by and/or expanded by 


54 Refer to the mention made of Goclenius by Gregorius Horstius in number 8 of 
Table J. 

55 “An Logica Rami sit praeferenda Aristotelis? Respon. Aristotelis habet sua 
menda, Rami sua. Nihilominus Rami mihi videtur mendosior.” Alstedius and Stu- 
boeus, C4. 

* 6 See the discussion given in Freedman, 1985 2 , 121-22. 
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Lutherans, Calvinists, and Roman Catholics, and sometimes in di¬ 
rect competition with one another. 57 

Most of these academic institutions in Central Europe were 
schools, not universities. Some of the Protestant schools were 
referred to as scholae triviales due to the fact that the trivium, i.e., 
logic, rhetoric, and grammar—normally taught together with 
arithmetic and geometry—were the basic subjects taught at these 
schools during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 58 
These schools were sometimes attached to universities as prepara¬ 
tory schools. In both cases they normally consisted of between two 
and ten grades. 59 

However, many of these schools which were not attached to uni¬ 
versities proceeded to expand their curriculum in the course of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Some schools merely 
added one or more additional subjects. 60 But others added an entire 
“upper” division offering university-level instruction in philoso¬ 
phy, jurisprudence, medicine, and theology to what thereafter be¬ 
came the school’s “lower” division. 6 ’ The lower division of these 
multi-level, “consolidated” schools normally consisted of grades 
while the upper division usually did not. 62 

Logic and rhetoric were usually studied in both the lower and the 
upper level of these consolidated schools. They were also studied 
at university preparatory schools and again at universities. The 
study of grammar was usually reserved for lower level instruction 


S7 The proximity of the Jesuit University of Dillingen (Danube) and the Lutheran 
consolidated school in Lauingen (Danube) is mentioned in Ibid., 146, 148-49. The ri¬ 
valry between the Jesuit school in Munster (Westphalia) and the Calvinist school in 
Steinfurt (Westphalia) is discussed in Freedman, 1988 1 , 47—48, 490. 

s8 The examples of Neubrandenburg (1553) and Jiiterbog (1579) are given here: 
“Prima classis . . . Elementa quoque Dialectices et Rhetorices, ut in trivialibus Scholis 
fieri solet, reliquis lectionibus addemus, et usum artium simul indicabimus.” Brachtus, 
A6, A8; Grunius; the example of Dessau (1625) is given in footnote 66 . 

59 Refer to the examples given in Freedman, 1985 2 , 138 (footnote 23). 

^Such appears to have been the case at schools in Soest and Wesel. See Vogeler, 
14-15 and Vormbaum, 192-207; Kleine, first pagination, 38-39 and second pagina¬ 
tion, 4-6, 10-14. 

6l The Strassburg school grew in this manner; see Strasbourg StA: AST 319, 324, 
331, 392, 393, 396, 450, 451 and Schindling. A similar development took place at the 
Calvinist school in Steinfurt; see Freedman, 1988 1 , 47, 489. 

62 Such was the case in Herbom; refer to Table T. These multi-level schools some¬ 
times were given the name Gymnasium illustre; refer to the discussion given in Freed¬ 
man, 1985 2 , 121, 141-42. 
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while metaphysics, physics, and practical philosophy were nor¬ 
mally left for upper level or university instruction. 63 

With these institutional developments in mind, we can now look 
at the information given in Tables N through U. Table N presents 
four different opinions concerning the academic value of writings 
by Petrus Ramus. Number i in Table N is a letter by Johann Sturm 
(1507-1589). 64 This letter precedes the text of Henricus Schorus’s 
curriculum plan of 1572 for a Roman Catholic school in Saverne 
in Alsace. 65 

It is important to note that Sturm was a Lutheran who was com¬ 
menting on the use of Ramus at a Roman Catholic school. Petrus 
Ramus was Calvinist. Ramus was used in instruction at a number 
of Calvinist schools in Central Europe (e.g., Bremen, Dessau, Her- 
born, Kothen, Steinfurt, Warendorf, Wesel) during the late six¬ 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. 66 Yet during this same 
period in Central Europe many Lutheran schools (e.g., Braun¬ 
schweig, Gottingen, Hannover, Korbach, Laubach, Lemgo, Mar¬ 
burg Regensburg, Soest, and Stadthagen) and several Lutheran uni¬ 
versities (e.g., Giessen and Rinteln) also made at least some use of 
Ramus’s writings. 67 And Ramus’s works appear to have been 


63 Practical philosophy usually included ethics, family life ( oeconomica ) and politics. 
These three subjects are mentioned in Tables B, C, D, E, G, and H. 

6 *Schorus, 5-7. Concerning Sturm, see Schmidt. 

65 With regard to Henricus Schorus and the Saveme school, see Table O and foot¬ 
note 87 below. 

66 Evidence of the use of Ramus and/or Talon at the following schools is given here: 

1) Bremen: Brevis artium et lectionum index , Ajv; Ed)8eL|ta Scholae Bremanae , B2-B3; 

2) Dessau: Suhle, 24-25; 3) Herbom: see Table T; 4) Steinfurt: see Freedman, 1988 1 , 
51, 494-95 as well as Table K, Table L, and footnote 35; 5) Warendorf: Meier and Mey- 
ering, 34-35, 48-49; the original of this curriculum plan for the Warendorf school in 
the year 1594 is located in MOnster, Bistumsarchiv, GV. Warendorf, St. Laurentius, 
A 51, Bl. 1; 6) Wesel: see Kleine, first pagination, 39 and second pagination, 5, 14. Also 
refer to the discussion given within footnote 70. 

67 The use of writings by Ramus and/or Talon at the following Lutheran academic 
institutions can be documented here: 1) Braunschweig: Koldewey, 149, 152; 2) Giessen: 
“Logicus Organum Aristotelis profitebitur, aut praecepta ex Aristotele desumpta, ac- 
commodata ad methodum Rami. . Privilegia et leges . . . Academiae Giessenae. . . 
d. 12. Octobr. ann. 1607 [Giessen UA: Urk. Nr. 318, 6; reprinted in H. Wasserschle- 
ben, 20]; 3) Gdttingen: see no. 1 ia of Table M and the following: G 5 ttingen StA: Altes 
Aktenarchiv (Schulsachen, Lateinschule), nr. 10, zb-zi (Delineatio lectionum Paeda- 
gogii Gottingensis . . . Anno [15)98), 2b; 4) Hannover: see footnotes 47 and 82 as well 
as the corresponding passages in the text; 5) Korbach/Corbach: see Table R and foot¬ 
note 94; 6) Laubach: Windhaus, 119; 7) Lemgo: refer to Table S as well as to footnotes 
94 and in; 8) Marburg: see Table U and footnote 107; 9) Rinteln: refer to footnotes 
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Table N. Four Selected Opinions concerning the 
Academic Value of Writings by Petrus Ramus 

i. Joannes Sturmius (March i, 1572); 2. Bartholomaeus Keckermannus 

(1606); 3. Joannes Gisenius and Gerhandus Schuckmannus (1610); 4. 

Statius Buscherus (1625) 

1. a. Sturm begins by noting that Ramus is used in instruction given 

at a school in Saveme (Alsace). 

b. Sturm says that Petrus Ramus is a good man. The fact that 
Ramus offends others by freely speaking about Aristotle’s 
writings and by using a different method (via & ordo) is of 
no consequence. Aristotle acted likewise toward those who 
preceded him. 

c. Similarly, mathematicians cannot be expected to blindly follow 
Euclid and Ptolemy. 

d. Many academic institutions have defended Ramus’s views. 

e. Sturm notes that he wishes to use equity and humanity when 
judging the views of others. He cannot expect others to use his 
own methods in their schools. Each locality is different from the 
next and has diverse educational needs. 

2. a. Keckermann’s “Introduction to Logic” (Praecognita logica) con¬ 

sists of three “treatise” (tractatus) and a long preface. 

b. This preface discusses the differences between “Peripatetics” 
(Peripatetici) and “Ramists” (Ramei) 

1) Keckermann states Ramists have used good definitions in 
grammar, geometry, and theology. Ramist definitions and 
dichotomies are useful in grammar and geometry but are not 
sufficient within the disciplines of logic, ethics, and physics. 

2) Keckermann notes that Rudolph Snellius has discussed the 
differences between Aristotelian and Ramist philosophy (Ar- 
istotelean & Ramea philosophia) in a work published at 
Frankfurt in the year 1596. Keckermann quotes extensively 
from this work in order to stress the following: Ramists are 
too dependent upon definitions and dichotomies; they don’t 
explain things (res ipsae). 

c. Treatise 2 of Keckermann’s Introduction to Logic is a short his¬ 
tory of logic. He divides logic into four parts: 1. up to the year 
1500; 2. from 1500 up to Ramus; 3. Petrus Ramus; 4. from Ra¬ 
mus up to (about) the year 1595. 

d. In his discussion of Petrus Ramus Keckermann notes the follow¬ 
ing (1.-6.): 

1) Ramus rightly criticizes scholastics and “Sorbonists” for hav¬ 
ing corrupted Aristotle’s writings; however, Aristotle himself 
should be praised. Ramus and his followers need to distin¬ 
guish between Aristotle’s logic and commentaries thereupon. 

2) Ramist philosophy is not comprehensive. Ramus has pro¬ 
duced works on grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, and 
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Table N. Four Selected Opinions/Petrus Ramus (continued) 

geometry but no works on ethics, on physics, or on other 
[unspecified] disciplines. 

3) Ramists concentrate too much on definitions and dichotomies 
and not enough on properties of things themselves. Ramists 
make academic disciplines the measure of things, where it 
should be the other way around. They also are too dependent 
upon ambiguous terms. 

4) Ramists confuse metaphysics with logic. 

5) Entity (ens) belongs to the first principles of philosophy. 
Ramist philosophy does not discuss this and does not have 
first principles at all. 

6) Keckermann has problems with the methodus unica of the 
Ramists. They proceed from universals to “those which are 
more simple” (simpliciores); however, they neglect to pro¬ 
ceed from universals to species. Method has two species: the¬ 
oretical (i.e., synthetic), and practical (i.e., analytic). In the 
former one proceeds from most general to most simple; in 
the latter one proceeds in the opposite manner. 

3. a. Ramists (Ramei) and Peripatetics (Peripatetici) agree concerning 
the object (objectum), subject (subjectum) and final result (finis) 
of philosophy. The object of philosophy is natural entity (ens 
naturale). The subject of philosophy is “intellect or inclination” 
(intellectus vel voluntas). The final result of philosophy should 
be the “restoration of natural unity” (restitutio in integrum 
naturale). 

b. Ramists and Peripatetics disagree concerning the manner in 
which one should investigate and acquire knowledge of things 
(e.g., in this process the Ramists combine logic and metaphysics 
where Peripatetics do not). There are two reasons for this dis¬ 
agreement: 

1) Ramists omit many parts of Aristotle’s logic because they are 
regarded as not useful. 

2) Ramists hold to the view that there are general laws which 
are basic to all individual academic disciplines. They take 
many doctrines out of the category of “special” —and put 
them into the category of “general”—academic disciplines. 

c. Gisenius and Schuckmannus assert that Ramus’s logic should be 
studied. Many authors (Chytraeus, Menzerus, Hawenreuterus, 
Johannes Regius, and Zwingerus are mentioned) praise Ramus. 

In one of his works on logic even Keckermann feels compelled 
to praise the value of Ramus’s methods as well as Ramus’s abil¬ 
ity as a mathematician and as an orator. 

d. Zacharias Ursinus has said that Ramus’s logic is novel and 
should not be used in academic instruction. Gisenius and 
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Table N. Four Selected Opinions/Petrus Ramus (continued) 

Schuckmannus defend the use thereof while noting that they do 
not thereby support all of Ramus’s views. 

e. It is best to use both Aristotle and Ramus when studying logic. 

f. One should choose between Aristotle and Ramus within the 
context of individual points of doctrine. However, many 
learned men make the following general distinction: Aristotle is 
to be preferred with respect to subject matter while Ramus is 
favored with respect to methodology. (Hinc ilium tritum: 
Aristotelem lego propter res; Ramum propter methodum & 
tradendi modum.) 

4. a. Ramus’s logic should be used in Christian schools. In doing so, 
we are following Luther’s advice to bring Aristotle’s works on 
logic into a more comprehensible and useful form. 

b. Julius Pacius praises Ramus’s logic in a letter written in 1586. 

c. For a long period of years Ramus has been used in many schools 
in Lower Saxony, Hesse, and Westphalia. In some universities 
one has also made some use of Ramus. In 1606 at the University 
of Giessen it was decreed that Aristotle’s Organon should be 
studied with the use of Ramus’s method. 

d. Seneca notes that what is useful and good does not please the 
majority. This is why Ramus and his followers (sectatores) have 
had so much opposition. 

e. But Ramus’s loyal followers have defended him well: 

1) In 1587 Fridericus Trinaeus and [Caspar] Pfaffradius re¬ 
sponded to [Zacharias] Ursinus’s attack against the use of Ra¬ 
mus’s logic and rhetoric in schools. 

2) [Rudolph] Snellius responded to Hysagathus’s attacks against 
Ramus. 

f. Ramus is criticized for challenging Aristotle’s authority. Busch- 
erus responds by noting that Aristotle’s philosophy is itself re¬ 
garded as far too sacred; he was not a Christian. 

g. Ramus is criticized for being [overly] novel. If so, then [Joannes] 
Ludovicus Vives, [Rudolph] Agricola, and Philippus Melanch- 
thon must be criticized as well, because—like Ramus —they have 
used Aristotle’s writings selectively, not slavishly. 

h. It is argued that one should not study Ramus in schools because 
students will have to start learning logic all over again, and will 
therefore have wasted much time and money. [Apparently 
Buscherus is referring to the general use of Aristotle’s logic in 
university level instruction.] Buscherus notes that the many 
years’ of experience show that youth who study Ramus’s logic 
in school do very well scholastically at the university level. 
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known at a number of Roman Catholic academic institutions as 
well; his works found their way in Jesuit libraries in Cologne, 
Mainz, Miinster/Westphalia, and Trier. 68 

Sturm was rector of a Lutheran school in Strassburg from 1538 
until 1581. The writings of Ramus appear not to have been used at 
that school. 69 Yet in his letter preceding the curriculum plan by 
Schorus, Sturm notes that he cannot expect others to use his own 
methods in their schools since each locality is different from the 
next and has diverse educational needs. 70 Sturm obviously is not ab¬ 
solutely opposed to the use of Ramus’s philosophy in school in¬ 
struction. 


7 and 81; 10 ) Soest: Vogeler, 14 and Vormbaum, 205 - 206 ; 11 ) Stadthagen: ROhling, after 144 . 
Also refer to the discussion given within footnote 70 . ROhling is cited in full on p. 227 (footnote 
50 , no. 17 ) of article V in this collection. 

68 For Cologne, see the following: [Bibliothekskatalog des Gymnasium Montanum; 
16. Jh.], 21 {799, 801, 803), 2iv (808, 826, 831), 26 v (989, 995), 27 (998, 1000, 1004), 
27V (1015, 1018, 1021), 33 (1219), 39 (1428) [Kdln StA: Univ. 1127]; Catalogus gen- 
eralis totius bibliothecae Collegii Coloniensis Soc. Jesu. Anno 1628, fol. 248V, 265, 266, 
276, 281, 282, 298V, 334V [K6ln StA: Jes. Abt. 35]; the presence of Ramus’s works at 
the Jesuit school in Trier is evident from the following library catalog: Katalog der Bib- 
liothek des Jesuitenkolleges vomjahre 1586, 392 (41), 401V {5), 415 (10), 418V (55), 
435 v . 443 (74). 478 (221, 222), fol. 545V [Trier StA: 4 0 2228/1815]. In the case of Mainz 
and Mftnster, owner's marks on books provide evidence of Jesuit ownership of works 
by Ramus and Talon. For example, see the following: “Societatisjesu Monasterii 1613” 
is written on the title page of Talaeus; “Collegij Societ. Jesu Monasterii an. 1633” is 
inscribed on the title page of Ramus and Schegk. Similar evidence for Mainz can be 
found by looking at title pages of works by Ramus owned by the Mainz City Library; 
see Mainz StB: I/c: 4*74(1), I/s/ 1035 (i)(2), I/s/ 1036 (i)(2), and I/k/21. 

^"Man kdnnte annahmen, daft die Lehren des Petrus Ramus und der sich auf ihn 
berufenden “Ramisten” wegen mancher sachlicher Ubereinstimmungen von der 
StraBburger “Sturmianem” besonders intensiv aufgegriffen worden wSren. Dies trifft 
jedoch nicht zu. Sturm versuchte zwar 1569 vergeblich, Ramus an die StraBburger 
Akademie zu berufen, aber er selbst wie seine Mitarbeiter lehnten es stets ab, die “meth- 
odus Ramea” zu ftbemehmen. Wshrend an manchen deutschen Hochschulen, wie etwa 
in Herbom, in der Grafschaft Nassau, der Ramismus um 1600 die wissenschaftliche 
Diskussion beherrschte, fanden sich gleichzeitig in StraBburg nicht einmal Spuren 
seines Binflusses.” Schindling, 204. In examining of the Strassburg school documents 

cited in footnote 61 I have not found any other mention of Petrus Ramus’s writings. 

7 °Some schools also appear not to have been consistent with regard to their use of 
Ramus. The use of Ramus at the Lutheran school in Gottingen in 1596 and 1598 is ev¬ 
ident from 1 lb of Table M and from footnote 67; opposition to Ramus there in 163 r 
is suggested by the title referred to in footnote 48 (and cited in the bibliography). Doc¬ 
uments cited in footnote 66 point to the use of Ramus at the Calvinist school in Bremen 
in 1568 and 1600. Yet similar documents from 1589 and 1590 do not mention Ramus 
at all; see the following: Index artium, 1589; Index artium, 1590. The extent to which 
and period(s) during which Ramus’s writings were used at any given academic insti¬ 
tution can only be judged by examining all of the extant source materials pertaining 
to that academic institution. 
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Number 2 of Table N summarizes the discussion of Petrus Ra¬ 
mus in Keckermann’s “Introduction to Logic” (Praecognita logica ) 
textbook. 71 This textbook discusses Ramus in its preface and sec¬ 
tion on the history of logic. 72 In this preface Keckermann quotes 
a passage from a work by Rudolph Snellius in arguing that 
“Ramists” ( Ramei) are too dependent upon definitions and dichot¬ 
omies; as a result, they do not examine things themselves (res ip- 
sae ). 73 Ramus and many of those individuals who commented upon 
and edited his works did in fact make extensive use of definitions 
and dichotomous charts, though they were by no means the only 
authors of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries who 
did so. 74 

Keckermann gave Ramus central importance in the history of 
logic. 75 Keckermann echoed Snellius in criticizing the over¬ 
dependence of Ramists upon definitions and dichotomies. 76 Keck¬ 
ermann himself noted that “Ramus and his disciples” confused 
metaphysics with logic. 77 He also noted that the philosophy of Ra¬ 
mus did not discuss the principle of entity ( ens)\ entity was in fact 
the basic concept discussed in early seventeenth-century textbooks 
on metaphysics. 78 

Also factual is Keckermann’s observation that the philosophy of 
Petrus Ramus was not comprehensive. He observed that Ramus 
produced works on grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, and ge¬ 
ometry; however, Ramus did not author works on ethics, physics, 


7I The following imprint is used in this article: Keckermannus, 1606; number 2 in 
Table N is based on pages 15-17, 19, 119, 122, 124, 127, 133-35, 142-43. (Method 
is discussed on pages 142-43 of this imprint.) This work was first published in 1599; 
see Keckermannus, 1599. 

7i Wilhelm Risse regards Keckermann to be the first historian of logic; see Risse, 9. 

73 Keckermann, 1606, 14-15. Keckermann is referred to in page 181 of this textbook 
by Snellius, the title of which is given in 10b of Table M. 

7 4 Among such other authors that do so are the following: Rhodolphus (Caspar 
Rhodolphus’s dedication of this work [A2V-A4V] is dated 8 July 1534; it was published 
in 1551); Toscanella; Valeriis; Deucerus; Nicolai. 

75 This is evident from 2c of Table N; see Keckermann, 1606, 72-192. 

76 Ibid., 127. 

7?u Quod . . . Ramo & eius discipulis . . . Disciplinas non solum truncant & mu- 
tilant, sed etiam & miscent ac confundunt Metaphysicam cum Logica, hanc cum ilia 
. . Ibid., 133 - 34 * 

?8 Ibid., 135. This can be documented by consulting the early seventeenth century 
textbooks on metaphysics which are cited in Wundt, x-xxvi. One of these textbooks 
is referred to in footnote 36 above. 
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and other unnamed disciplines (e.g., metaphysics). 79 The ramifica¬ 
tions of this fact will concern us shortly. 

Number 3 of Table N is taken from a philosophy disputation 
held by Joannes Gisenius and Gerhardus Schuckmannus at a school 
in Lemgo on 21 July and 23 July 1610. This disputation was devoted 
to the question of whether Ramus’s writings should be used in 
schools. 80 After noting some basic agreements and disagreements 
between “Ramists” (Ratnei) and “Peripatetics” ( Peripatetici ), Gise¬ 
nius and Schuckmannus suggested that both Aristotle and Ramus 
should be used when studying logic and one should choose between 
them with respect to individual points of doctrine. 81 However, Gis¬ 
enius and Schuckmannus presented and appeared to accept the fol¬ 
lowing general maxim: Aristotle is to be preferred with respect to 
subject matter (res) while Ramus is favored with respect to meth¬ 
odology (methodum & tradendi modum ). 82 We shall return to this 
maxim later. 

No. 4 of Table N summarizes part of a treatise by Stats Buscher 
(d. 1641) which advocated the use of Ramus’s logic within Chris¬ 
tian schools. 83 Buscher was principal of a Lutheran school in Han¬ 
nover when this treatise was published in 1625 . 84 Buscher made a 
number of comments concerning the relation between Ramus and 
Aristotle. He noted that Ramus had been defended well by his loyal 
followers. 85 And he also noted that the philosophy of Aristotle was 


79 *‘Ex quibus sexta sequitur, quae in eo est; quod Ramea Philosophia imperfectum, 
inconstans & rude corpus sit. Grammaticam, Rhetoricam, Logicam, Arithmeticam, 
Geometriam edidit. At Physicam, Ethicam aliasque disciplinas nondum ad suas hy¬ 
potheses informare Rameis fuit possibile, nec credo unquam est possibile futurum.” 
Keckermannus, 1606, 127. 

8o Gisenius and Schuckmannus. 

8 ’Ibid., A4V, Quaestio V, lines 1-4. 

8a “In genere distinguunt docti nonnulli inter rem tractatam, & modum tractandi: 
in re tractata multi praeferunt Aristotelem; Res enim omnes pluribus persequitur Ar- 
istoteles quam Ramus; At in modo tractandi praeferendum esse censent Ramum, cum 
accuratius & rotundius seu tradat, quam Aristoteles. Hinc illud tritum: Aristotelem 
lego propter res: Ramum propter methodum & tradendi modum.” Idem., lines 4-9. 

® 3 S. Buscherus, 1625. 

§4 This is mentioned on the title page of S. Buscherus. Concerning the career of Stats 
Buscher, see Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic, 3: 643-44 and Jocher, 1: 1512-13. His fa¬ 
ther, Heizo Buscher, was principal of this same Lutheran school in Hannover; see foot¬ 
note 49 and 11a of Table M. 

85 $. Buscherus, 328-30. Rudolph Snellius is among those whom Stats Buscher re¬ 
gards as a partisan of Ramus; in doing so, Buscher cites the same work by Snellius 
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regarded as being far too sacred; it was to be remembered that Ar¬ 
istotle was not a Christian. 

Buscher stated that Ramus’s logic should be used in Christian 
schools in order to make Aristotle’s works on logic more under¬ 
standable. Youth who studied Ramus’s logic in school did very 
well scholastically at the university level. 86 Buscher was apparently 
alluding here to the fact that the study of Ramus’s logic in schools 
was followed by the study of Aristotle’s logic at universities and in 
the upper level of consolidated schools. 

Tables O, P, and Q present three opinions on the specific place 
of Ramus’s writings within the academic curriculum. Henricus 
Schorus’s outline of the curriculum at a school in Saverne is given 
in Table O. 87 The trivium and religion were the main subjects stud¬ 
ied in the six grades which make up this school. The writings of 
Ramus were to be used in studying logic, rhetoric, and grammar; 
Talon’s rhetoric was also to be studied. 

Table P outlines remarks made by Lazarus Schoner in the preface 
of his 1586 edition of the arithmetic and algebra of Petrus Ramus. 88 
This preface says little about Ramus himself; however, it provides 
valuable information concerning the order in which individual dis¬ 
ciplines were to be studied. 89 The study of grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic were to be followed by the study of arithmetic and geometry. 
These subjects were to be studied at the pre-university level. The 
remaining mathematical disciplines—i.e., optics, astronomy, ge¬ 
ography, etc.—as well as physics and ethics were to be taught at 
the university level. Important to remember in this connection is 
the fact that grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, and geometry 


(Ibid., 330) which Keckermann quotes in support of his own attack on certain Ramist 
views. See iob of Table M (205-72), 4e of Table N, and footnote 73. 

86 S. Buscherus, 341-42. 

87 Schorus; concerning Henricus Schorus (d. 1596), see Sitzmann, 2: 717-18. Infor¬ 
mation concerning the curriculum of the Saverne school during the years 1566, 1567, 
1568, and 1575 is extant; see Strasbourg, Archives Ddpartementales du Bas-Rhin: G 
1734, no. 3 l > fol. lv, 2 and G 1734, no. 14, foh 1, iv, 7V. In the year 1568 (no. 31, 
2) Ramus's grammar (R. Rami rudimenta Grammatica) is mentioned. Concerning the 
school in Zabem and Roman Catholic educational concerns in Alsace, see the following 
literature: Hahn, 1941, 354-55; Hahn, 1913, 107-08. 

88 Schonerus (see no. 9 of Table M and footnote 37). 

89 Ibid., fol. *3-*3v. 
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Tables O-Q. The Place of Ramus’s Writings within 
the Academic Curriculum: Three Opinions 


Table O. Henricus Schorus (1572) 

Schorus makes use of Ramus’s writings the basis of the curriculum of 
a school in Saverne (Alsace); he places this curriculum into six grades 
(classes): 

Grade 1 (= primordii): elementary catechism (Latin and vernacular 

[i.e., German]); elementary language in¬ 
struction 


Grade 2 ( = rudimenti): Ramus’s grammar; the “Sacred Dialogues” 

(dialogi sacri) of Sebastianus Castellio; Old 
Testament and New Testament; practice in 
vernacular [i.e., German] language 

Grade 3 (= grammatical advanced grammar [Ramws]; sacred dia¬ 
logues; Cicero’s letters and orations; Greek 
language 


Grade 4 f = rhetorica): works on rhetoric by Ramus and Talon; poetics 

Grade 5 (= logica): the logic of Ramus 

Grade 6 (= theologica): Sacred Scripture; the continued study of 

Ramus’s grammar, rhetoric, and logic with the 
use of examples from Sacred Scripture. 
Schorus refers to grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic as: tres artes . . . generales, univer- 
sales, omnium denique hominum rerumque 
communes 


were precisely those academic subjects concerning which Ramus 
wrote textbooks. 90 

In 1595 Henning Rennemann published a detailed defense of 
Ramist philosophy (philosophia Ramea ) against “Peripatetics” 
(Peripatetici ) and against the attacks of Philipp Scherb in particular. 91 
Rennemann stated the fact that Peripatetic philosophy required be¬ 
tween twelve and sixteen years of study before it could be mastered; 
on the other hand, Ramist philosophy could be taught in a period 


^Refer ro the imprints of these textbooks listed in Ong, 1958 2 . 

91 Rennemannus, 1595; concerning the life and writings of Philipp Scherb (d. 1605) 
seejocher, 4:254. 
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Table P. Lazarus Schoner’s Preface to the 1586 Edition of his 
Textbook on The Arithmetic and Algebra of Petrus Ramus 

1. Schoner agrees with older authorities as well as with more recent 
authorities (including Ramus) that mathematics should follow the 
study of grammar, rhetoric, and logic yet should precede the study 
of physics and ethics. 

2. Schoner believes that arithmetic and geometry should be taught 
within grades, not—as others believe—as part of “grade-less” (i.e., 
university-level) education. 

3. Other mathematical disciplines (i.e., optics, astronomy, geography, 
etc.), physics, and ethics are to be taught at the university level. 


of eight years. 92 Rennemann’s eight-year curriculum is outlined 
in Table Q. 93 It places the individual disciplines—i.e., grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, ethics, and 
physics—in the exact same order as does Schoner in Table P. De¬ 
spite his reference to this as a “Ramist” curriculum it can be ob¬ 
served that Aristotle’s writings had increasing importance in it 
from year five onwards. 

A large number of sources which document the use of Ramus’s 
writings within the curriculum of Central European schools be¬ 
tween 1570 and 1630 are extant. The place of Ramus’s writings 
within the curriculum of four of these schools is presented in Tables 
R, S, T, and U. The curriculum at Corbach in the year 1578 is out¬ 
lined in Table R; the Lemgo curriculum of the year 1597 is given 
in Table S. 94 At Corbach the writings of Ramus were used to teach 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, and arithmetic; however, they were not 
used to teach more advanced subject matters such as ethics and 


92 Rennemann, 55-58. 

93 Ibid., 58-62. It is not certain what Rennemann means by “Ramists” (Ramet) when 
referring to Freigius, Rigerus, and Scribonius. Concerning Freigius, see Table B and 
footnote 6. Also see Freigius, 1579. Concerning Wilhelm Adolf Scribonius, see Ong, 
1958 2 , 113, 206, 208, 213, 529 and Allgemeine DeutscheBiographie, 33:488. Concerning 
Johannes Rigerus, see Ong, 1958 2 , 218, 528. 

94 Rector novae scholae Corbachiensis, Lazarus Schonerus . . . Lectionum et exer- 
citationum per omnes classes a Cal. Octob. huius anni 1578 index [Marburg SA: 115,8 
Pak. 6 (= 115 Waldeck Aeltere Kanzeleien 8 Schulen 6), 1, 4-5V]; Hopingk. 
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Table Q. Henning Rennemann (1595) 

The teacher of Aristotle needs between 12 and 16 years to teach his 

material; only 8 years (ages 11 through 18) are required to teach the 

arts (artes) of Ramist philosophy: 

Year 1: elementary grammar [using Ramus] 

Year 2: grammar [using Ramus]; Cicero’s shorter letters; short poems; 
style exercises 

Year 3: rhetoric [using Ramus] 

Year 4: logic [using Ramus] 

Year 5: advanced logic, with the use of the writings of Aristotle and 
of his interpretes 

Year 6: Ramus’s arithmetic and geometry; the astronomy of Scribonius [a 
“Ramist”]; Greek language; the writings of Aristotle and his 
interpretes are also to be read 

Year 7: the ethics of Rigerus or of some other “Ramist” author, using 

works by Aristotle, Cicero, Danaeus, and others as well as 
histories 

Year 8: physics, using the [“Ramist”] works of Freigius or Scribonius 


physics. The situation at the Lemgo school in 1597 was similar. The 
logic of Ramus and the rhetoric of Talon were used to teach these 
two subjects. But their writings were not utilized in order to teach 
ethics, physics, and other advanced subjects. 95 

The Academy at Herborn consisted of an upper level and a lower 
level. The curriculum of both levels in the year 1611 is outlined in 
Table T. 96 The trivium dominated the curriculum of the five grades 
which made up the lower level of the Herborn Academy. Yet Ra¬ 
mus is not mentioned at all in connection with the upper level cur¬ 
riculum; Aristotle is the author to be used in upper level logic 

instruction. 

The study of trivium and of religion together basically constitute 
the four-grade curriculum of the Marburg preparatory school in 


95 Conceming Scribonius, see footnote 93. 

96 Index lectionum, 1610. This broadsheet was originally printed for the Fall/Winter 
Semester of 1610—it. As can be seen on the basis of extensive changes written in by 
hand, however, this broadsheet also was used in the Spring/Summer Semester of 161 i. 
The words Calend > Octob, Anno 1610 are crossed out (though not made illegible) here 
and are replaced in handwriting with: Cal. Aprilis 1611. 
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Tables R—U. Ramus and other Authorities within 
the Curriculum of Four Academic Institutions 


Table R. The School at Corbach (1578) 


(grades 8 and 7): elementary language instruction (in Latin and in Ger¬ 
man); Luther’s catechism (in German); music; ele¬ 
mentary arithmetic 

(grades 6 and 5): Philipp Melanchthon’s Grammatica minor; the [Sa¬ 
cred] Dialogues of Sebastian Castellio; Cicero’s let¬ 
ters; music; Virgil’s Eclogues; history ([Joannes] Slei- 
danus); Ramus’s Greek grammar; Ramus’s arithmetic 


(grades 4 and 3): Ramus’s Greek grammar; Talaeus’s Rhetoric; Ramus’s 

Logic; history (Xenophon); music; New Testament 
(in Greek); Virgil’s Aeneid poetry readings; orations; 
geometry 


(grades 2 and 1): Hebrew grammar (Martinius); ethics (Cornelius Val¬ 
erius); Justinian’s Institutes; Demosthenes’s Olynthi- 
acs; astronomy; geometry (using Aristotle’s Mechan¬ 
ics); Homer’s Iliad; physics (Cornelius Valerius); 
logic; rhetoric; New Testament (in Greek); Old Tes- 
[grade 1: tament (in Hebrew); disputations and declamations 

highest grade] taken from the subject matter of physics and ethics 


1624. This curriculum is presented in Table U.? 7 The writings of 
Ramus were used to teach logic and rhetoric at Marburg; they were 
apparently not utilized in order to teach grammar there. 

On the basis of the information contained in Tables O, P, Q, R, 
S, T and U one can venture the hypothesis that logic and rhetoric, 
followed by grammar, arithmetic, and geometry, were the main 
school subjects which were taught most frequently with the use of 
writings by Ramus and his disciples. Ramus’s writings on logic and 
grammar were often used in combination with those of Philipp 
Melanchthon. Indeed, this combination was prevalent in a large 
number of those Lutheran and Calvinist schools in Central Europe 
where writings by Ramus were used.? 8 

? 7 Diehl, 8*13; the original is in Darmstadt SA: E 6/B, 7/1, fol. 134X. 

? 8 For this reason, a large number of “Philippo-Ramist” textbooks were published 
in Central Europe during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. In addition 
to the textbooks cited in footnotes 5 and 33, numerous other examples of textbooks 
can be given (for example, H. Buscher). 
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(grade 8 ): 
(grade 7): 

(grade 6 ): 

(grade 5): 

(grade 4): 

(grade 3): 

(grade 2): 


[highest 
grade 
at the 
Lemgo 
school] 


Table S. The School at Lemgo (1597) 

language instruction/elementary grammar (Latin and Ger¬ 
man); catechism 

Latin grammar (using Golius and Chytraeus); Luther’s Cat¬ 
echism; Sacred Scripture (Latin and German); Cato’s Disti- 
chi 

Latin grammar; Luther’s Catechism; Sacred Scripture; Cast- 
ellio’s Dialogues; poetry selections; Latin prose (Cicero) and 
drama (Terence); music; writing exercises 

Latin grammar; catechism; Sacred Scripture; select poems 
and orations; Aesop’s Fables; Castellio’s Dialogues; Vives’s 
Colloquia; music; disputations; orations; analysis of poetry 

Greek grammar (Gualtperius); Ramus’s logic; Talaeus’s rheto¬ 
ric; elementary theology (catechism as examined by 
Chytraeus); New Testament (in Greek); Greek fables and 
poems; Latin prose (Cicero), poetry (Virgil), and drama 
(Terence); arithmetic (Gemma Frisius); ethics 

Ramus’s Logic with that of Philipp Melanchthon; rhetoric 
(repetition); Greek grammar (Gualtperius), poetry, and ora¬ 
tions; New Testament (in Greek); elementary theology (cat¬ 
echism as examined by Chytraeus); ethics (Cicero’s De 
officiis); Latin prose (Cicero) and poetry (Virgil); history 
(Sleidanus); arithmetic; Justinian’s Institutes; exercises in 
logic and rhetoric 

(it is noted that logic, rhetoric, Greek grammar, and Latin 
grammar have been studied in previous grades); New Tes¬ 
tament (in Greek); Latin prose (Cicero); arithmetic; history 
(Sleidan); Hebrew grammar; Old Testament (in Hebrew); 
physics (Philipp Melanchthon and Scribonius [a “Ramist”]); 
theology (Chytraeus; Herbrandus; Martinus Crusius), ethics 
(Aristotle as explained in the compendium on ethics by 
Philipp Melanchthon); Justinian’s Institutes (Theophilus); 
examinations; repetition exercises 


Shortly after the murder of Petrus Ramus in Paris on 26 August 
1572 his main publisher, the Wechel press, moved to Frankfurt am 
Main." This provided some impetus for the diffusion of Ramus’s 
writings in Central Europe from the 1570s onwards. However, this 
diffusion was also greatly aided by curricular conditions at Central 
European schools. 


"The circumstances surrounding this move are discussed in Lunckoronska, 32-36. 
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Table T. The Academy at Herborn (1611) 

A. (Upper theology; languages (Hebrew; Greek); jurisprudence; 

Level): medicine; philosophy (includes the following): logic (Ar¬ 

istotle), metaphysics, physics, geometry, arithmetic, Ci¬ 
cero’s orations (used to teach logic, rhetoric and ethics), 
history, chronology, disputations, private colloquia 

B. (Lower Level: consists of five grades): [grade i = highest grade] 

(grade i): logic (Ramus); Hebrew (Buxtorfius); Latin prose (Cicero) 

and poetry (Virgil and Horace); Greek prose (Isocrates); 
Heidelberg Catechism 

(grade 2): elementary logic (Ramus); rhetoric (Talaeus); Greek gram¬ 
mar (Theophil Golius); ethics (Cicero’s De officiis); 

New Testament (in Greek); Old Testament; Latin poetry 
(Ovid) 

(grade 3): advanced grammar (Ramus and Melanchthon); Latin prose 

(Corderius; Cicero’s Letters as edited by Sturm); elemen¬ 
tary ethics (Cato’s Distichi); Greek grammar; elementary 
religion (in Greek); vocabulary (Adrianus Junius) 

(grade 4): grammar (Ramus and Melanchthon); elementary Latin prose 

(Corderius; Cicero’s Letters as edited by Sturm); elemen¬ 
tary ethics (Cato’s Distichi); elementary Greek grammar; 
vocabulary (Adrianus Junius) 

(grade 5): elementary grammar (Ramus and Melanchthon); elemen¬ 
tary catechism; elementary Latin prose; elementary 
vocabulary 


In the decades between 1570 and 1620 the curriculum of Central 
European schools generally emphasized the trivium together with 
arithmetic and geometry. Ramus’s most influential works were rel¬ 
atively uncomplicated textbooks on precisely these same subjects. 
Therefore, Ramus’s writings, often in combination with works by 
Philipp Melanchthon and/or by other authors, fit almost ideally 
into the curricular framework of Central European “trivial” 
schools. And it was these schools that became more and more nu¬ 
merous in Central Europe during the 1570s and 1580s. 100 

IOO The extent to which trivial schools were established outside the German language 
area of Europe during this same period is not clear. Their existence in Friesland is ev¬ 
ident from Trivialium scholarum. However, they do appear to have commonly existed 
in England during this period. Grammar schools there generally taught grammar. 
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Table U. The University of Marburg Preparatory School (1624) 

(grade 1): logic (Ramus); rhetoric (Ramus); catechism (Luther/ 

Kassel textbook); Sacred Scripture (Latin and Greek); 
Latin grammar (Kassel textbook); Greek and Latin 
language exercises; Greek grammar (Gualperius); 
poetry exercises; music; arithmetic; Latin poetry 
(Virgil) and prose (Cicero); Greek prose (Isocrates) 

(grade 2): logic (Ramus); rhetoric (Ramus); Sacred Scripture 

(Latin and Greek); catechism (Luther/Kassel text¬ 
book); Latin grammar; Greek grammar (Gualperius); 
Latin language exercises; music, arithmetic; Latin 
poetry (Virgil) and prose (Cicero); Greek prose 
(Isocrates) 

(grades 3 and 4): Sacred Scripture (Latin and Greek); catechism 

(Luther/Kassel textbook); Greek grammar (Gualpe¬ 
rius); Latin grammar (Kassel textbook) and poetry 
[grade 4 = (Kassel textbook); music; arithmetic; Castellio’s 
lowest grade] Sacred Dialogues; vocabulary 


On the other hand, Ramus did not produce textbooks on ethics 
and physics. These two subject matters were basic constituents 
of the philosophy curriculum taught at arts faculties at Central 
European universities during the late sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Aristotle’s works on these two subjects, as well 
as his works on metaphysics, family life ( oeconomica ), politics, logic, 
rhetoric, and poetics, had been used in arts faculties of Central Eu¬ 
ropean universities since their inception at the end of the fourteenth 
century; they continued to be used there into the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 101 Aristotle produced writings on almost all of the philosoph¬ 
ical disciplines studied at Central European universities; Ramus and 
Ramus’s disciples did not do so. 


some rhetoric, but no logic; logic and most instruction in rhetoric was normally left 
to the English universities. Refer to the following: Stowe; Webster, 51-68, 

101 An excellent overview of the curriculum of Central European arts faculties in the 
period around 1400 is given in Lorenz, 204—58 (and especially 229—36). The continued 
use of Aristotle’s writings in Central Europe into the eighteenth century can be doc¬ 
umented by numerous academic disputations, statute books, textbooks, timetables, 
etc. 
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Therefore, it is not surprising that Central European universi¬ 
ties generally distanced themselves from Petrus Ramus as well as 
from writings by Ramus, Ramus’s disciples, and Ramus’s com¬ 
mentators. Palatine Elector Frederick III (1559-1576) wanted 
Petrus Ramus to receive a professorship in ethics at the University 
of Heidelberg in 1569; however, the arts faculty at Heidelberg was 
able to prevent this from happening. 102 He was allowed to lecture 
there briefly on Cicero, but he was not permitted to lecture on 
logic. 103 

At the University of Leipzig the attempts by Johannes Cramer 
(1530—1602) to teach using Ramus’s writings there in the 1570s and 
1580s met with very stiff resistance. 104 The prohibition issued 
against the use of Ramus’s writings there on 5 August 1592 appears 
to have been effective. 105 Lazarus Schoner was made head of the 
preparatory school attached to the University of Marburg in 
1 575- 106 His attempts to teach logic and rhetoric there using Ra¬ 
mus’s writings met with very fierce opposition from the arts faculty 
of the university. Schoner finally resigned his position in 1578. 107 

Some use of Ramus’s writings was made in the early seventeenth 
century at the universities of Giessen and Rinteln. 108 At most Cen¬ 
tral European universities, however, the opponents of Ramus were 
successful. Conditions at individual institutions determined the 
manner in which and extent to which these opponents carried the 
day. However, a major cause of their success undoubtedly was the 
fact that Ramus did not produce works that were generally deemed 
valuable for instruction at the university level in Central Europe. 

University-level instruction was also offered at the upper divi¬ 
sion of consolidated schools, such as the Herborn Academy, from 


I02 Hautz, 2: 55-56; Hautz based his conclusions on documents in the Heidelberg 
University Archive. 

103 Hautz, 2: 56-58; Heidelberg UA: I, 3, 51, BI. 91-92. 

IQ4 See the following article: Voigt, 31-61. Most of the documents upon which 
Voigt based his conclusions are extant in the Leipzig University Archive, 

IOS Voigt, 60 .1 have not been able to find any traces of Ramus's influence at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig after this date. 

,o6 Concerning Lazarus Schoner, see Table P and no. 9 of Table M as well as foot¬ 
notes 37, 88, and 94. 

I07 See Marburg SA: 22 b Schulsachen 44 Padagogium, nr. 3, 4, 5 and Friedrich, 
57 - 79 * 

Io8 See footnote 67. 
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the late sixteenth century onwards. 109 The logic and rhetoric in¬ 
struction offered in the upper division of these consolidated schools 
appears to have been taught with some use of the writings of Ar¬ 
istotle and/or Aristotle commentators and with little or no use of 
writings by Ramus and/or of writings influenced by Ramus. How¬ 
ever, the writings of Petrus Ramus and Omer Talon were some¬ 
times utilized in order to teach logic and rhetoric in the lower di¬ 
vision of those same consolidated schools. 

It was noted earlier that Bartholomew Keckermann criticizes 
“Ramists” (and that Rudolph Snellius attacks “Pseudoramists”) for 
placing too much emphasis on the presentation of definitions and 
dichotomies and not enough emphasis on discussion of those things 
which are defined and dichotomized. But Ramus’s disciples and 
Ramus commentators generally seem to have regarded such defi¬ 
nitions and dichotomies as basic constituent parts of their teaching 
strategy. This “method” of teaching appears to have been effective 
in and appropriate for lower level instruction in Central European 
schools during the period between about 1570 and 1630. 

On the other hand, the more advanced instruction offered in the 
upper division of consolidated schools and at universities consisted 
of detailed treatment of the relevant subject matter. Definitions and 
dichotomies could only have a limited role within this advanced in¬ 
struction; the writings of Aristotle and of Aristotle commentators 
were considered most suitable for this instruction. The view that 
“Aristotle is to be preferred with regard to subject matter while Ra¬ 
mus is favored with respect to method” appears to have had many 
adherents in Central Europe during this period. 110 This view could 
be interpreted to mean that Ramus should be used in school instruc¬ 
tion while Aristotle should be preferred for instruction at the uni¬ 
versity level. The fact that logic and rhetoric instruction were 
taught using Ramus at the elementary level and Aristotle at a more 
advanced level lends credence to such an interpretation. 111 


I09 In the years 1585 and 1598 logic was taught with the use of Ramus’s writings in 
both the upper and lower divisions of the Herbom Academy; from the year 1610 on¬ 
wards the use of Ramus’s logic appears to have been limited mainly to the lower di¬ 
vision of that academy. See the Herborn curriculum outlines cited in footnotes 96, 112, 
and 114; also see Table T and Leges Scholae Herbomensis. 

IIO Refer back to no. 3 in Table N and to footnote 80. 

11 "In the case of the Calvinist school in Steinfurt it has been noted that Hermann 
Hausmann made use of Ramus’s writings on rhetoric and logic while Clemens Timpler 
made more use of Aristotle’s writings when teaching these subjects. See Table K and 
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It has been noted that the writings of Petrus Ramus and Omer 
Talon fit very well into the curricular framework of Central Eu¬ 
ropean Protestant schools during the period between 1570 and 1620 
and it was during this period that they found their widest diffusion. 
By 1620 that curricular framework was undergoing a number of 
changes, and the works of Ramus began to be utilized less and less 
frequently. This drop is particularly noticeable in the 1630s. 112 Two 
of these curricular changes can be identified here. 

First, in the early seventeenth century. Central European schools 
moved in the direction of teaching the entire scope of philosophical 
disciplines. During the last three decades of the sixteenth century 
instruction in grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, and geometry 
was emphasized both at single-level schools and at the lower level 
of consolidated schools. 113 At single level schools instruction in 
physics, ethics, politics, astronomy, geography, and/or history 


footnote 33. Hausmann was principal of the Steinfurt school’s lower division while 
Timpler taught in the school’s upper division. See Freedman, 1988', 51-54, 56, 494 
(especially footnote 37), 495, and 496 (especially footnote 45), 499 (footnote 66). 
Countless documents can be cited to document the use of Aristotle’s works on logic 
and rhetoric at the university level. Refer to the relevant sources cited in Freedman, 
198s 2 , 151-66. Cicero’s writings were also used extensively to teach rhetoric at both 
the school and the university level, see Freedman, 1986. 

1 "The curriculum outlines of some Central European schools provide some evi¬ 
dence of this development. The writings of Ramus and Talon were used to teach logic, 
rhetoric, Greek grammar, and geometry at the Bremen school in 1606. In 1638 their 
writings were still used there in order to teach logic and rhetoric; in 1645 they were 
no longer used. See the following; Elettchus Gymnasii Bremani; Index lectionum, 1638; 
Index lectionum, 1645. Ramus’s name also does not appear in the Bremen curriculum 
outlines for the years 1676 and 1699 [Bremen SA: (in) 2.-ad T.5.a.i.c. (DDR 1032/ 
3092)]. At the Lemgo school Ramus’s writings were used in 1597 (see Table S) and 1610 
[Lemgo StA: (in) A 3240] but apparently not in the years 1638 (Von Verwaltung der 
Lektionen, 1638) [Lemgo StA: (in) A 3239] or 1645 (Diataxis lectionum [Lemgo StA: 
(in) A 3239]. The writings of Ramus and Talon on logic and rhetoric are mentioned 
in the Herbom curriculum outline from the year 1585 (see footnote 107), while their 
writings on logic, rhetoric, and grammar are mentioned in the curriculum outlines of 
the years 1598 (see footnote 112), 1610/1611 (see Table T), 1621/1622, and 1627/1628 
[Wiesbaden SA: Abt. 95, Nr. 1750 2 (anno 1621/1622) and (anno 1627/1628)]. Ramus’s 
grammar is mentioned in the Herbom curriculum outline of the year 1652 [Wiesbaden 
SA: Abt. 95, Nr. 1750 1 (anno 1652)]. The use of Ramus’s writings did not completely 
die out in Central Europe during the second half of the seventeenth century, as is ev¬ 
ident from Grammatica Latina Philippo-Ramaea, 1674. 

"instruction in religion was also emphasized at all schools during this period; see 
the examples of school curricula given in Tables O, R, S, T, and U. 
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sometimes was also offered. 1,4 Some or all of these latter, more ad¬ 
vanced subjects normally were taught—together with theology, 
medicine, and/or jurisprudence—in the upper level of consolidated 
schools." 5 

In the early seventeenth century, instruction in physics, ethics, 
politics, astronomy, geography, and history found its way into the 
curriculum of many more single-level schools. 1,6 The subject mat¬ 
ters of family life ( oeconomica ) and metaphysics also began to be 
taught both at single-level schools and at consolidated schools." 7 
Metaphysics was the last and most controversial philosophical dis¬ 
cipline to be introduced into the curriculum of Central European 
schools. 

Metaphysics gradually disappeared from the curriculum of Cen¬ 
tral European universities during the 1520s, 1530s, and 1540s." 8 It 
began to be reintroduced with the establishment of Jesuit schools 
in the 1550s.” 9 However, Protestant educational institutions did 
not begin to teach metaphysics until toward the end of the sixteenth 
century. It began to be taught at Protestant universities and in the 
upper division of Protestant consolidated schools by i6oo. ,2 ° It 
only began to be taught at single level Protestant schools about 
1620; it was introduced into the curriculum of some of these latter 
schools in the course of the following decades. 121 


114 Curriculum of thejuterbog school in 1579 (see footnote 58), of the Lemgo school 
in 1597 (see Table S), and of the Korbach (Corbach) school in 1578 (see Table R) all 
serve to illustrate this point. 

II5 The following two examples of Strassburg in the year 1578 and Herborn in the 
year 1598 can be given here: Boschius, fol. c4-di; Rector , . . Index lectionum. 

1 l6 For example, see the curriculum of the Bremen school in the year 1606 (see foot¬ 
note 112) and of the Soest school in the year 1618 (see footnote 60). 

117 Family life was taught as part of the philosophy curriculum in Central European 
universities during the late Middle Ages but was often omitted from that same cur¬ 
riculum during the sixteenth century; see Lorenz, 204-58 and Freedman, 1985 2 , 123- 
24. It apparently was taught more often from the end of the sixteenth century onwards; 
it is discussed within all of the encyclopedic philosophical works mentioned in footnote 
121 below. 

Il8 Refer to the examples given in Freedman, 1985 2 , 125, 145 (footnote 99). 

I19 See Ibid., 125, 145 (footnote 99). 

I2 °This is clear from the discussion given and the primary sources cited by Max 
Wundt. 

12 ‘For example, metaphysics was taught in a school in Halle by the year 1620; see 
Stotzner, 16-22; Evenius. Many of the encyclopedic philosophical writings published 
during the seventeenth century were authored by teachers at consolidated schools (e.g., 
see the works by Butelius and Seybothius mentioned in the following footnote and 
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The introduction of metaphysics into the curriculum of a school 
usually meant that the entire scope of philosophical disciplines was 
being taught there. 122 This resulted in a need for comprehensive 
works on philosophy at some schools. As a consequence, teachers 
at schools, professors at consolidated schools, and a few professors 
at universities began to publish encyclopedic philosophical writings 
in Central Europe beginning shortly before 1600 and continuing 
throughout the seventeenth century. 123 

This all served to undermine the importance of Ramus within the 
school curriculum. In numbers 1 and 2 of Table L and number 2d, 
4 of Table N it can be seen that Ramus placed metaphysics within 
the discipline of logic and he tried to deemphasize the former’s im¬ 
portance. He only produced textbooks on grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, and geometry; he did not publish textbooks 
on the remaining philosophical disciplines. Ramus’s writings fit 
well into the curricular framework of Central European schools in 
the decades after 1570; by the 1620s this was becoming less and less 
the case. 

The second main reason for this change of attitude towards Ra¬ 
mus stems from attitudes toward authority which were prevalent 
at early seventeenth-century academic institutions. Aristotle was 
an authority whose writings had been used for centuries; Petrus Ra¬ 
mus was a recent authority whose writings were placed by early 
seventeenth-century academicians alongside the writings of many 
other sixteenth-century authors. The writings of ancient authors 
such as Aristotle, Cicero, Plato, Seneca, and Vergil had been used 
in academic instruction in Central Europe during the Middle Ages 
and continued to be used during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. Textbooks by Ramus and by other post-medieval authors 
had much less longevity, as most academic institutions tended to 
keep replacing them with yet more current textbooks. In the years 
following the death of Ramus his enthusiastic students such as Jo¬ 
hannes Thomas Freigius, Friedrich Reisner, and Henricus Schorus 


cited in the bibliography). Metaphysics was also taught at a school (Gymnasium poe - 
ticum) in Regensburg from no later than 1664 onwards; see Lurz, 498, 500. 

I22 Refer to the works cited within footnotes 121 and 123. 

I23 For example, see the following works: Hawenreuterus and Deczius; Butelius; 
Cocus; Alstedius, 1620; Seybothius. 
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propagated his works and views. 124 But Ramus’s later supporters 
had not studied under him directly; his followers became more 
distant from him —and less enthusiastic about him —as the decades 
passed. 

It was the period between 1570 and 1630, therefore, which saw 
the most extensive use of the writings of Petrus Ramus and Omer 
Talon at Central European schools. Among the points made by 
Walter J. Ong in his monograph on Ramus are the following. ,2 5 
First, opposition to Ramus from university-level academics was 
strong and often very well articulated. Second, Ramus’s works on 
logic and rhetoric were relatively uncomplicated in their content. 
And third, Ramus’s writings were best received by, and to a large 
extent intended for, younger students. Ramus’s influence in Cen¬ 
tral Europe between 1570 and 1630 can be explained within the 
context of these three points. In Central Europe during these six 
decades the writings of Ramus found their most extensive use 
within the realm of the pre-university level curriculum. 

On the basis of the evidence presented in this article, it would ap¬ 
pear that it was largely for pragmatic reasons that Ramus was used 
at some individual academic institutions but not at others in Central 
Europe during the period between 1570 and 1630. It is difficult to 
use ideology to explain these developments. Ramus’s disciples and 
commentators generally used Ramus’s writings eclectically. Some 
Ramus commentators (e.g., Friedrich Beurhusius, Severinus 
Sluterus) also published commentaries on Aristotle, Cicero, or 
some combination of these and/or other authors. The opinions of 
individual “Ramists” on a given topic—e.g., the classifications of 
philosophical disciplines, the concept of method—differed mark¬ 
edly. In fact, it is difficult to make any sense at all of the term 
“Ramist” when discussing the use of Ramus’s writings in Central 
Europe between 1570 and 1630. The extent to which “Ramism” 
can or cannot be used as a viable category to explain the use of writ¬ 
ings by Ramus and Talon at schools and universities beyond Cen¬ 
tral Europe is a topic which merits further attention. 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


I24 Concerning Freigius, Reisner, and Schorus refer back to footnotes 6, 33, and 87, 
respectively, 

I2 *See Ong, 198s 1 , 136-39, 214-24, 275-76, 303 - 04 . 
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Aristotle and the Content of 
Philosophy Instruction at Central 
European Schools and Universities 
during the Reformation Era 

( 1500 - 1650 )* 


T he philosophy of the late Middle Ages and the Reformation Era, 
i.e., of the period between 1350 and 1650, has been largely ignored 
by historians of philosophy. A few philosophers of this period- 
i.e., Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464) and Francis Suarez (1548-1617)—have 
frequently been studied by twentieth-century historians of philosophy. 
However, thousands of philosophers of that three-hundred-year period 
have been neglected. 1 The writings of those philosophers arose from 


* This is a revised version of a paper first read on 24 October 1986 at a memorial con¬ 
ference for Charles B. Schmitt held at the Duke August Library in Wolfenbiittel, Germany 
I wish to thank the referee, Paul Oskar Kristeller, for his comments on this manuscript. 

Library and archive locations-together with call numbers-are given for all of the 
source materials cited in this article; the following abbreviations are used for this purpose: 
BNU - Bibliotheque Nationale et Universitaire; HAB - Herzog August Bibliothek; LB = 
Landesbibliothek; LHB - Landes- und Hochschulbibliothek; SA = Staatsarchiv; SB = 
Staatsbibliothek; StB = Stadtbibliothek; StA = Stadtarchiv; SUB = Staats- und Universi- 
tatsbibliothek; UA = Universitatsarchiv; UB = Universitatsbibliothek; UL - University 
Library; UStB = Universitats- und Stadtbibliothek; University of Illinois = University of 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, University Library/Special Collections. 

In addition, abbreviations for the following biographical lexicons are also used: ADB = 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 56 vols. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1875-1912); Altpr. 
Biogr. = Christian Krollmann, Kurt Forstreuter, and Fritz Cause, eds., Altpreussische Biog¬ 
raphie, 2 vols. (Konigsberg/Pr.: Grafe und Unzer Vferlag/Marburg: N. G. Elwert, 1941-1967); 
Jocher * Christian Gottlieb Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon, 4 vols. (Leipzig: J. F. 
Gleditsch, 1750-1751; reprint ed„ Hildesheim: Olms, 1960-1961); Sommervogel * Carlos 
Sommervogel, ed., Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesus, new ed., vols. 1-12 (Bruxelles and 
Paris: Schepens et Picard, 1890-1900/Toulouse: Ernest M. Riviere, 1911); Zedler - [Johann 
Heinrich Zedler], Grosses vollstdndiges Universal Lexicon alter Wissenschaften und Kiinste, 64 
vols. and 4 supplementary vols. (Halle und Leipzig: Johann Heinrich Zedler, 1733-1754). 

All publication data contained within the colophons of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century printed works are enclosed within parentheses. 

1 The following bibliographies by Charles Lohr are very useful sources of biographical 
and bibliographical information concerning hundreds of these late medieval and Reforma- 
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their academic instruction at schools and universities scattered through¬ 
out Europe. One general fact is known concerning a large portion of 
these writings: they make substantial use of Aristotle's works. How 
should one proceed in attempting to understand these writings and the 
manner in which they utilize Aristotle? 

Generally there has been a tendency to place these authors within the 
framework of the 'Aristotelian tradition" or "Aristotelianism." It is the pur¬ 
pose of this article to examine the merits of that tendency. To what extent 
do these two concepts help us to, or deter us from, understanding Euro¬ 
pean philosophy of the late fourteenth through the early seventeenth 
centuries? 

This article will focus on the manner in which Aristotle's writings were 
utilized in Central Europe during the second half of this period, i.e., 
between 1500 and 1650. At individual Central European schools and uni¬ 
versities during this period, philosophy instruction included some or all 
of the following disciplines: metaphysics, physics, mathematics, ethics, 
family life ( oeconomica ), politics, logic, rhetoric, grammar, poetics, and his¬ 
tory. Texts by Aristotle were usually utilized to some extent in the instruc¬ 
tion of metaphysics, physics, ethics, family life, politics, logic, rhetoric, 
and poetics. In concentrating on Central Europe during these one and 
one-half centuries, extant sources can be utilized in order to answer the 
following three questions: 1. In what ways are Aristotle's texts utilized 
at individual academic institutions during the Reformation era? 2. In 
what manner do individual philosophers use Aristotle's writings during 
this period? 3. How does a group of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
philosophers interpret Aristotle when discussing individual philosoph¬ 
ical concepts? 2 

Before turning to these three questions, however, it remains to give a 
brief outline of the content of Central European philosophy instruction 
during this period. The numerous disciplines that made up this instruc¬ 
tion are normally mentioned by those authors who attempted to classify 


tion Era philosophers: Charles H. Lohr, "Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries/' Traditio 
23 ( 1967 ); 313 - 413 ; 24 ( 1968 ): 149 - 245 ; 26 ( 1970 ): 135 - 216 ; 27 ( 1971 ): 251 - 351 ; 28 ( 1972 ): 281 - 
396 ; 29 ( 1973 ): 93 - 197 ; Charles H. Lohr, "Renaissance Latin Aristotle Commentaries," 
Studies in the Renaissance 21 ( 1974 ): 228 - 289 ; Renaissance Quarterly 28 ( 1975 ): 689 - 741 ; 29 
( 1976 ): 714 - 745 ; 30 ( 1977 ): 681 - 741 ; 31 ( 1978 ): 532 - 603 ; 32 ( 1979 ): 529 - 580 ; 33 ( 1980 ): 623 - 734 ; 
35 ( 1982 ): 164 - 256 . 

2 The focus of this article is limited to Central Europe during the Reformation Era for 
the following two reasons: 1 . The curriculum of Central European schools and universities 
during the Reformation Era can be discussed on the basis of primary sources extant both 
in manuscript and printed form; however, such sources are much harder to find for schools 
and universities in other parts of Europe (refer to footnote 43 ). 2. Central European philo¬ 
sophical works of the late Middle Ages are largely in manuscript form. These works are 
scattered throughout Europe; the vast majority of them have not yet been read or in many 
cases even been sifted. The following article discusses—and gives primary source bibliog¬ 
raphy for-a large number of these Central European institutions: Joseph S. Freedman, 
"Philosophy Instruction within the Institutional Framework of Central European Schools 
and Universities during the Reformation Era/' History of Universities 5 (Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1985 ): 117 - 166 . 
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the various parts of philosophy. It was within the parts of those indi¬ 
vidual disciplines that Aristotle's writings were used. 

Table A presents a classification of philosophical disciplines published 
by Henricus Paxmannus in the year 1556. 3 Until the second half of the 
sixteenth century, philosophy was usually conceived to consist of the 
nine main disciplines that Paxmannus lists, i.e., metaphysics, physics, 
mathematics, ethics, family life, politics, logic, rhetoric, and grammar. 
During the last half of the sixteenth century, it became a matter of 
increasing controversy whether logic, rhetoric, and grammar should be 
considered as parts of philosophy or as instruments of philosophy. 4 

The early seventeenth-century classification of philosophical disci¬ 
plines given in table B seems to go one step further: in this classification 
from the years 1610 and 1611, Georgius Clainerus appears to include 
logic—i.e., rational philosophy—within philosophy to the exclusion of 
grammar or rhetoric. 5 The latter two disciplines are relegated to the cate¬ 
gory of the arts ( artes ). 6 Clainerus's manner of separating logic from rhet¬ 
oric and grammar appears to have been adopted by an increasing 
number of authors in the course of the seventeenth century. 7 


3 Henricus Paxmannus, Themata ad disputandum proposita de philosophia, subiecto et fine 
(Witebergae: Excudebat Johannes Crato, 1556), fol. A4v-A5v, A6v, A7r [Herbom, Bibliothek 
des theologischen Seminars: A.B. 3448 {2)]. Concerning the career of Henricus Paxmannus 
(d. 1580), a professor of logic at the University of Frankfurt an der Oder, see Zedler, 26:1638. 

4 In the year 1567, Joannes Beverus places logic (logic#) within the category of philos¬ 
ophy and notes that logic consists of grammar, dialectic ( dialectica), and rhetoric; however, 
he then adds that "Has alij non partes, sed ministras & organa seu instrumenta Philos- 
ophiae esse malunt," Joannes Beverus, In Aristotelis Stagiritae . . . De rebus naturalibus libms 
brevis ac dilucidus commentarius (Lovanii: Ex ofhcina Bartholomaei Gravij, 1567), p. 290 [Trier 
StB: R/4° VI 21 (1)]. Some authors try to arrive at a compromise between these two posi¬ 
tions; for example, see Johannes Gisenius, praes. and Johannes Adolphus Cypraeus, resp., 
Quaestionum philosophicarum disputatio tertia... ad diem X. & XH. Novemb horis a 7 . matutinis 
anno 1610 (Lemgoviae: In ofhcina typographica L, Joachimi Coccaei, 1610), fol. A3r (nos. 
16-18) [Lemgo StA: Y 1094, nr. 27]. 

5 Georgius Clainerus, a professor of philosophy at the University of DiUingen, clas¬ 
sifies philosophy and the arts within separate works. Philosophy is classified in Georgius 
Clainerus, S.J., praes., and Dionysius Keller O.Praem., resp., Disputatio philosophic#, de philo¬ 
sophia et physiologia, in . .. Ingolstadiensium Academia publice proposita , die VIII . fulij anno 1611 
(Ingolstadii: Ex typographeo Ederiano apud Andream Angermarium, 1611), pp. 7-8 [Mtinchen 
UB: 4° Philos. 765*]. Concerning Clainerus's career see Sommervogel, 2: 1399-1403. 

6 Three different classifications of the arts are given in Georgius Gainerus, S.J., praes. 
and Franciscus Maximilianus Calchus, resp., Disputatio philosophic# de artibus generatim, et 
arte artium speciatim; in . . . Academia Ingolstadienisi, anno 1620 die 15. Decemb. proposita (Ingol¬ 
stadii: Ex ofhcina Ederiana apud Andream Angermarium, 1610), pp, 11-13 [Miinchen UB: 
4° Philos. 470]. The second of these three classifications is given in table B; see ibid., p. 11. 
In the hist of these classifications of the arts (p. 11) history and poetics are classified as sub¬ 
categories of rhetoric. The third classification (p. 13) distinguishes between arts which are 
superior (i.e., physics, ethics, theology) and inferior (liberal or servile). The distinction 
between arts and philosophy in the Reformation Era is often blurred (see ibid., p. 14); I 
am currently researching a monograph in which classifications of philosophy, of science, 
and of the arts will be discussed. 

7 For example, see Gisbertus ab Isendoom, praes. and Wilhelmus Schoemaecker, 
resp., Collegii philosophici publici disputatio I . De philosophia in genere ... in auditorio philo¬ 
sophic ... Ad XXIII. Decemb. diem (Daventriae: Typis Conradi Thomaei typography 1640), 
fol, A3r (XIV), A4v (XLI-XLIH) [Herbom, Bibliothek des theologischen Seminars: A.B. 2489 
(4)]; Bemandus Sassig O.F.M., Schola philosophic# Scotistarum, seu cursus philosophicus com- 
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Further discussion of these classifications is beyond the scope of this 
article. 8 Here the following two facts should be noted: 1. History, poet¬ 
ics, and human physiognomy were also regarded as philosophical disci¬ 
plines or sub-disciplines within many of these classifications as they 
were at many Central European academic institutions. 2. The study of 
metaphysics was largely neglected in Central Europe for most of the six¬ 
teenth century. 

The concept of entity is basic to the discipline of metaphysics. Joannes 
Redlingius's discussion of metaphysics from the year 1573 is briefly sum¬ 
marized in table C. 9 Redlingius makes entity (ens) the subject matter of 
metaphysics; he subsumes all remaining metaphysical concepts under 
entity. Clemens Timpler (1563/4-1624) first published his textbook on 
metaphysics in the year 1604. 10 In it he discusses a wide range of con¬ 
cepts, the most basic of which are presented in table D. 11 Almost all of 
them are sub-categories of entity. 

However, unlike Redlingius, Timpler does not totally limit metaphysics 
to the discussion of the concept of entity. All that is Intelligible (omne intel- 
ligibile) is the subject-matter of metaphysics; it includes the concept of 
Nothing (nihil), privation (privatio ), and essence (essentia) in addition to 
entity. 12 In doing so, Timpler opens the door to a number of basic onto¬ 
logical questions, such as: 1. the relation between God (considered by 
Timpler to be the highest and the primary entity) and evil (which Timpler 
equates with privation); and 2. the relation between God and the 
"nothing" from which the cosmos is created. 

The overwhelming majority of Central European authors of the early 
seventeenth century seem to have shied away from these questions; a 
number of these authors attacked Timpler for including non-entities 
within the subject matter of metaphysics. 13 Almost all of Timpler's sub- 


plectus . .. Tomus 1 (Vetero-Pragae: Typis Catharinae Czernochianae viduae, 1684), p. 5 {left 
column) [Koln UStB: P 3/65 (1)). 

8 Some discussion of these classifications is given in Freedman, "Philosophy Instruc¬ 
tion" (see footnote 2), pp. 117, 137. 

9 Johannes Redlingius, praes., Theses philosophicae quas ante studiorum instaurationem, in 
Archiepiscopali Collegio Societatis ]esu, Moguntiae propugnabunt . . . Disputabuntur, mense 
Novembri (Moguntiae: Casparus Behem, 1573), fol. A2r-A3r [Mainz StB: XIII n/4° 311“). 

10 Clemens Timplerus, Metaphysicae systema methodicum (Steinfurti: Excudebat Theophil 
Caesar, 1604) [Marburg UB: XIV b 100). The last extant edition of this work appeared in 
the year 1616 (Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium) [Freiburg UB: B 2272 bi]. 

11 Timplerus, Metaphysica (see footnote 10). This textbook consists of five "books" 
C libri ). Omne intelligibile, classifications of entity, existence, and duration are all discussed 
in Book 1. These attributes of entity mentioned in b.2 and b.3 of table D are discussed in 
Books 2 and 3, respectively. "Non-complex entity" (ens incomplexum) is discussed in Book 4 
(substantia ) and Book 5 ( accidens ). 

12 See Timpler, Metaphysica (see footnote 10) and the following: Joseph S. Freedman, 
European Academic Philosophy in the Late Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries: The Life, 
Significance, and Philosophy of Clemens Timpler ( 1563 / 4 - 1624 ), Studien und Materialien zur 
Geschichte der Philosophic, vol. 27 (Hildesheim, Zurich, and New York: Georg Olms, 
1988), pp. 211-213, 604-606. 

13 Freedman, European Academic Philosophy (see footnote 12), pp. 244-246, 626-627 
Also see Max Wundt, Die deutsche Schulmetaphysik des 17 . fahrhunderts (Tubingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr/Paul Siebeck, 1939), pp. 178-179. 
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categories of entity presented in table D commonly appeared within 
other early seventeenth century works on metaphysics. 14 However, 
these works normally limited the subject matter of metaphysics to the 
concept of entity and its many sub-categories. 15 

During the Reformation Era, works on physics usually concentrated 
upon discussion of the cosmos ( mundus ) and natural bodies. 16 A text¬ 
book on physics by Joannes Veltkirchius, a professor at the University of 
Wittenberg, was published in the year 1538; the contents of this textbook 
are outlined within table E. 17 This textbook consists of four Books ( libri ). 
Consideration of the general characteristics of natural bodies (Book 1) is 
followed by a discussion of the cosmos (Book 2), of inanimate creatures 
(Book 2), and of animate creatures (Books 2 and 3). 18 Veltkirchius de¬ 
votes his Book 4 to the discussion of human soul ( atiima) and related 
concepts. 19 

Table F outlines the contents of the textbook on "Peripatetic" physics 
by Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638), a professor at the Academy in 
Herbom. 20 His use of the term "Peripatetic" will concern us shortly. 


14 The concept of sign ( signum ), however, is discussed by Timpler at length but is 
avoided by many of his contemporaries. See Joseph S. Freedman, ''Signs Within 16th and 
17th Century Philosophy: The Case of Clemens Timpler (1563/64-1624)," Klaus D. Dutz and 
Ludger Kaczmarek, eds., Materialen zur Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und der Semiotik 
(Munster: MAkS Publikationen, 1986), 2: 101-118. 

15 For example, refer to the following works: Matthias Renson and Wolfgangus Cames, 
Theoremata ex universa philosophia, quae post exactum philosophiae curriculum in Collegio Archi - 
episcopi Trevirensi Societatis lesu , pro supremo philosophiae indipiscendo gradu discutienda propo- 
nunt (Augustae Romanduorum: Typis viduae Matthiae Birthon, 1605) [Trier StB: Ao 537 
(15)] and Casparus Bartholinus, Enchirdion metaphysicum ex . . . Aristotelis optimorumque eius 
interprelum monumentu adomatum (Basileae: Typis Conradi Waldkirchii, 1608) [Hannover 
LB: P-A 94]. 

16 Mundus can be translated into English as "cosmos" or "world" depending on the 
author and the context in which the term is used. Concerning Timpler's use of the term 
mundus see Freedman, European Academic Philosophy (see footnote 12), pp. 252-253, 630, 

17 Joannes Veltkirchius, Epitome physicae libri quatuor ( commentarius in Physicam Aris¬ 
totelis) . . . nunc primum in lucem editi (Erfurdiae: (Per Melchiorem Saxonem), 1538), fol. 
A7v-Blv [Mainz StB: III/o/55c (1)]. 

18 Veltkirchius also discusses physiognomy within Book 3 (no. 36). Physiognomy nor¬ 
mally discusses external, corporal signs by means of which the internal inclinations of ani¬ 
mate creatures can be recognized. Physiognomy appears not to have been taught as a sep¬ 
arate subject within Central European academic institutions during the Reformation Era. 
However, some scholars did publish works on this subject or discussed it within the frame¬ 
work of other disciplines. For example, see Johannes Baptista Porta, De humana physiog- 
nomia . . . libri III (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium impensis Petri Fischeri, 1593) 
[Gottingen SUB: H.E.E. 127/57J and Honoratus Nicquetius S.J., Physiognomia humana libris 
IV distincta (Lugduni: Sumptib. haered. Petri Prost, Philippi Borde, & Laurentii Amaud, 
1648) [Mainz StB: III g/4°: 156a]. 

19 Works written specifically on the soul also were published frequently during the 
Reformation Era; the following two bibliographies provide a multitude of titles on this sub¬ 
ject: Hermann Schilling, Bibliographic der Psychologischen Literaiur des 16. jahrhunderts, 
Studien und Materialien zur Geschichte der Philosophic, vol. 4 (Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 
1967); Hermann Schilling Bibliographisches Handbuch zur Geschichte der Psychologie. Das 17. 
Jahrhundert (Giessen: Universitatsbibliothek, 1964). 

20 Johan-Henricus Alstedius, Systema physicae harmonicae, quatuor libellis methodice propo¬ 
se turn: in quorum /. Physica Mosaica delineatur: II. Physica Hebraeorum , Rabbinica & Cabbalistica 
proponitur: III. Physica Peripatetica, maximam partem congesta e Julii Caesaris Scaligeri lib . 25 
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Like Veltkirchius, Alsted discusses the cosmos ( mundus ), natural bodies 
considered generally, inanimate natural bodies, and animate natural 
bodies. However, he does not directly discuss the concept of the human 
soul. 

Reformation Era philosophers normally regard mathematics as con¬ 
sisting of a number of sub-disciplines. The sub-disciplines of mathe¬ 
matics given by Georgius Clainerus in the year 1611 and Christophorus 
Nagelius in the year 1645 are given in tables B and G, respectively. 21 
Some authors limit mathematics to the four disciplines which make up 
the quadrivium, i.e., arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy; others 
also include any number of additional ones. 22 Clainerius and Nagelius 
both consider arithmetic and geometry as "pure" mathematical disci¬ 
plines and classify music, astronomy, and a large number of other dis¬ 
ciplines as "mixed" mathematical disciplines, i.e., as disciplines that 
discuss some aspects of physics. 

Table H summarizes the textbook on ethics by Eberhardus a Rum- 
lango, which was published at Berne in the year 1537. 23 He has four 
basic categories of moral virtues and four basic categories of "affections" 
(i affectus ). Clemens Timpler's textbook on ethics, which was first pub¬ 
lished in 1608, is outlined in table I. 24 Timpler has thirteen main cate¬ 
gories of moral virtue (as opposed to the four main categories of Eber¬ 
hardus a Rumlango). Eberhardus regards friendship ( amicitia ) and 
prudence ( prudentia) as sub-categories of moral virtue, while Timpler con¬ 
siders both as "results" ( effectus) therefrom. Moral virtue normally is the 


exotericarum exercitationum, plenius pertractatur: IV Physica Chemica perspicue & breviter adum- 
bratur (Herbomae Nassoviorum: 1612 ), pp. 176-178 (Typis physicae Peripateticae) [Wies¬ 
baden LB; Gs 8420 (Herborner Dissertationen, Alsted, II ( 3 )]. Refer to the following liter¬ 
ature on Alsted: Walter Michel, Der Herborner Philosoph Johann Heinrich Alsted und die 
Tradition (Dr. phil. dissertation. University of Frankfurt am Main, 1969 ); Theologische Realen- 
zylopadie , vol. 2 (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1978 ): 299 - 303 . 

21 See Clainerus, Disputatio philosophia de artibus, 1610 (see footnote 6), p. 12 and Chris- 
tophorus Nagelius, Institutionum mathematicarum pars I (Wittebergae: Ex ofhcina Johannis 
Rohneri, acad. typog., 1645 ), pp. 5-6 [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 462.54 Quodl.(l)]. 

22 Clainerus and Nagelius both list more than four mathematical disciplines. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, Gregorius Reisch restricts mathematics to arithmetics, 
geometry, music, and astronomy. See Gregorius Reisch, Margarita philosophica, with an 
introduction by Lutz Geldsetzer ((Basileae): (Io. Schottus Argentin.), 1517 ; reprint ed., 
Diisseldorf: Stern-Verlag Janssen & Co., 1966 ), fol. a 3 r (v); this philosophical encyclopedia 
first appeared in the year 1503 (Friburgi: loannes Schottus) [Berlin (West) SB: A 4401 B]. 
On the other hand, Timann Camener "restricts" mathematics to these same disciplines 
but also includes optics (perspectiva) and geography under geometry and astrology under 
astronomy. Timannus Camenerus, Compendium dialectice seu commentariolus in tractatus Petri 
Hispani ((Coloniae): (In ofhcina litteraria ingenuorum hliorum Quentell), (1513 pridie Idus 
Septembres)), fol., A 5 v [Soest StB: 4 P 11.2 (4 an)]. 

23 Eberhardus a Rumlango Vituduranus, Moralis philosophia compendium (Bernae Helvet.: 
Per Mathiam Apiarium, 1537 ), fol. A4r-A6r, A 7 v, Blr-v, C 3 v, C 5 v, C6v, D 2 r, D 3 v [Miinchen 
SB: 8° Ph.pr. 304 m ]. The "Vituduranus" refers to the Swiss town of Winterthur, which is 
probably the birthplace of the author. 

24 Clemens Timplerus, Philosophiae practicae systerna methodicum ; in tres partes digest uni; 
. . . pars prima; complectens ethicam generalem (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1608 ) 
[Koln UStB: P 9/45 ( 1 )]. 
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central concept within ethics textbooks of the sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries. 25 

Table J outlines the manner in which Wilhelm Witzendorff organizes 
his treatment of family life (oeconomica) within his textbook on the disci¬ 
plines of ethics, family life, and politics which was published in the year 
1642. 26 According to Witzendorff, "family life" comprehends both the 
family proper and domestic possessions. The family is considered within 
the context of three different societies: a. husband and wife ( conjugalis ); 
b. parents and children ( patria ); c. master and servant (herilis). In dis¬ 
cussing domestic possessions, he divides them into sub-categories and 
then distinguishes between the various methods of acquiring and admin¬ 
istering them. Witzendorff's discussion of family life uses the same sub¬ 
categories normally found in other discussions of this subject matter 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 27 

The contents of politics textbooks published by Conrad Heresbach in 
the year 1592 and by Adam Contzen in the year 1629 are summarized in 
tables K and L, respectively. 28 The "republic" or commonwealth ( respub - 
lica) is the central topic discussed within these and most other sixteenth- 
and early seventeenth-century textbooks on politics. 29 These politics 
textbooks normally discuss the different species or "forms" of republics. 
They also discuss the various categories of people comprising the magis- 


25 Such is the case within the following ethics textbooks: (Judocus Clichtoveus), Dogma 
moralium philosophorum, compendiose & studiosecollectum ((Argentorati), (Ex aedibus Schureri- 
anis), (mense Iulio 1512 )) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 263 Quodl. (11)]; Samuel Heilandus, Aris - 
totelis Ethicorum ad Nicomachum libri decern , in gratiam, & usum studiosorum, breviter & 
perspicue per quaestiones expositi (Tiibingae: Excudebat Georgius Gruppenbachius, 1579 ) 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 75.1 Eth.]; Johannes Stierius, Praecepta ethica, sive philosophiae moralis 
ex Aristotele, alijsque probatis audoribus collecta ([Jenae]: Impensis Johannis Birckneri bibliop. 
imprimebat Fridericus Melchior Dedekindus, 1629 ) [Hannover LB: P-A 1491 ( 4 )]. 

26 Wilhelmus Witzendorff, Civilis prudentia , complectens ethicam, oeconomicam, et politicam 
(Rostochii: Ex bibliopolio HaUervordiano, 1642 ), pp. 76=82 [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 0 105 
Helmst. 12 °]. Concerning the career of Wilhelm Witzendorff ( 1609 - 1646 ), a philosophy pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Konigsberg, see Jocher 4 : 2035 - 2036 ; Altpr. Biogr., 2 ( 1 % 7 ); 819 . 

27 For example, refer to the following discussions of family life: 1 . Reisch, Margarita 
philosophica , (see footnote 22 ), fol. k 4 v (p. 5Q8)-k6r (p. 511 ); 2 . Sebastianus Foxius Morzillus, 
Ethices philosophiae compendium , ex Platone , Aristotele, alijsque optimis quibusque audoribus col- 
ledum (Basileae: Per Joannem Oporinum (ex ofhcina Joannis Op>orini), (1554 mense Martio)), 
pp. 106-117 [Berlin (West) SB: Np 2348 ]; 3 . Joannes Thomas Freigius, Quaestiones oeconamicae 
et politicae (Basileae: Per Sebastianum Henricpetri, ( 1578 )), pp. 1-24 [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 
328.6 Quodl. ( 3 )]; 4 . Clemens Timplerus, Philosophiae pradicae pars altera , complectens oeco¬ 
nomicam (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1610 ) [Koln UStB: P 9 / 45 (nr. 2 )]. 

28 Conradus Heresbachius, De educandis erudiendisque principum liberis, reipublicae, guber- 
nandae destinatis, deque republicae Ch ristianae administranda epitome : libri duo (Francofurti ad 
Moenum: 1592 ), fol. A 2 r-A 3 r [Koln UStB: V 2 / 19 2 ]; Adamus Contzen S.J., Politicorum libri 
decern . . . Editio secunda audior (Sumptibus Ioannis Kinckii bibliopolae Coloniensis, 1629 ) 
[Mainz StB: IV f/2°: 146 ]. 

29 For example, also see Martinus Borrhaus, In Aristotelis Politicorum , sive de republica 
libros odo . . , annotationes (Basileae: (Per Joannem Oporinum), (1545 mense Ianuario)) [Trier 
StB: 8° R III 35 ] and Balthasar CeUarius, Politicae succindae, ex Aristotele potissimum erutae 
ac ad praesertim Imperii Romani statum multis in locis accommodatae (Jenae: Sumtibus Blasii 
Lobensteins, 1645 ) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 150.2 Pol. ( 1 )]. Many seventeenth-century politics 
textbooks—e.g., the work by CeUarius which is cited in this footnote—also present detailed 
discussion of family life. 
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trate — i.e., the ruling political authority—and the manner in which the 
head magistrate and/or subordinate magistrates should be selected. The 
duties of the magistrate are also usually discussed; these duties are nor¬ 
mally within the realms of education, religion, lawmaking, the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the regulation of commerce, waging war, participating 
in confederations, etc. All of the topics Heresbach and Contzen discuss 
are subsumed under the general category of republic. 

Table M summarizes the contents of a logic textbook by Heinrich Loriti 
(1488-1536), also known as Glareanus; Glareanus also mentions the rele¬ 
vant works of Porphyry and Aristotle that discuss the basic concepts 
treated within his own textbook. 30 Table N outlines the basic constituent 
parts of Clemens Timpler's textbook on logic. 31 Discussion of terms, 
enunciations, and syllogisms is central to both textbooks. The manner in 
which terms result in enunciations is discussed at length by most logi¬ 
cians of this period; Glareanus's "terms" are predicables and predicates 
while Timpler's are questions and arguments. The various types of enun¬ 
ciations and syllogisms (including fallacious syllogisms) are discussed 
within most logic textbooks of the Reformation Era. 32 Some of these text¬ 
books also discuss concepts such as method and disputation theory. 33 
We shall return to the concept of method later. Table O outlines the rhet¬ 
oric textbook of Georgius Henischius; Henischius divides the subject 
matter of rhetoric into five parts: invention, disposition, elocution, 
memory, and pronunciation. 34 Many sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century authors do the same; however, some rhetoric textbooks discuss 
only two, three, or four of these parts. 35 Elocution alone appears to have 


30 Henrichus Loritus Glearanus, In darissimi viri Ioann is Caesarij lulacenis Dialecticen vice 
commentariorum annotations (Basileae: (Per loannem Oporinum), (1566 mense Novembri)), 
pp. 10-11 [Berlin (West) SB: N1 2950 ]. Concerning Glearanus—i.e., Heinrich Loriti Glea¬ 
ranus ( 1488 - 1536 )-see Zedler, 18 : 461 - 462 . 

31 Clemens Timplerus, Logicae systema methodicum (Hanoviae: Typis haeredum Gulielmi 
Antonii, 1612 ) [Koln UStB: P 5 / 56 ). 

32 This can be seen by looking at logic textbooks listed within the following bibliog¬ 
raphy: Wilhelm Risse, Bibliographica logica. Verzeichnis der Druckschriften zur Logik mit Angabe 
ihrer Fundorte, vol. 1 , 1472 - 1800 , Studien und Materialien zur Geschichte der Philosophic, 
vol. 1 (Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1965 ). 

33 Timpler's textbook on logic discusses both subjects; see table N. Concerning discus¬ 
sions of method in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries refer to the following 
work: Neal Ward Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960 ). Some independent treatises on disputation theory also appear during this 
period; for example, see Georgius Saltzhuberus, Methodus disputandi: hoc est, ratio et via rede 
et artificiose in omnibus artibus & scientiis disserendi: tradens aliquot dodrinas & regulas partim 
ex Aristotele ; partim ex aliis probatis & classicis autoribus desumptas (Erfurti: Typis Martini 
Wittelii & sumtibus Heinrici Birnstilii bibliop. Erfur. expressa, 1609 ). [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 
0 114 . 8 ° Helmst.(l)]. 

34 Georgius Henischius, Praeceptionum rhetoricarum libri V et exercitationum libri II (Au- 
gustae: Ex ofhcina Michaelis Mangeri, 1593 ), table (after fol. c 4 v and before p. 1 ) and table 
(before p. 353 ) [Heidelberg UB: G 236 B). Georg Henisch ( 1549 - 1618 ) taught logic and math¬ 
ematics at a school in Augsburg; see ADB, 11 : 750 - 751 ; Zedler, 12 : 1370 - 1371 . 

35 Some examples of the manner in which sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors 
divide the subject matter of rhetoric are given in the following article: Joseph S. Freedman, 
"Cicero in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Rhetoric Instruction," Rhetorica, 4. 3 (Sum¬ 
mer 1986 ): 227-254 (pp. 232 , 247 ). 
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been their common denominator. 36 Letter writing, dialogue writing, 
declamations, commonplaces, and imitation are among the topics dis¬ 
cussed within many rhetoric textbooks; Henischius places all of these 
latter topics within the category of rhetorical exercises. 37 

Table P mentions the basic categories discussed within the Latin 
grammar textbook of Petrus Nigidius. Nigidius wrote this textbook for 
use at the University of Marburg's preparatory school. 38 His categories 
of orthography, prosody, etymology, and syntaxis were normally in¬ 
cluded within grammar textbooks of this period. 39 Some authors also 
discussed figures of speech in more or less detail. 40 On the basis of 
tables O and P, it is evident that the subject matter of poetics could be dis¬ 
cussed both within works on grammar and within works on rhetoric. 41 

The philosophical subject matter outlined in tables A through P was 
taught at Central European schools and universities during the Refor¬ 
mation Era. It was within the context of this philosophy instruction that 
Aristotle's writings were used. The first question posed at the beginning 


36 See Freedman, Cicero (see footnote 35 ), pp. 232 - 233 . 

37 Ecclesiastical rhetoric was an additional topic often discussed within rhetoric text¬ 
books or in independent treatises; see Freedman, Cicero (see footnote 35 ), pp. 233 - 234 . 
Many treatises on letter writing were published during the Reformation Era; the following 
examples can be given here: Franciscus Niger, Ars scribendarum epistolarum ((Impressum 
Noriburgo): ( 1502 Idibus Mareijs)) [New Orleans, Tulane UL: 808.6 / N 685 ]; De cortscribendis 
epistolis Joannis Lodovici Vwis Valentini libellus vere aureus . Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami Com¬ 
pendium, postremo iam ab eodem recognitum . Conradi Celtis Methodus. Christophori Hegendor- 
phini Methodus. Compendiosae institutiones artis oratoriae Adriani Barlandi. Omnia nunc demum 
longe quam antea & emendatius excusa (Coloniae: Martinus Gymnicus excudebat, 1548 ) [Koln 
UStB: Wallraf AII 128 ( 2 )]; Joannes \bellus S.J., Generate artificium orationis, cuiuscunque com - 
ponendae, longe facilimum, & de ratione conscribendi epistolas praeceptiones utilissimae (Coloniae 
Agrippinae: In ofbcina Birckmannica sumptibus Amoldi Mylii, 1597 ) [Munster UB: S 2 
7060 ]. 

38 (Petrus Nigidius), Selectum latinae grammatices compendium, ex optimis eius professions 
authoribus , praecipue vero . . , Philippi Melanthonis, in usum Paedogogij Marpurgensis . , . addito 
in fine Petri Mosellani figurarum libello (Francofurti ad Moenum: Apud Nicolaum Basseum, 
1573 ) [Mainz StB: I v: 674 d ]; concerning Petrus Nigidius see Zedler, 18 : 461 - 462 . 

39 For example, refer to the following works: Hieronymus Cingularius, Artis grammatice 
observationes (Lipsiae: Impressit Wolfgangus Monacensis, 1515 ) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: P 291 . 4 ° 
Helmst.(l)]; Joannes Spangenberg, Trivii erotemata . Hoc est. Grammaticae. Dialecticae. Rhetor- 
icae. Quaestiones ... in puerorum usum congestae (Moguntinae: 1545 ) [Mainz, Bibliothek des 
Gutenberg Museums: Ink.a.12]; Grammatica latina, in usum scholarum Eledorulis Palatinatus 
conscripta, & nunc diligenter recognita (Hanoviae (Francofurti): Sumptibus Levino-Hulsinis 
(Ex officina typographica Matthaei Kempfferi), 1624 ) [Mainz StB: 624/3 (1)]. 

40 Spangenberg, Trivii erotemata (see footnote 39 ), pp. 53-75 and Grammatica latina Palati¬ 
natus (see footnote 39 ), pp. 156-174 both discuss poetics. The Reformation Era also saw the 
publication of many independent works on this subject matter. Refer to the following ex¬ 
amples: Johannes Ciaius, Pwsodiae . . . libri tres. De cognoscenda syllabarum quantitate & 
carminum ratione apud latinos , graecos, & hebraeos (Witebergae: Typis Cratonianis, 1591 ) [Wies¬ 
baden LB: 8° Mz 1625 (5 an)]; Jacobus Fontanus S.J., Poeticarum institutionum libri tres. 
Eiusdem tywcinium poeticum (Ingolstadii: Ex typographia Davidis Sartorii, 1594 ) [Mainz StB: 
I / 8° / a 1083 ]. 

41 Johannes Hammericus regards figures of speech to have grammatical and rhetorical 
components; see Johannes Hammericus, Quaestionum rhetoricarum libri duo . . . Pro schola 
Altenburgensi . . . Accesserunt duae M.T Ciceronis Orationes . . . cum . . . figurae grammaticales. 
Editio quarta, planior & plenior (Halae Saxonum: Typis Petri Fabri impensis Melchioris 
Oelschlegij, 1630 ), second pagination, pp. 1-35 [Braunschweig StB: C 2362 ]. 
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of this article—the manner in which the writings of Aristotle were used 
at individual academic institutions in Central Europe during this period— 
can be discussed with the use of tables Q and R. 

These two tables present information taken from curriculum outlines 
of individual academic institutions. The works of individual school and 
university teachers - as well as the lecture notes of students—provide us 
with the most direct information concerning the content of academic 
instruction. 42 However, curriculum outlines prepared for individual 
Central European schools and universities are often quite detailed. 43 
They provide some forms of information that are otherwise not available 
for many academic institutions, and serve to supplement other primary 
source materials pertaining to philosophy instruction. 

Table Q (a, (3, and y) lists arts subjects taught at three academic insti¬ 
tutions: a. the University of Leipzig in the year 1519; (3. the Altdorf 
Academy in the year 1586; y. the Bambeig Jesuit College in the 1646-1647 
academic year. 44 The subject matters mentioned in table Q roughly par¬ 
allel the philosophical disciplines mentioned in tables A and B. Aris¬ 
totle's writings were used to teach metaphysics, physics, ethics, politics, 
and logic at all three of these institutions. His writings on rhetoric were 
utilized at Leipzig and in the upper level of the Altdorf Academy; they 
appear not to have been used at Bambeig. Aristotle's works were used 
to teach family life at Leipzig and poetics at Altdorf. Grammar and mathe¬ 
matics instruction apparently did not involve the use of Aristotle's writ¬ 
ings at any of these three institutions. During this period, Aristotle's 
writings were normally used to teach metaphysics, physics, ethics, 
family life, politics, and logic and were sometimes also utilized to teach 
rhetoric and poetics. 


42 The works outlined in tables A through P of this article were all published or used 
(or both) for classroom instruction. The lecture notes of Duke August of Braunschweig and 
Liineburg ( 1579 - 1666 ) present detailed information concerning philosophy instruction at 
the University of Tubingen in the 1950 s; see Liber Augusti Ducis Brunsvicensis & Lune- 
burgensis. Anno 1591 ( 1592 , 1594 ) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: Cod. Guelf. 20 Noviss. 8°). Concern¬ 
ing Duke August, see Sammler Fiirst Gelehrter. Herzog August zu Braunschweig und Liineburg 
1579-1666. Ausstellung der Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbiittel (Braunschweig: Druck-und 

Verlagshaus Limbach, 1979 ). 

43 Such curriculum outlines are not extant for all areas of Europe. In Italy, such outlines 
exist for universities (in the form of rotuli) but apparently not for schools; see Paul F. 
Grendler, Schooling in Renaissance Italy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989 ). 
In England, such curriculum outlines exist for schools but not for universities; see Charles 
Webster, "lire Curriculum of the Grammar Schools and Universities 1500 - 1650 : A Critical 
Review of the Literature," History of Education, vol. 4 , no. 1 (Spring 1975 ): 51 - 68 . 

44 See the following (a.-y.): a.: Friedrich Zarncke, ed.. Die Statutenbiicher der Univer¬ 
sity Leipzig aus den ersten 150 Jahren ihres Bestehens. Im Namen der philologisch-historischen 
Classederkoniglich sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1861 ), pp. 39 - 
42 (Lehr- und Stundenplan fiir alle Facultaten vom Jahre 1519 : facultas artium); 3 .: Ordo 
quatuor facultatum sive brevis descriptio praelectionum, & exercitationum Academiae Altorphinae 
(Altorphii: Excudebat Nicolaus Knorr, 1586 ), fol. Blr-B 3 r [Leipzig UB: Poet. lat. rec. 17 / 16 ]; 
y.: G.M. Pachtler, ed.. Ratio studiorum et institutiones scholasticae Societatis Jesu per Germanium 
olim vigentes collectae concinnatae dilucidatae, vol. 3 (Reproductio phototypica editionis 
1887 - 1894 ; Osnabriick: BiblioAferlag, 1968 ), pp. 260-262 (nr. 89 . Bamberger Lektionskatalog 
von 1646 / 47 ). 
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A closer look at the institutional utilization of Aristotle's works is pro¬ 
vided in table R (a and P). During this entire period, Aristotle's writings 
were read together with "modem" commentators and with the use of 
"modem" translations. These "modem"—i.e., fifteenth-, sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century—translations and commentaries would be 
referred to as "secondary literature" in the twentieth century. The manner 
in which Aristotle was used in Central Europe during the Reformation 
Era can only be understood when these fifteenth-, sixteenth-, and early 
seventeenth-century writings are also taken into account. 

In a of table R, information is presented concerning logic instruction 
at twenty Central European academic institutions during the Reforma¬ 
tion Era. 45 The following four general observations can be made on the 


45 Three different versions of the curriculum of the Jesuit College in Cologne (6; 10; 21) 
are included here in these twenty-two brief outlines of logic curricula (1.-22.): 1, Zamcke, 
Statutenbiicher Universitdt Leipzig (see footnote 44), pp. 40-41; 2. Amo Seifert, ed., Die Uni - 
versitdt Ingolstadt im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert. Texte und Regesten (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 
1973), p. 96 (1519 Mai 6); 3. Rudolf Kink, ed., Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universitdt Wien , 
vol. 2, Statutenbuch der Universitdt (Wien: 1854; reprint ed., Frankfurt: Minerva, 1969), 
p. 356; 4. Constitutiones ac leges collegii facultatis artium . . . 1551 [Heidelberg UA: I, 
10, Nr. 18, fol. 54t-68t (66v)]; 5. Arnold, Daniel Heinrich, Ausfiihrliche und mit Urkunden 
versehene Histone der Konigsbergischen Universitdt , Erster Theil (Konigsberg in Preussen: \fer- 
legts und druckts Johann Heinrich Hartung, 1746), p. 175 [Mainz UB: H 2388 (Band 1)]; 
6 . Historiae Gymn. Colon. S.J. 1556- [Koln, Archiv Norddeutscher Provinz S.J.: Abt. O, 
I, 33, fol. 99v-100r (In classe Dialecticorum 1557 Kalend. Maij), lOOr (In classe Rhetori- 
corum)]; 7. Geldorphius, Henricus, De optima genere interpretandae philosophiae, in quo explic- 
atur simul ratio atque ordo scholae Dusburgensis (1561), fol. B4r-B4v [Miinchen SB: 4° H.lit. 
p.85 n ]; 8, Ordo lectionum quae in Academia Rostochiensi, proximo semestri aestivo anni 
1565 proponentur (Rostochij: lacobus Transylvanus excudebat, 1565) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 
95.10 Quodl.2° (24)}; 9. [Lektionsplan des Miincher Jesuitengymnasiums, 1573] [Miinchen 
SA: G.R.Fasz.1431, Nr. 188]; this single-leaf document has also been published in Georg 
Lutz, ed., Mittelschulgeschichtliche Dokumente Altbayems, einschliefilich Regensburgs, vol. 2, 
Sett der Neuorganisation des Schulivesens in der zweiten Hdlfte des 16. Jahrhunderts bis zur Sdku- 
larisation, Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, vol. 42 (Berlin: A, Hofmann & Comp., 
1908), pp. 78-82; 10. Catalogus lectionum Gymnasij Coloniensis toto anno observandus, 
a Calendis Novembris anni 1576 usque ad Calendas Novembris sequentis anni 1577 [Koln, 
Archiv Norddeutscher Provinz S.J.: Abt. O, I, 33, fol. 162v-163r]; this document has also 
been published in G.M. Pachtler, Ratio studiorum et institutiones scholasticae Societatis Jesu per 
Germanium olim xngentes, vol. 1, Ab anno 1541 ad annum 1599, Monumenta Germaniae Paeda¬ 
gogica, vol. 2 (Berlin: A. Hofmann & Comp., 1887), pp. 230-233 (231); 11. Index lectionum 
et scholasticarum exercitationum, quae hoc anno 1579, in collegio S.J. Graetii [in Stiria] 
studiosis praelegentur, Pachtler, Ratio studiorum , vol. 1 (see 10. above), pp. 247-249 (248); 
12 . Ordo praelectionum huius semestris [Februar 1601], Einladungsschrift zu den offentlichen 
Schutprufungen im Herzoglichen Francisceum zu Zerbst (Zerbst: Gedruckt bei Romer und Sit- 
zenstock, 1868), p. 25; 13. Catalogus lectionum, quae in illustri Iulia Helmstadii Saxonum, future 
semestri hyemali, publice a Dn. Professoribus proponentur & habebuntur (Helmaestadii: Excude- 
bat Jacobus Lucius, 1602), fol. 4v [Hannover SA: Cal.Br.21, Nr. 4162 (=Nr. 30)]; 14. Index 
lectionum, quos hoc anno Domini MDCIV in academia Wirceburgensi professores (quatuor 
facultatum) docebunt, Pachter, Ratio studiorum, vol. 3 (see footnote 44, y), pp. 179-180; 15. 
Friedrich Zimmer, ed., "Die Schulgesetze der Hohen Schule zu Herbom 1584 bis 1609/' 
Festschrift des evangelisch-theologischen Seminars zu Herbom zur Feier des Comenius-}ubildums 
1892 (Herbom: Buchhandlung des Nassauischen Colportagevereins, 1892), pp. 1-31 (18); 
16. (Universitat Frankfurt an der Oder, Statuten von 1610, De numero professorum, lec¬ 
tionum et eorum stipendiis), Paul Reh, ed.. Die allgemeinen Statuten der Universitdt Frankfurt 
a.O. (1510-1610), Georg Kaufmann and Gustav Bauch, eds., Acten und Urkunden der Uni¬ 
versitat Frankfurt a.O., vol. 2 (Breslau: Commissions-Vferlag von M. & H. Marcus, 1898), 
p. 87; 17. M. Rohling, Stadthagen Lateinschule, Gymnasium und Universitat 1571-1621, 
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basis of this information. First, those translations of and commentaries 
on Aristotle's logic used in the early sixteenth century—e.g., at Leipzig 
and Ingolstadt in the year 1519 (a, numbers 1 and 2)—were replaced by 
new translations and new commentaries in the course of the next hun¬ 
dred years. 46 

Second, Aristotle's logic was used to teach logic by Jesuits at Cologne 
in 1557,1576-1577, and 1641-1642, at Munich in 1573, at Graz in 1579, and 
at Bamberg in 1646-1647 (a, numbers 6, 9, 10, 11, 14, 21, and 22). 47 In 
this Jesuit curriculum, we see the continual introduction of new logic text¬ 
books to be read together with Aristotle's works on this same subject. 
Works by logicians such as Cornelius Valerius (1512-1578) were replaced 
by the works of Petrus Fonseca (1528-1599) and then by works on logic 
by Philippe du Trieu (1580-1645). 48 

Third, at Protestant academic institutions one can observe this same 
introduction of new textbooks to be read alongside Aristotle. Philipp 
Melanchthon is often mentioned within curriculum plans in connection 
with Protestant logic instruction (a, numbers 5, 8, 16); however, indi¬ 
vidual editions of and commentaries on Melanchthon's writings on logic 
can sometimes show great diversity. 49 Petrus Ramus's works on logic 
were occasionally used in conjunction with Aristotle's. Many logic pro- 


Mitteilungen des Vereins fur schaumburg-lippische Geschichte, Altertiimer und Landeskunde, Heft 7 
(Biickeburg: Druck der Grimmeschen Hofbuchdruckerei August Grimme, 1939), pp. 79- 
148 (table after page 144); 18. Oeconomia sive distribute lectionum et exercitiorum quae in schola 
Lubecensi proponuntur, secundum horas & dies per classes singulas (Lubecae: Ex officina typo- 
graph. Samuelis Jauchij, 1621), fol. Civ [Braunschweig StB: C 399.8° (1)]; 19. Hans Georg 
Gundel, ed., Statuta Academiae Marpurgensis deinde Gissensis de anno 1629, Veroffentlichungen 
der Historischen Kommission fur Hessen, vol. 44 (Marburg: N.G.Elwert Verlag, 1982), p. 154 
[as based on Giessen UA: Hs 33b = HsB, fol. 127r-v]; 20. Joan[nes] Strubius, Dissertatio 
de oeconomia scholae Hannoveranae habita ad. .. discipulos primae classis .. . a, d. IV Non. Majas, 
anno 1634 (Rinthelii: Typis suis exscribebat Petrus Lucius acad. typogr., 1635), p. 100; 21. 
Elenchus librorum quos Coloniae Agrippinae in Gymnasio Trium Coronarum professores 
e Societate Jesu exeunte anno 1641 in sequentem annum 1642 suis auditoribus sunt prae- 
lecturi [Koln StA: Univ. Abt. 1048]; this single-leaf handwritten document has been pub¬ 
lished in Josef Kuckhoff, Die Geschichte des Gymnasium Tricoronatum (Koln: Verlag 
J.RBachem, 1931), pp. 344-345; 22. Pachter, Ratio studiorum, vol. 3 (see footnote 44, y), 
pp. 260-262 (nr. 89. Bamberger Lektionskatalog von 1646/47), 260. 

46 See the following bibliographies: F. Edward Cranz, A Bibliography of Aristotle Editions, 
2501-2600, Bibliotheca bibiiographica Aureliana, vol. 38 (Baden-Baden: Verlag Valentin 
Koemer, 1971); Charles H. Lohr, "Renaissance Latin Aristotle Commentaries" (as cited in 
footnote 1). 

47 In Central Europe during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, most 
Roman Catholic schools were either established by or administered (in whole or in part) 
by the Jesuit order; refer to Freedman, "Philosophy Instruction" (see footnote 2), pp. 121, 
142 and Karl Hengst, Jesuiten an Universitdten und Jesuitenuniversitdten (Faderborn et al.: 
Ferdinand Schoningh, 1981). 

48 Concerning Cornelius Valerius, Petrus Fonseca, and Philippe du Trieu refer to the fol¬ 
lowing: 1. Valerius: BWN 7 (V): 9-10; Zedier, 46: 306-310; Jocher, 4: 1415-1416; 2. Fonseca: 
Lohr (see footnote 1), 28 (1975): 739-741; 3. Du Trieu: Sommervogel, 8: 234-236. 

49 This can be shown on the basis of the multitude of editions of Philipp Melanchton's 
logic that appeared during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries; for example, see 
the editions held at Berlin (West) SB (call numbers N1 2617 through N1 2748), at Wolfen- 
biittel HAB (call numbers O 62.8° Helmst. through O 81.8° Helmst), and at the University 
of Illinois (call numbers 160 I M / 482c through 160 / M / 482e / 1577). 
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fessors-for example, Cornelius Martini at the University of Helmstedt 
(a, number 13)-wrote their own commentaries on Aristotle's logic. And 
some Protestant schools such as the one at Liibeck (a, number 18) 
authored their own logic textbooks. 50 

Fourth and finally, an independent attitude toward Aristotle seems to 
have prevailed at these academic institutions. This attitude is clearly 
expressed in a summary of the Duisburg school curriculum of the year 
1561 (a, number 7). While this summary states that Aristotle's writings on 
logic are used at the Duisburg school, it also notes that Aristotle is under¬ 
stood differently now than in his own time. The Hannover school curricu¬ 
lum of the year 1634 (a, number 20) specifies that only "Aristotelian logic" 
should be taught at that school. However, this should be done in sum¬ 
mary form, through the use of various examples, with an emphasis on 
the application of relevant precepts, and within the context of Conrad 
Homeius's textbook on logic; all of this served to distance the student 
from the actual texts of Aristotle's logic itself. 51 At the University of Heidel¬ 
berg in the year 1551 (a, number 4), it is stipulated that logic should be 
taught using those textbooks that most closely follow Aristotle. During 
the Reformation Era, however, individual Central European logicians de¬ 
veloped their own criteria as to how one "most closely" follows Aristotle. 

Similar patterns of change and independence are evident from the thir¬ 
teen examples of ethics instruction given in 3 of table R. 52 As in the case 


50 Refer to the following textbook on logic used at the Liibeck school: Rudimenta Logicae 
Peripateticae, pro captu scholae Lubecensis. Editio corrector (Lubecae: Typis & sumptibus hae- 
redum Samuelis Iauchii, 1627) [Braunschweig StB: C 399.8° (7)]. 

51 The following are among the extant editions of this work by Conradus Horneius: 
Conradus Horneius, Compendium dialecticae succinctum et perbreve; in usum adolescentiae, quae 
his studiis primum imbuit ur (Francofurti: Apud Conradum Eifredum, 1628) [University of Illi¬ 
nois: x!60 / H78c / 1628]; Conradus Horneius, Compendium dialedices succinctum & perbreve 
in adolescentiae usum (Helmaestadii: Sumtu autoris excudebat Henning Mullerus acad. 
typogr, 1642) [Darmstadt LHB: U383; Wolfenbuttel HAB: O 131.8° Helmst. (1)]; Horneius 
also published a more extensive work on logic; see Conradus Horneius, Institutionum 
logicarum libri V (Francofurti: Sumptibus Conradi Eifridi, 1633) [Darmstadt LHB: U 382]; 
concerning the career of and other works by Horneius see Lohr (see footnote 1), 30 (1977): 
722-723. 

52 These thirteen brief descriptions of ethics curriculum are taken from the following 
sources (1.-13): 1. Zamcke, Statutenbiicher Universitdt Leipzig (see footnote 44), p. 41; 2. Otto 
Krabbe, Die Universitdt Rostock im ftinfzehnten und sechzehnten Jahrhundert (Rostock: Druck 
von Adler's Erben, 1854; reprint ed., Aalen: Scientia Verlag, 1970), p. 349; 3. Gustav Bauch, 
Die Anfdnge der Universitdt Frankfurt a.O. und die Enhvicklung des wissenschaft lichen Lebens an 
der Hochschule (1506-1540), Karl Kehrbach, ed., Texte und Forschungen zur Geschichte der 
Erziehung und des Unterrichts in den Landem deutscher Zunge, vol, 3 (Berlin: J. Harrwitz 
Nachfolger, 1900), p. 145 (Hora I); 4. Academiae Witebergensis leges quae bis quotannis publice 
recitantur. Additae sunt et collagii theologici & collegij philosophici leges (Witebeigae: 1546), fol. 
D4v-Elr [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 202.91 Quodl. (12)]; 5. Elenchus bonorum authorum, quod 
bona fide post ferias Michaelis studiosis scholae nostrae proponemus, 1551, Konigliches 
Paulinisches Gymnasium zu Munster. Festschrift zur Feier der Einweihung des neuen Gymnasialge- 
bdudes am 27. April 1898 (Munster in Westfalen: Druck der Aschendorffschen Buchhand- 
lung, 1898), pp. 140-143 (140); 6. Brevis catalogus lectionum et exercitiorum almae aca¬ 
demiae Coloniensis in diversis facultatibus (1563), Joseph Hansen, ed., Rheinische Akten zur 
Geschichte des ]esuitenordens 1542-1582 (Bonn: Hermann Behrendt, 18%), pp. 481-484 (483, 
lines 12-19) [printed from the original in Koln SA: A978, fol. 81-85]; 7 Ordo lectionum in 
Academia lulia quae est Helmstadii Anno 1587 a festo Michaelis, fol, 4v [Hannover SA: 
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of logic instruction, new translations of and commentaries on Aristotle 
were introduced at Central European schools and universities in the 
course of the Reformation Era. A description of ethics instruction offered 
at the University of Giessen in the year 1629 ((3, number 11) presents a 
dichotomy that was widely accepted during the sixteenth and early sev¬ 
enteenth centuries. Initially, Aristotle's writings on ethics are praised 
there as being "most perfect" and are prescribed for academic use 
(number 11, a). But then it is explained in detail (number 11, b) how 
these writings by Aristotle must be accommodated to "contemporary" 
needs. This same sort of accommodation with regard to ethics instruc¬ 
tion is stated in the curriculum outlines for Helmstedt in 1587, Stargard 
in 1633, and Altdorf in 1643-1644 ((3, numbers 7, 12, and 13). 

Tables S, T, and U present information pertaining to the second ques¬ 
tion posed at the beginning of this article, i.e., to the manner in which 
individual Central European philosophers used Aristotle's works during 
this period. Almost all of the works of these philosophers arose from 
school or university instruction. Table S presents two lists of essentially 
independent works by selected Reformation Era philosophers in which 
Aristotle's writings are used. The first of these lists (a of table S) contains 
nineteen Aristotle commentaries (la, lb, lc. Id, le, If, 2a, 2b, 3a, 3b, 3c, 4a, 
4b, 4c, 4d, 5, 6a, 6b, 6c). 53 la is a collection of axioms taken from works 
of Aristotle, Plato, Boethius, Seneca, Apuleius, Porphyry, Averroes (1126- 
1198), and Gilbert de la Porree (1076-1154); axioms from Aristotle's works 


Cal.Br.21, Nr. 4149 (=Nr. 18, 18a)]; 8. Catalogus lectionum futuri semestris in Academia 
lulia (Helmaestadii: Typis lacobi Lucii, 1604), Bl. 8r [Hannover SA: Cal.Br.21, Nr. 4162 
(=Nr. 30)]; [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 237.4° Helmst. (17)]; 9. Inauguratio illustris Gymnasii Casi- 
miriani . . . quae feliciter coepta & peracta, die 3. Julii, anni currentis: et . . . prodita fuit, 
a designatis scholarchis, rectore, & collegis Gymnasii Casimiriani (Coburgi: In ducali typo¬ 
graphy excudebat Iustus Hauck, 1605), fol. k3v [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 201.24 Quodl. (9); Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois: C43 / C63k]; 10. Didascalia Susatensis, exhibens commodissimam nor- 
mam et formam docendi ac discendi, in celebri Guestphalorum Susato usurpandam . , . 
cum generali elencho selectorum authorum in quavis classe proponendorum ((Susati): 
(Of&cina typograhica loannis Zeisenii), 1618), fol. C3v [Soest StB: SS 1018 (Rara)]. This 
work has been reprinted in Jahresbericht iiber das Archigymnasium zu Soest am Schlusse des 
Schuljahres von Ostern 1884 bis dahin 1885 (Soest: Nasse'sche Buchdruckerei, 1885); the cited 
passage is on page 34 of this reprint; 11. Statuta Academiae Marpurgensis deinde Gissensis de 
anno 1629 (see footnote 45, no. 19), pp, 156-157 (fol. 129v); 12. Johannes Rhenius, Novi Gym¬ 
nasii in inclyta Stargardia Pomeraniae . . . nunc primum surgentis brevis adumbratio edita (Stetini: 
Typis Davidis Rhetii, 1633), fol. Blr [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 289.2 Quodl. (2)1; 13. Syllabus lec¬ 
tionum atque exercitiorum publicorum & privatorum in quibus inclytae Noribergensium Universi- 
tatis Altdorphinae Professores, post ferias caniculares , anno 1643 versabuntur, eaque infra annum 
vertentem, Deo favente, absolvent (Altdorphii: Typis Scherffianis), fol, A3v [Erlangen UB: 
Kapsel Vorles, Verz. Altdorf]. 

53 The following library locations and call numbers can be given for those copies of la, 
lb, lc. Id, le. If, 2a, 2b, 3a, 3b, 3c, 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 5, 6a, 6b, and 6c which are listed in a 
of table S: la. Koln UStB: G.B.VII 365 a ; lb. Koln UStB: G.B.VTI 365 h ; lc. Strasbourg BNU: 
C 119601 (1); Id. University of Illinois: uncataloged (4th work in the volume); le. Wolfen- 
biittel HAB: 602 Quodl.; If. Tubingen UB: Aa 234 R; 2a. Regensburg, Staatliche Bibliothek: 
Philos. 2611; Tubingen UB: Ac 4; 2b. University of Illinois: uncataloged; 3a. Mainz StB: I 
h 4°/95 (1); 3b. Wiesbaden LB: Weilb.237; 3c. Mainz StB: I h 4°/98 (Band 1); 4a. Wolfen- 
biittel HAB: 108.10 Quodl. (1); 4b. Wolfenbiittel HAB: Alv.Bc 410 (1); 4c. Darmstadt LHB: 
U 60/90; 4d. Mainz StB: I h 4°/84; 5. Mainz StB: I h 4°/94c; 6a. Mainz StB: I h 4°/90 b (1); 
6 b. Diliingen (Donau), Studienbibliothek: XI 727 (2); 6c. Koln UStB: G.B.IP 408 e . 
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on metaphysics, physics, ethics, family life, politics, rhetoric, and poetics 
are included. 54 lb consists of short chapters on topics pertaining to nat¬ 
ural philosophy and medicine; each chapter consists of a series of ques¬ 
tions and short answers. These two genres of works-i.e., the auctoritates 
Aristotelis and the problemata Aristotelis— were published frequently in 
Central Europe into the seventeenth century. 55 

lc consists of sections on individual works by Aristotle as well as by 
the other authors whose axioms appear in the auctoritates Aristotelis (la); 
each section of lc consists of short phrases—with commentary in some 
cases - arranged in alphabetical order. 56 le, on the other hand, consists 
of axioms taken solely from Aristotle's works. 57 

Id is appended to a three-part edition of Aristotle's works in Latin 
translation. 58 The bulk of Id consists of an edition of problemata Aristo¬ 
telis ; this edition is similar in content to lb. However, it also contains 
sections—which are not contained in lb—on sex (res venerea), mathe¬ 
matics (res mathematicae), and the study of literature (litterarum studio). In 
addition, it also contains a short commentary on Aristotle's Mechanics, 
a short commentary on Aristotle's Physiognomy, and five other short 
treatises. 

If is titled as a collection of philosophical axioms by the Venerable 
Bede (673-735). 59 The bulk of this work consists of an alphabetically 
arranged collection of philosophical axioms taken mostly from Aristotle's 
works; some of these axioms are accompanied by commentary. It also 
includes reprints of four philosophical disputations held as part of Jesuit 
philosophical instruction given at the University of Wurzburg in 1592 
and at the University of Mainz in 1593 and 1594. 


54 The following work, on the other hand, presents citations—with occasional com¬ 
mentary—in alphabetical order from the works of Aristotle and other philosophers; Auctori¬ 
tates Aristotelis et aliorum philosophorum per modum alphabeti cum notabili commento ((Impres- 
sum Liptzk): (Per Baccalarium VSblfgangum Monachensem), (1503)) [University of Illinois: 
x881 / AS.XL / 1503 (1)]. 

55 For example, refer below to the description of Id. in a of table S as well as the fol¬ 
lowing: Aristotelis , aliorumque philosophorum ac medicorum problemata, ad varias quaestiones & 
philosophiam naturalem cognoscendas in primis utilia (Coloniae: In ofhcina Birdkmannica, 
sumptibus Amoldi Mylij, 1601) [University of Illinois: x875 / P777 / 1601] and (Coloniae: 
Sumptibus Antoni) Hierat, 1615) [University of Illinois: x875 / P777 /1615]; Probleumata Aris¬ 
totelis / Avicenne I Galenij / und Alberti Magni / darin menschlicher und thierlicher natur eygen- 
schaftten durch fragstuck begriffen (Getruckt zu StraPburgk: Bey M. Jacob Cammerlander, 
1645) [University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, MI, USA), Taubman Medical Library: Crummer / 
R 126 / .A695J. 

56 Also see the 1541 imprint of this same work (Basileae: (In ofhcina Roberti Winter), 
(mense Septembri 1541)) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 468.1 Quodl.]. 

57 Also see the 1598 imprint of this same work (Argentinae: Impensis Lazari Zetzneri 
bibliopolae Argentinensis, 1598) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: Lg 280.8°]. 

58 Part 1 of this edition comprises Aristotle's writings on logic, rhetoric, and poetics. 
Part 2 covers Aristotle's works on ethics, politics, and family life while part 3 presents his 
works on natural philosophy and metaphysics. 

59 Also see the following earlier edition of philosophical axioms: Axiomata philosophica 
, .. Venerabilis Bedae... ex Aristotele & aliis praestantibus philosophis diligenter collecta ., . editum 
studio AL loannis Kmeselii Vilseccensis, Ingolstadianae Academiae Bibliothecarij (Ingolstadii; Ex 
officina typographica Wolfgangi Ederi, 1583) [Koin UStB: P 3 / 8]. 
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2a and 2b both discuss metaphysics. 2b is Johann Rudolf Lavater's 
edition of Jacobus Chynaeus's commentary on the 14 Books of Aris¬ 
totle's Metaphysics. 60 It contains Chynaeus's analysis of and annotations 
{scholia) on the various parts of Aristotle's text. Lavater has added his own 
commentary on Chynaeus's annotations; Lavater cites a considerable 
number of sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century authors in the pro¬ 
cess. 

3a, 3b, and 3c in a of table S discuss physics while 4a, 4b, 4c, and 4d 
discuss ethics. These examples serve to illustrate the fact that new com¬ 
mentators supplement and eventually replace commentators used in pre¬ 
vious decades of the sixteenth century. In 3c and 4b the close tie between 
"translation" and "commentary" is apparent: the Latin term interpretatio 
can refer to both. Aristotle is many authors removed from the most re¬ 
cent of the Aristotle commentators mentioned in the title pages of 3c, 4b, 
and 4c. 

In 5, some divergencies contained within two translations of Aristotle's 
Politics are explained. 6a, 6b, and 6c all are commentaries on Aristotle's 
Logic. 6b is an edition of Johann Philipp Pareus's notes on Bartholomew 
Keckermann's lectures concerning Aristotle. 61 

In the course of the sixteenth century, Aristotle commentaries are to 
some extent replaced by writings which are labeled as "Aristotelian" and 
"Peripatetic"; 19 works belonging to the latter category (la, lb, 2a, 2b, 2c, 
3a, 3b, 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 4e, 4f, 5a, 5b, 5c, 5d, 5e, 5f) are given in (3 of table 
R. 62 la and lb have very similar titles. The terms "Aristotelian" {Aristotel- 
icae) and "Peripatetic" ( Peripateticae ) appear in the title pages of both of 
these works; yet the meaning of these terms is not explained within 
either work, la is a dictionary of philosophical terms by Jonas Hockerus. 
Aristotle is cited alongside Sacred Scripture, Cicero, and a wide variety 
of sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century authors. Particularly impor¬ 
tant in this dictionary by Hockerus, a student at the University of 
Tubingen, were opinions of Jakob Schegk (1511-1587), Andreas Planer 
(1546-1606), and Vitus Muller (d. 1626), all of whom were professors at 


60 lb was reprinted in 1616 (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium) [Koln UStB: GB 
II b 406 d (2)]; concerning Johann Rudolf Lavater (1579-1625) refer to Freedman, European Aca¬ 
demic Philosophy (see footnote 12), pp. 39, 70-72, 74, 78, 82, 109, 478-479, 510-513, 515-516, 
548, 747, 753, 764. 

61 Concerning Bartholomaeus Keckermann (1572/3-1609) and Johann Philipp Pare us 
(1576-1648) see the references cited in Freedman, European Academic Philosophy (see footnote 
12), pp. 32-33, 103, 472-474, 534. 

62 The following library locations and call numbers can be given for those copies of la, 
lb, 2a, 2b, 2c, 3a, 3b, 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 4e, 4f, 5a, 5b, 5c, 5d, 5e, and 5f which are listed in fi 
of Table S: la. Miinchen SB: A.gr.b.958; lb. Koln UStB: P 2/8; 2a. Darmstadt LHB: U 540/ 
100; 2b. Berlin (West) SB: Np 2810; 2c. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 146 Eth.(3); 3a. Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: 6.5 Log.(l); 3b. Koln StB: V 2 / 105; 4a. Miinchen SB: 4°Ph.sp.l59; 4b. Berlin (West) 
SB: N15706; 4c. Berlin (West), Bibliothek der kirchlichen Hochschule / Kirchenbibliothek St. 
Nicolai, Spandau: 4/1520; 4d. Wolfenbuttel HAB: 314.3 Quodl.(7); 4e. Braunschweig StB: C 
399.8° (7); 5a. Regensburg, Staatliche Bibliothek: Philos. 2612; 5b. Amberg SB: Philos. 663; 
Koln UStB: P 5/49; 5c. Wiesbaden LB: Gs 8420 (Herbomer Dissertationen, Alsted II (3)); 
5d. Wolfenbuttel HAB: 7.4 Log.; 5e. Wiesbaden LB: Weilb. 154(2); 5f. Hannover LB: P-A1335. 
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that same university. 63 lb, on the other hand, consists of two separate 
works, neither of which are dictionaries and both of which are narrative 
in form throughout. 

2a, 2b, and 2c are all labeled as 'Aristotelian" on their title pages. 2a 
is a disputation on physics and metaphysics; 2b is a collection of 24 dis¬ 
putations on ethics. According to its title, 2c judges Aristotle's ethics 
according to the norm of Christian truth. The title pages of 3a and 3b 
allude to the use of "Aristotelian method" (Aristotelicorum methodum; 
methodus Aristotelica) within these same works. 

4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 4e, and 4f in p of table S are independent works whose 
authors have chosen to use the term "Peripatetic" in the titles of these 
works. 4a cites a number of medieval authors in addition to Aristotle; 
Philipp Melanchthoris name is mentioned in the title of 4c. The title of 
4f itself points to the use of "contemporary" authors in addition to Aris¬ 
totle. The contents of 4d are discussed in table U; this work uses Aristotle 
together with a wide range of late sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century authors. 5a, 5b, 5c, 5d, 5e, and 5f are six works whose titles men¬ 
tion the terms "Aristotelian" or "Peripatetic" together with the terms 
"Scholastic," "Ramist," "Mosaic," "Hebrew," "Chemist," "Socratic," and/or 
"Scaligerian." The contents of Johann Heinrich Alsted's textbook on 
physics (5c) were outlined in table F. Aristotle and Julius Caesar Scaliger 
(1484-1558) are the two authors most frequently cited within Alsted's 
text. 64 5f perhaps can be described best as a hastily written work of poor 
quality. Aristotle and Scaliger are cited together with a large number of 
late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century authors. The titles of these 
six works, however, should not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
Aristotle's writings—and commentaries thereupon—occupied a preemi¬ 
nent place within philosophy instruction in Central Europe during the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

Factual information pertaining to the manner in which one philos¬ 
ophy professor of this period - Clemens Timpler-utilized Aristotle 
within his published works is presented in a, 3, y, and 6 of table T. On 
the basis of the data given in a, it is evident that Timpler frequently cites 
Aristotle within his works, in particular within his textbooks on meta¬ 
physics, physics, ethics, family life, and logic. 65 But this list of citations 
is somewhat misleading. Within his textbook on general physics, Timpler 
only mentions the name of Otto Casmann (d. 1607) one time; however, 
when doing so Timpler confesses that he has relied heavily on Casmann's 
textbook on this same subject matter. 66 Timpler cites Aristotle commen¬ 
taries by Nicolas Taurellus (1547-1606), Theophil Golius (1528-1600), and 


63 Concerning these three University of Tubingen professors see Lohr (see footnote 1), 
31(1978): 600, 33 (1980): 643-644, 718-720. 

64 Concerning Julius Caesar Scaliger refer to Lohr (see footnote 1), 33 (1980): 714-716. 

65 This table has been constructed on the basis of two tables given in Freedman, Euro¬ 
pean Academic Philosophy (see footnote 12), pp. 142, 163. 

66 Ibid., p. 141. 
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Antonius Riccobonus (1541-1599) near the beginning of his textbooks on 
metaphysics, politics, and rhetoric, respectively. 67 He probably made at 
least some use of those works when writing his own. 

The organizational framework of Clemens Timpler's philosophical text¬ 
books is outlined in P of table T. 68 His textbooks consist of 'Theorems" 
and "Questions" which together constitute individual "Chapters." In all 
of his textbooks except for the one on general physics, the Chapters are 
combined in order to form "Books." In each textbook, these Books, 
Chapters, Questions and Theorems are organized into what Timpler 
refers to as a "methodical system" (s ystema methodicum ), 69 

Three examples of Timpler's Questions are presented in y of table T. 70 
His eclectic manner of using Aristotle is evident here. In examples 1 and 
3, Timpler chooses between contrary opinions found within Aristotle's 
writings. In example 2, Timpler simply interprets Aristotle to his own 
liking. In each of Timpler's textbooks, the Questions contained therein 
are semi-autonomous units within an integrated system. Timpler praises 
Aristotle highly within some Questions, criticizes him in others, and radi¬ 
cally reinterprets him in still others. 71 In some cases, he simply uses 
Aristotle as a source of contrary opinions. 72 Timpler's main concern 
seems to have been to present and to defend his own positions as well 
as to integrate these positions into his own systematic textbooks. 

Timpler occasionally uses the terms "Aristotelians" ( Aristotelici ) and 
"Peripatetics" ( Peripatetici ) within his own writings; his citations of these 
two terms follow the same pattern as do his citations of Aristotle him¬ 
self. 73 The two terms also appear within Timpler's two classifications of 
philosophical schools (8 of table T). In the first classification, which 
Timpler presented in a speech delivered in the year 1594, it would appear 
that Peripatetics refers to ancient authors and Aristotelians to recent 
authors. 74 Yet the second classification—which Timpler presented in a 
work published in 1618—mentions only Peripatetics. 75 Timpler does not 
use either term consistently within his writings. 

The manner in which a second Central European philosopher- 


67 Ibid., pp. 141, 172, 565, 566, 567, 582-583. 

68 Ibid., pp. 188-191. 

6’ Ibid., p. 188. 

70 Refer to the following works (1.-3.): 1. Timperlus, Metaphysica (see footnote 10); 
Clemens Timplerus, Physicae seu philosophiae naturalis systema methodicum , in tres partes 
digestum . . . pars prima , complectens physicam generalem (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum 
Antonium, 1605) [Braunschweig StB: C 1488 (1)); 2. Clemens Timplerus, Philosophiae prac - 
ticae pars altera ; complectens oeconomicam (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1610) 
[Koln UStB: P 9 / 45 (2)]. 

71 See Freedman, European Academic Philosophy (see footnote 12), pp. 164-172. 

77 Idem. 

73 Ibid., pp. 174-176. 

74 Classification number 1 is found in Clemens Timplerus, Oratio de opinione (Heidel- 
bergae: Apud Abrahamum Smesmannum, 1595), fol. Blr [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 2374° 
Helmst. (1 7)1 

75 Classification number 2 is given in Clemens Timplerus, Exercitationum philosophi- 
carum sectiones X (Hanoviae: Typis Petri Antonii, 1618), pp. 76-77 [Trier StB: Ao 8° 55 (2)]. 
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Michael Coelius-uses Aristotle's writings can be examined by looking 
at the second part of his elementary textbook on "Peripatetic philos¬ 
ophy." In table U (A through F) the contents thereof are summarized. 76 
On the basis of table U the following two general observations can be 
made. 

First, within Coelius's work one can see a dichotomy between very 
high praise for Aristotle and a radical reinterpretation of Aristotle with 
the use of recent and contemporary authors. Coelius thinks particularly 
highly of Julius Caesar Scaliger, whose works he equates with "the Bible" 
(Biblia). 77 Coelius also mentions a large number of other sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century authors but very few authors from earlier 
periods. According to Coelius, Aristotle's style as well as the content of 
Peripatetic philosophy must be adapted to "the needs of our century." 78 

Second, Coelius bestows great praise on Aristotle's method; however, 
it is not completely clear what "method" is for Coelius. Coelius presents 
the classification of method ( methodus ) given by Jacob Zabarella (1533- 
1589). 79 According to this classification (F.l in table U), universal 
method is to be used in order to organize systematic treatises on in¬ 
dividual academic disciplines; particular method should be followed 
when investigating individual points of doctrine. Both kinds of method 
are quite general in scope. Yet Coelius also uses the terms "procedure" 
(ratio), "way" (via), and "manner" (modus) when discussing how Aris¬ 
totle's writings should be studied and explained. 80 All of these terms can 
be subsumed under the general category of "method." All of this permits 
no more than a very vague explanation of what Aristotle's "method" is. 

Table V presents material pertaining to the third and final question 
posed at the beginning of this lecture, i.e., the manner in which a group 
of sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century philosophers interpret Aris¬ 
totle when discussing individual philosophical concepts. Tables A 
through P mention a large number of differing concepts, many of which 
are also discussed within Aristotle's works; the concept presented in 
tables A and B—i.e., the classification of philosophy — is singled out for 
discussion here. Aristotle attempts to classify philosophical disciplines 
in a number of his works; table V (1 through 10) outlines what ten six- 


76 Michael Coelius, Pmdmmus philosophiae Peripateticae, duce & autore Aristotele constitutae, 
emissus (Vratislaviae: Typis Baumannianis impensis haered. Iohan. Eyringii & Iohan. 

Ferferti, 1626), pp. 88-119 [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 314.3 Quodl.(7)]; also see, % 4d of table 
S. Coelius did not organize his textbook very well; in table U its contents are presented in 
the general order given by Coelius. 

77 Coelius, Prodromus (see footnote 76), p. 114. 

78 "Methoditi sunt, qui sic philosophiam peripateticam explicant & tractant . . . Post 
t ex turn Aristoteiis ad illam methodum atque usum nostri seculi accommodent, turn per- 
spicufc turn succinct^." Ibid., pp. 100-101. 

79 Concerning the life and writings of Jacob Zabarella refer to Lohr (see footnote 1), 35 
(1982): 233-242. 

80 During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the terms methodus, modus, onto 
(“order"), ratio, and via were all used to refer to "method" in various ways; refer to the dis¬ 
cussion given in Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method (see footnote 33), pp. 54, 176-177. 
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This illustration directly precedes the first page of the text of Michael Coelius's Prodromus 
philosophiae Peripateticae, duce & autore Aristotele constitutae, emissus (1626). The 
second part of this work is summarized in table U. The only author mentioned in its title 
is Aristotle; however, on the basis of this illustration it is clear that Aristotle is not the only 
author utilized by Coelius. Aristotle's '’philosophical garden" gives birth to the tree of phi¬ 
losophy; the roots of logic, rhetoric, and grammar serve as the basis for the three parts of 
theoretical philosophy (i.e., metaphysics, physics, mathematical disciplines) and the three 
parts of practical philosophy (i.e., ethics, politics, and family life). It is apparently in con¬ 
nection with this tree that Coelius mentions the "philosophical garden" of Martinus Mylius 
and the "ethical garden" of Henricus Velstenius. To the left of the tree the philosophical 
ability of St. Thomas Aquinas is praised. On the right, the "philosophical table of Aristotle" 
is portrayed. Logic, rhetoric, and grammar form the base of the table. According to the top 
of the table, metaphysics, physics, and mathematics are to be studied in the morning while 
ethics, politics, and family life should be studied in the evening. At the bottom of the page 
this philosophical table (of Aristotle) is attributed to Matthias Timpius. Mylius, Timpius, 
and Velstenius all were early seventeenth-century philosophers whose own writings were 

circulating widely at the time that Coelius published this work. 
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teenth- and early seventeenth-century authors perceive to be Aristotle's 
views on this subject matter. 81 

In number 1 of table V, Johannes Murmellius (1480-1517) presents one 
classification of philosophical disciplines which he attributes to Aristotle 
(la) and a second classification (lb) which he ascribes to "some Peripate¬ 
tics" ( quidam Peripatetid) , 82 Both la and lb mention theoretical philos¬ 
ophy ( theoretice ), practical philosophy (practice), and rational philosophy 
(rationalis; logice). lb includes the mechanical arts while la does not. The 
classification of philosophical disciplines attributed by Joannes Aventinus 
to Aristotle in number 2 is much closer to classification lb (i.e., to that 
given by some Peripatetics) than to la (i.e., to that which is allegedly 
given by Aristotle himself). Number 2 includes theoretical, practical, and 
rational philosophy as well as the mechanical arts. 83 

According to number 3, Plato and "Platonists" ( Platonici ) divide philos¬ 
ophy into the sub-categories of natural philosophy ( de natura & rebus 
occultis ), moral philosophy (de vita & moribus), and rational philosophy 
(de disserendo ); it is also observed that nothing within Aristotle's writings 
is in opposition to this perfect classification. 84 According to number 4, 
both Aristotle and Plato divide philosophy into natural philosophy (i.e., 
physica), moral philosophy ( ethica ), and rational philosophy (logica). 85 

Like lb, number 5 is attributed to "Peripatetics" (Peripateticae doctrinae 
sectatores). 9f> However, 5 differs from lb insofar as it makes logic a part 
of practical—instead of theoretical—philosophy and also appears to ex- 


81 All of these authors are of Central European origin except for Johannes Murmellius; 
Murmellius's works circulated widely in Central Europe. The works corresponding to 4, 
5, 7, and 8 are disputations in which two or more persons took part. Number 11 is also 
cited in table 3, 4f of table 5. Lisa Jardine lists the following passages from Aristotle's works 
where the classification of knowledge/philosophy is mentioned: Nicomachean Ethics VI, 3-7 
(1139bl4-1141b25); Topics VI, 6 (145al6); Vm, 1 (157al0); Metaphysics I, 1 (981b25-982al); 
VI, 1 (1025bl9-27); IX, 2 <1045b3); XI, 7 (1064al0-19); Eudemian Ethics (1216bll-l7); see Lisa 
Jardine, Francis Bacon. Discovery and the Art of Discourse (Cambridge, London, and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1974), p. 98. 

82 Joannes Murmellius Ruremundensis, De philosophiae difpnitionibus ac divisionibus . . 
tabulae: bonarum artium studiosis compositae ((Excusum Daventriae): (In ofhcina literatoria 

Alberti Pafraedt), (1515 mense Octobri)), fol. A4v-A5r [Koln UStB: ADs 423J. 

83 Joannes Aventinus, Encyclopedia orbisque doctrinarum hoc est omnium artium scientiarum 
ipsius philosophiae index ac diinsio scriptores earundem rerum ((Hagnoae): (In aedibus Thomae 
Anshelmi Badensis), (mense Iunio), (1518)), fol. Aa4r-Cc2r [Berlin (West) SB: A 4482]. 

84 C. Prosperus Cyricacus, ed., Aristotelis Stagiritae tripartite philosophiae opera omnia 
absolutissitna... multis insuper illustrata: ac denique in suum verum & naturalem ordinem digesta, 
adeo ut Aristotelem, hoc est, totius naturae thesaurum imcomparabilem habere tc, qualem nulla 
adhuc secula dedere, Latine ac dilucidk docentem, possis affirmare: quae omnia ex sequenti prae- 
fatione, melius cognoscere licebit (Basileae: Per loannem Hervagium, 1563), fol. a+3r [Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois: uncataloged (1)]. 

85 Valerandus Sartorius, Theses ex septem praecipuis philosophiae partibus desumptae, quae 
totidem artium liberalium baccalaurei in Archiepiscopi Collegio Moguntinensi, Societatis Iesu, ad 
studiorum renovationem defendent (s.L: 1565), A2r-A2v [Mainz StB: XIII 4 n: 311a (21)]. 

86 Guilielmus Baiumvilius, praes. and Henricus Stoltz, resp., Disputatio de philosophia 
thesibus aliquot proposita, quam Deo favente, in Academiae Moguntinae, Gymnasia Societatis lesu, 
pm insignibus Magisterif consequendis, publice suscepturus est, ingenuus, & pereruditus liberalium 
artium, & philosophiae Baccalaureus, Henricus Stoltz Erfurdianus. Praeside, M. Guilielmo Baium - 
vilio philosophiae ordinario professore (Moguntiae: Excudebat Casparus Behem, 1582), fol. Blr 
(Thesis XII) [Mainz StB: XIII 4 n: 311a (14)]. 
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elude grammar and rhetoric from philosophy. Fabianus Hippius asserts 
(number 6) that "Peripatetics" ( Peripatetici) divide philosophy into theo¬ 
retical and practical. 87 According to Georgius Calixtus and Ericus Funke 
(number 7), it is Aristotle himself who does this. 88 However, Wolfgangus 
Waldungus and Sebastianus Hainlin assert (number 8) that Aristotle 
does not divide philosophy into theoretical and practical. 89 

Numbers 9, 10, and 11 are taken from three different works which are 
referred to as "Peripatetic" logic. 90 All three of these classifications 
include metaphysics, physics, mathematics, ethics, family life, and poli¬ 
tics as parts of philosophy. Numbers 10 and 11 include logic, rhetoric, 
and grammar within philosophy while 9 does not. Number 10 includes 
the mechanical arts within the scope of philosophy; numbers 9 and 11 
do not do so. 

Therefore, it is very difficult—if at all possible—to maintain that there 
is an "Aristotelian" position with regard to the classification of philosoph¬ 
ical disciplines in Central Europe during the Reformation Era. It remains 
to be demonstrated that there is any philosophical concept discussed 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries with respect to 
which there is a uniform "Aristotelian" view. Textbooks that label them¬ 
selves as "Peripatetic" or "Aristotelian" can differ markedly from one 
another in form and content; this is also true of Aristotle commen¬ 
taries. 91 The terms "Peripatetics" ( Peripatetici ) and "Aristotelians" ( Aristo - 
telici ) are used inconsistently, imprecisely, and eclectically during the 
Reformation era. The term "Aristotelianism" did not begin to be used 
until long after this period. 


87 Fabianus Hippius, Problemata physica et logica Peripatetics (Witebergae: Sumptibus 
Gementis Bergen typis Martini Henckelij, 1609), second pagination, p. 8 [Koln UStB: GB 
II b 402 f J. 

88 Georgius Calixtus, praes. and Ericus Funcke, resp., Quaestiones philosophicae XII . . . 
in inclyta Acad. Iulia publici discutiendas ... 1. September (Helmaestadii: Ex typographeio 
Iacobi Lucii, 1610), fol. A2v-A3r [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 107.8 Jur. (3)]. 

89 "II. An Philosophia ab Aristotele in practicam & theoreticam dividatur? Neg. Vetus 
divisio philosophise in theoreticam & practicam . . . \ferum hanc divisionem non esse ex 
mente Artist, ut illi putant . . ." Wolfgangus Waldungus, praes. and Sebastianus Hainlin, 
resp., Decasquaestionum philosophicarum, ad discutiendum publiceproposita... in auditoriophilo- 
sophico. Mense Junio (Altorfii: Per Cunradum Agricolam typograph. academicum, 1613), fol. 
2v-3r (Thesis II) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 218.15 Quodl. (16)]. 

90 Refer to the following works (9,10,11): 9. Johannes Rhenius, Compendium logicae Peri- 
pateticae ex Philippo Melanchthone et Aristotele (Islebii: Petrus Kiihne excudebat, 1620), pp. 1- 
2 [Berlin (West), Bibliothek der kirchlichen Hochschule/ Kirchenbibliothek St. Nicolai, 
Spandau: 4/1520] (see P, 4c of table S); 10. Petrus Bertius, Logicae Peripateticae libri sex. Editio 
postrema (Argentorati: Sumptibus haeredum Lazari Zetzneri, 1621), p. 4 [Hannover LB: P-A 
146]; 11. Jacobus Stephani, Introductio ad usum Organi Aristotelici legitimum &facilem; hocest, 
compendium logices Peripateticae, cui praemissa est universae philosophiae succincta delineatio, ex 
ipso Aristotele, nec non alijs nostri quoque aevi praeclaris philosophis (Hanoviae: Excudebat 
Mauritius Vogt, 1628), pp. 13-15 [Marburg UB: XIV C 466s]. 

91 Charles Lohr does not attempt to give a precise explanation of what an "Aristotle 
Commentary" is when he presents twelve genres of such commentaries; refer to Lohr (see 
footnote 1), 21 (1974): 230-232. Lohr's twelve genres—and four additional ones—are listed 
in Freedman, European Academic Philosophy (see footnote 12), pp. 179, 586. These 16 genres 
can be compared with those given in table S. 
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Individual philosophers and individual academic institutions did not 
elect to use Aristotle's works due to any general affinity for "Aristotelian- 
ism" or for "Aristotelian" views. Instead, they were probably largely moti¬ 
vated by practical considerations. Aristotle's writings were widely used 
to teach metaphysics, physics, ethics, family life, politics, and logic. They 
were also sometimes used to teach rhetoric and poetics. The only two 
philosophical subjects concerning which Aristotle did not produce writ¬ 
ings were mathematics and grammar. Editions of Aristotle's collected 
and individual works were very common, as were works by sixteenth- 
and early seventeenth-century authors who relied more or less heavily 
on Aristotle's writings. 92 

As a result, individual philosophers and individual academic institu¬ 
tions had relatively easy access to Aristotle's writings or to works in 
which Aristotle's writings were more or less heavily utilized. This fact 
alone made the use of Aristotle attractive. During the Reformation Era, 
books were quite expensive and library facilities were generally very 
poor. Works by Aristotle and his interpreters basically served as philos¬ 
ophy textbooks during this period. 

However, there was an additional reason to use Aristotle's works. Aris¬ 
totle was an authority who had lived in the very distant past. His writ¬ 
ings could be and were interpreted in a very wide variety of ways. During 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the independence of indi¬ 
vidual philosophers and of individual academic institutions was not sub¬ 
stantially impaired when extensive direct or indirect use was being made 
of Aristotle's writings. 

The term "Aristotelianism" has been deemed necessary in large part 
because Reformation Era philosophy is usually considered to fall within 
the domain of intellectual history (or Geistesgeschichte). Almost all philos¬ 
ophers active in Central Europe during this period taught at schools and 
universities. They are frequently considered important only to the extent 
that they and their writings can be related to "major figures" such as 
Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Philipp Melanchthon, and Petrus 
Ramus. 

I would like to suggest that the association of Reformation Era philos¬ 
ophy with intellectual history has to some extent done this philosophy 
a disservice. During this period. Central European philosophers were 
normally poorly paid. They published books and pamphlets that have 
been neglected for centuries, and usually taught at little known institu¬ 
tions. One could compare philosophers of the Reformation Era to 
"common people" of that period and study these philosophers within 
the context of social history. 

Philosophers of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries pro¬ 
duced writings in large quantities which discuss thousands of philosoph¬ 
ical topics. Many of these topics—e.g., time and duration, infinity, ele- 


92 Refer back to the works by Charles Lohr and F. Edward Cranz which are cited in foot¬ 
notes 1 and 46, respectively 
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merits and mixtures, good and evil, friendship, the concept of work, 
family structure, different kinds of government, types of definitions, 
teaching methods, the correct manner of holding orations and writing 
letters—could be studied with the use of quantitative methods similar to 
those used by social scientists. Some of these philosophical topics can 
be investigated within the realm of social history. And many others are 
relevant to academic areas of inquiry such as linguistics, political science, 
literature, and the history of science. 

The use of terms that are vague—e.g., "Aristotelian"—or anachronistic— 
e.g., "Aristotelianism"—does not lead to an adequate understanding of 
how and why Aristotle's works were used to teach philosophy in Central 
Europe during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. In fact, 
devoting excessive attention to these terms can serve as a substitute for 
having to deal with the content of this philosophy, which is voluminous 
and often highly complex. 93 In spite of the difficulties involved, how¬ 
ever, it will be more beneficial to study: 1. the works of individual phi¬ 
losophers; 2. the curriculum of individual academic institutions; and 
3. individual philosophical concepts discussed by a laige number of 
philosophers. If this is done, large fields of long neglected data will be 
made available, much of which could have a major impact on Reforma¬ 
tion Era studies as well as on a number of other fields of inquiry. 


93 "The literary activity of these Aristotelian philosophers is embodied in a large 
number of commentaries, questions, and treatises. This literature is difficult to access and 
arduous to read, but rich in philosophical problems and doctrines. It represents the bulk 
and kernel of the philosophical thought of the period, but it has been badly neglected by 
modem historians. ... If we want to judge the merits and limitations of Renaissance Aris¬ 
totelianism we will have to proceed to a new direct investigation of the source materials, 
instead of repeating antiquated judgments/' Paul Oskar Kristeller, "Humanism and Scho¬ 
lasticism in the Italian Renaissance/' Byzantion , American Series, III, vol. 27 (1944-1945), 
pp. 346-374 (370-371). However, it has been argued here (focusing on Central Europe 
between 1500 and 1650) that it is the terms "Aristotelian" and "Aristotelianism" themselves 
that can be considered as antiquated judgments. 
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A.: Philosophical Disciplines Listed by Henricus Paxmannus (1556) 


I metaphysics seu prima seu theologia 
(theoretica \ physica 


l^mathcmadca 


{ ethica speciatim dicta 
oeconomica 
politica 

fgrammatica 
logics/ dialectica 
I rhetoric a 


B.: Philosophy and the Arts According to Georgius Clainerus S J. (1610-1611) 


philosophia/ 


{ metaphysica 
physica 

mathematica 


I fmoralis 

I practical 
' Iradonalis 


( physica 

fpura: arithmedca; gcomctria 
mathematical 


theoreticae/ 


artes 


practicae 


| mixtae: astronomia sive astrologia; perspective musica; 
* cosmographia; geographia; topographia 

( naturalis = metaphysica 
divina 

„ [dialectica 

f agentes < 

I I moralis scienua 

j fgrammatica 

[efficientes < rbetorica 

Imisc. artes serviles 


C.: The Subject Matter of Metaphysics according to Joannes Redlingius (1573) 

{ affectiones ends: unum; verum; bonum 

. . fsubstantia: materia; forma; compositio 
divisio < 

taccidens: quanntas; qualitas; relado 
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D.: Basic Categories Discussed within the Metaphysics Textbook 

of Clemens Timpler (1604) 


omne intelligibile 


1 


nihil 
1 aiiquid^ 




{ negativum = privatio 
positivum - essentia + ens (entity) 




a. classifications J 
of entity (ens)^S 


V 


(ens) reale/rationis; primum/a primo ortum; incomplexum (see c.V complexum; 
absolutum/respectivum; universale/singulare; irnmateriaturn/materiatum; 
permanens/successivum 


b. attributes l. existentia; duratio 

of entity: 2, perfectio/imperfectio; simplicitas/compositio; unitas/muldplicitas; 

\ infmitas/finitas; illocaiitasfiocalitas; necessitas/contingentia; 

I possibiltas/impossibilitas; veritas/falsitas: bonitas/malitia 
[ 3. prinripium/principiatum; causa (efficiens; finis; materia; forma)/causatum; 
subiectum/adiunctum; signum/signatum; totum/pars; identitas/diversitas; 
ordo/inordinato 


c. ens incomplexum 


substantial 


[ increata = Deus 

f incorporeal angelus; forma substantial^ 
corporea = corpus 




creata 




accidens 


{ positivum: quantitas; qualitas; motus; relario 
negativum = privatio 


E.: A Commentary on Aristotle's Physics by Joannes Veltkirchius (1538) 


LibriL-IVL : 

I. 1. Physiologia 2. Subiectum et materia physices 3. Deus 4. Fatum 5. Res fatales 6. Nature 
7. Resnaturalis 8. Res non naturalis 9. An 10. Res artificialis 11. Inventa hominum 

12. Principia rerum naturalium 13. Opiniones philosophorum de principiis 14, Materia 
IS. Forma 16. Privatio 17. Communia & propria principiorum 18. Caussae 19. Materia 
particularis 20. Fonria pardcularis 21. Efficiens 22. Finis 23. Effectus 24. Fortuna 25. Casus 
26. Res fortuita 27. Communia et propria causarum 28. Actus 29. Potenda 30. Motus 

31. Infinitum 32. Continuum 33. D:ividuum 34. Quies 35. Moventia 36. Mobilia 37. Termini 
38. Locus 39. Vacuum 40. Spacia 41, Tempus 42. Numems 

n. 

1. Mundus 2. Coclum 3. Mobilitas coeli 4. Sphaerae 5. Stellae 6. Elements 7. Ignis 
8. Aer 9. Aqua 10. Terra 11. Terrae partes 12. Composido, & mutatio rerum naturalium 

13. Generado 14. Comiptio 15. Alterado 16. Augmentado 17. Diminutio 18. Loci mutatio 
19. Contractus 20. Actio 21. Passio 22. Qualitates primae 23. Qualitates secundae 

24. Mixtio elementorum 25. Communia & propria elementorum 26. Mixdo, & composido 
corporum naturalium ex elemends 
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E.: Physics / Joannes Veltkirchius (1538) (continued) 

HL: L Quibus species compositorum vel mixtomm corpomm 2. Causae meteorum 3. Fumi ut vapor & 
& exhalatio 4. Meteora ignita 5. Meteora aquaosa 6. Fontes & flumina 7. Mare 8. Meteora 
media 9. Vend 10. Tempestates 11. Prognostica tempestatum 12. Metallaria 13. Metalia 14. Sal 
15. Lapides 16. Plantae 17*Arbores 18. Herbae 19. Frutices 20. Cultura 21.Fruges 
22. Uquores 23. Mensurae 24. Animalia 25. Foetus 26. Voladlia 27. Aquatilia 28. Insecta 
29. Terrestria fera 30. Terrestria domestica 31. Partes animalium 32. Homo 33. Hominis onus 

34. Corpus 35. Partes corporis 36. Habitus corporis et physiognomia 37. Vita 38. Respiratio 
39. Aetas 40. Mors 

IV.: 1. Anima 2. Opiniones philosophorum de anima 3. Partes & potentia animae 4. Modva anima 
5. Vegetativa anima 6. Sensitiva anima 7. Sensus exteriores 8. Obiecta sensibilia 9. Sensus 
interiores 10. Species scnsibiles 11. Singularia vel indi vidua 12. Somnus 13. Somnium 
14. Vigiiia 15. Appetitus vel vis appetiva 16. Vis modva prosecutiva 17. Ratio in bruds 
18. Rationalis anima 19. Intellectus 20. Species intelligibiies rerum materialium 21. Species 
intelligibiles rerum immarerialium 22. Universalia 23. Ratio 24. Voluntas 25. Memoria 
26. Lex naturae 27. Synteresis 28. Dictamen rationis 29. Conscientia 30. Affectus 31. Habitus 
intellectivus 32, Principia de nanira 33. Habitus voluntarius 34. Principia de moribus 

35. Liberum arbitrium 36. Res voluntaria 37. Causae voluntariae 38. Origo animae 
39. Nobilitas animae 40. Immortalitas animae 


F.: "Peripatetic” Physics according to Johannes Henricus Alstedius (1612) 


^universali 
(quod con- 
sideratur 

in):/ 


physica 
(estde / 
corpore' 

natu¬ 
ral): 


{ natura 
principia 

affectiones: quantitas; localitas; temporalitas; moms 

{ caelum 

elementum: ignis; aer t aqua; terra 



{ imperfecte <**- ignitum; aerium; aqueum 

faffectiones: coctio; 
perfecte/ 


; odor 




collectivo = muodus 


l 






mammatum 


{ germinans 
sennens = animal 


animal (consi* 
deraturin) 



genere <— affectiones 
specie: bestia; homo 



primae: sensus; appetitus; locomotiva; respiratio 
ortae: somnus; vigiiia 
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G.: Mathematical Disciplines according to Christophorus Nagelius (1645) 


simplex seu pura< 


jarithmetica 
I geometrica 


V 


mathesis t 

mixta seu media 
(ad res sensi- 
biles et physi- 
cas 

accommodata) 


9 

astronomia (corporum coelestium morns) 
astrologia (corporum coelestium cffccta) 
chronoiogia (universum ab initio mundi tempus) 
gnomica (diumum tempus) 

/ geographia (in globo tenae) 
optica (in visibilibus) 
musica (in sono) 

mechanic a (in conficiendis machinis) 
architectonica (in extruendis aedificis) 


V 




H.: Sub-Categories of Ethics Discussed by Eberhardus a Rumlango (1537) 


moralis 

philo- 

sophia 


fvirtus moralis 


{ 1. prudenda 
2. iusdda 
3. fordtudo 
4. temperanda 


affectus 


ex opinione boni< 


ex opinione malr 


5. cupiditas 

6. voluntas 

7. metus 

8. aegritudo 


% 




sub-categories of L-8, (see below) 


/ 


1. astuda; memoria; intelligenda; providenda 

2. a. erga domesticos; b. divinum ius; c. naturale ius (religio; pietas; caritas; gratia; Tides; 
vindicado; observanda; veritas); d. ius civile 

3. magnanimitas; magnificentia; indignatio; fidentia; pacientia; acrimonia; firmitudo; alacritas; 
perseveranda; constant!a; vclocitas; sedulitas; probitas 

4. mansuetudo; liberalitas; gravitas; tristida; severitas; verecundia; urbanitas; amicida; 
benivolenda; concordia: amor; pax; contincntia; dementia; pudor, casdtas; pudicitia; 
honestas; moderado; tacitumitas; fmgalitas; parsimonia; bonitas; puritas sive innoccnda 

5. avarida; superbia; odium; simultas; pervicacia; ira; cupido; iracundia; inimicitia; discordia; 
indigentia; desiderium; feritas; saevicia 

6. incontinentia; intemperantia; delectado; derisio; petulantia; dissoludo; malivolentia; desidia; 
iniuria; oblivio; laedcia; iactatio; vana gloria 

7. pusillanimitas; timer; pigrida; terror, pavor; exanimatio; conturbado; socordia; pudor; 
verecundia; formido; tumultus; trepidatio 

8. misericordia; invidia; aemulado; moeron morositas; amentia; obtrectatio; solicitudo; 
confusio; angon luctus; aemmna; dolor, lamentado; molestia; afflictatio; desperado 
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I.: Sub-Categories of Ethics According to Clemens Timplerus (1608) 


ethica 


/ 


aretelogia 




(virtus 

moralis) 


1. disciplina recta 
r ausae J 2. prudentia 

3. proacresis recta 

4. (etc.) 

1. felicitas 

effects^-^ 

3. honor 

4. amicitia 


virtus moralis - 

1. justitia universalis 

2. charitas generalis 

3. obedienda generalis 


divisio (see below) 


^praxilogia <- (acdones morales) 


virtus moralis <-> vidum morale 

(in excussu; 
in defcctu) 


fpietas 


ordinaria 


Lphilauda; autarkeia 
(quae nosmet- J 2. temperanda; fortitudo 
ipsos respicit | 3. modesda; parsimonia 

4. vigiliantia; sedulitas 


^probitas/ 


virtus moralis / 


1. mansuctudo; humilitas 

2. temperantia; fortitudo 

3. modesda; parsimonia 

4. vigilamia; scduUtas 

5. tacitumitas; verecundia 

J1. Liberalitas 


l fCOlVCOVOT)tlKT| 


extraordinaria = virtus heroica 


y 2. jusdtia 


J.: Family Life (oeconomica) according to Wilhelmus Witzendorff (1642) 


oeconomica 


r 


{ conjugalis: mas + foemina 
patria: parentes + libri 
herilis: hems + servus 


fnaturalis J an “ nata (rad° na lis; irrationalis) 
res familiares (possessiones)/ Jmanimata 

w (includes: 1.-2.) 1 artificialis 

naturaliter georgica; pecuaria; fossura mineralis; caesura lignorum 

1-1. acquisitio ( artificialiteJ & camhs: usura 

[specialis: cambium 

extraordinarius: haereditas; dos: donado; etc. 

L2. administrado: modus Persicus; modus Atdcus 
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K.: The Politics Textbook of Conradus Heresbachius (1592) 

(Capita 1.-19.): 1 * De reipublicac formis, deque praecipuis gubcmationis columnis & sustentaculis 
2. De priori columna in republics nempe de principe, eiusquc officio 3. De aula principis instituenda 
4. De principis erga subditos officio 5. Pacts concordiaeque tam inter subditos, quam cum vicinis & 
cxtemis conservandac ratio 6. De bcllo omnibus modis vitando 7. De telonijs, tributis, accisis, 
exactionibus 8. De principum cooperarijs, consiliarijs, officialibus, alijsque ministris 9. De reliquis 
cooperarijs principum 10. De legibus reipublicac altero fundamento & praecipuo 11. De custodia 
legum, rerumque tam ecclesiasticarum quam poiiticarum 12. Descholis 13. Pauperumcura 14. De 
tutelis 15. De otio adimcndo & artibus discendis 16. De commercijs 17. De iustitia administranda 
18. De criminalibus iudiciis 19. De inspectione administrationis reipublicac coronidis vice adiectum 


L: The Politics Textbook of Adamus Contzen S J. (1629) 

(Ubri I.-10.): 1. De reipublicac caussa efficientc, materiali et formali 2. Dc religione 3. De vinutibus 
reipublicac 4. De institutione 5. De legibus 6. De magistratu ecclesiastico 7. De magistratu civil! 

8. De potentia 9. De seditione 10. De bello 


M.: The Logic Textbook of Henrichus Loritus Glareanus (1488-1536: 1566 imprint) 

5 praedicabilibus 1 


dialectice 





fvctus ars < 2. de 10 praedicamentis j 


(definitio) 


nova 


interpretadone (de enunciarionibus)|> (divisio) 

{ 4. simplicity dicta (- abstracta) 

f5. demonstranvus 
applicants V 6. probabilis 
[7. sophisdcus 


logic texts cited (1.-7.): 1. Porphyrij Isagoge; 2. Categoriac Aristotelis; 3. De interpretadone 
(peri hermeneias) Aristotelis; 4. duo libri priorum Analyticorum; 5. duo libri postcriorum 
Analyticomm; 6. octo libri Topicorum Aristotelis, unus Ciceronis, & Boethij in eundem 
enarradones; 7. Aristotelis in lib. de Elenchis: quem quidam ununu quidam duos faciunt 


N.: The Logic Textbook of Clemens Timplerus (1612) 


logica J 


{ thematica <— thema {= quaestio) 
organicaj 


fnoeticaJ argUmCntUm866next 


l 


enunciatum 


I fsyllogismus 
dianoetica^ 

1 methodus 


^specialis (see next page) 
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N.: Logic Textbook / Timplerus (continued) 


fdidascalica< 


[synthetical* 8 

Japodicuca 


I analytica 


specialist 

I dialogistica <— (disputationes) 


argumenta artificialia (1.-10.): 1. caussa (finis, cfficicns, materia, forma) et causatum; 2. subtectum et 
adiunctum; 3. totum et pars; 4. amecedens, consequens, et connexa; 3. signum et signatum; 6. relata 
etconiugata; 7. dissentanea; 8. comparata; 9. distributum et distribute; 10. definitumet definirio 
argumenta inartificialia (11.); 11. testimonium et testatum 


O.: The Discipline of Rhetoric According to Georgius Henischius (1593) 


A. rhetoric a 
(5 parts) 



l.inventio; 2. dispositio; 3. elocutio; 4. memoria (rerun; verborum); 
5. pronunciatio (grammatica; rhetorica) 


analysis: orationis; pronunciationis; memoriae 


B. exercitado I 
rhetorica \ 


aliena = imitado (includes): 



restitutio pristini numeri; paraphrasis; 
parodia; copia; brevitas 


genesis < propria fa. fabula; narratio; locus communis; descriptio; ethnologia 

j (in- <b. epistola; dialogus; dec lama tio; oratio; historia; methodica explicatio; ] 
I eludes): I methodica explicatio; po£ma 


P.: The Latin Grammar Textbook of Petrus Nigidius (1573) 


grammatica < 


{ methodice: orthographia; prosodia; etymologic; syntaxis; (figuranim libellus) 
historice = enarrativa 


Q.: Aristotle's Writings (*) and Instruction in Philosophy and the Arts at 

Three Central European Academic Institutions 

a.: The Arts Faculty at the University of Leipzig (1519) 

metaphysics*; physics*; mathematics (arithmetic; geometry; astronomy; optics; cosmography); 
ethics*; family life (oeconomica)*; politics*; logic*; rhetoric*; grammar; reading in poetry 
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(Q ): p.: Philosophy and the Arts at the Altdorf Academy (1586) 

philosophia J schola publica ("upper level"): seven professors (a,-g.): 
et aites 1 schola classica ("lower level"): four grades (4.-1.): 

a, rhetoric* and Latin; b. poetics* and Greek; c. Hebrew; d. mathematics (geometry, optics, 
astronomy, arithmetic, astrology); e. logic* (including metaphysics*); f. physics*; g. ethics* 
(including politics*) 

4. Latin grammar; Greek grammar, Latin prose; religion 

3. Latin grammar; Greek grammar; Latin prose; Greek prose; religion 

2. Latin grammar (review); Greek grammar; logic; rhetoric; arithmetic; Latin prose and poetry; 
Greek prose; religion 

1. logic; rhetoric; astronomy (sphaqraV . grammar (review); Latin prose; Greek prose and poetry 

(Q.): y.: The Jesuit College of Bamberg (1646-1647) 

A. theology 

B. philosophy: 1. metaphysics* (including ethics* and de anuria*); 

(3 classes) 2. physics* (including geometry); 3. logic* 

C. "lower level" (in humaniore literature) : five classes (L-5.): 

1. rhetoric: rhetoric (review); Greek grammar (prosodia) : Latin prose and poetry ; 

Greek prose and poetry; religion 

2. humanitas : rhetoric; history; Greek grammar (prosodia) : Latin prose and poetry; 

Greek prose and poetry 

3. -5. grammar (upper, intermediate, lower): religion; Latin grammar; Greek grammar; 

Latin prose and poetry; Greek prose 

R.: Aristotle within Logic (a) and Ethics (p) Instruction at Individual Academic Institutions 

in Central Europe during the Reformation Era 

a: logic instruction (L-22.): 1. University of Leipzig (1519); 2. University of Ingolstadt (1519); 

3. University of Vienna (1537); 4. University of Heidelberg (1551); 5. University of Konigsberg; 
(1554); 6. Jesuit College at the University of Cologne (1557); 7. school in Duisburg (1561); 

8. University of Rostock (1565); 9. Jesuit College in Munich (1573); 10. Jesuit College at the 
University of Cologne (1576-77); 11. Jesuit College in Graz (1579); 12. school in Zerbst (1601); 
13. University of Helmstedt (1602); 14. University of Wiirzburg (1604); 15. school in Herbom 
(1609); 16. University of Frankfurt/Oder (1610); 17. school in Stadthagen (1617); 18. school in 
Liibeck (1621); 19. University of Giessen (1629); 20. school in Hannover (1634); 21. Jesuit 
College at the University of Cologne (1641-1642); 22. Jesuit College in Bamberg (1646-1647) 

1. per dialecticam ... isagoge Porphyii, categoriae Aristotelis et principia Gilbert! Porrctani, ab 
Hermolao Barbaro translata ... libri peri hermcneias (posteriorum, analyticorum, topicorum) 
Aristotelis, ab Argyropolo eleganti et communi tralatione ... illustrate deinde B. Thomas de 
paralogismorum argutiis... septem tractatus Petri Hispani 
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a.: 


R.: Aristotle / Individual Academic Institutions (continued) 

2. a. Cursus Eckianus... in logics; tractatus Petri Hispani 

b, Vetus an (Categoriae et Peribcrmemas Aristotelis, Isagoge Porphyrii, Principia 
Principia [Gilbeztus Porretanus]) 

Novc logice [Aristotelis] libri priorum, posterionim, topicorum, elenchonun 

3. Dialecticus, soil kesen, Dialecricam Rodolphi agricole, Laurentij Valle, Angeli Politiani. 

Cueroius Topica, Porphirij Voces cum Interpretatione Amonij. Item Aristotelis Peri ermijnias, 
Categorias, Anticategorias et Analytice. Unnder Weillen auch Priora et Posteriora Aristotelis. 

4. Diakctica, ex compendijseonin^qtuAristotelem quam proximesecuti sunt 

5* Lector dialectices, qui interdum Philippi [Melanchthonis] Eiotemata, interdum Rodolphi Dialecticen 
proponat, interdum misceat Organon Aristotelis 

6. voces Forphyrij, deinde Aristotelis Analytica priora, et posteriora... Tabula Dialectics 


7. Porro explicandis analyticis utrisque... optime servit Aristotcles ut antiquissimus, ita solus 
pene qui methodo edidit quicquid docuit, quam etiam in hodiemum usque diem scholae <etsi 
suo aliae atque aliae more> sequutac sunt... Pro Topicis Aristotelis Ciceronem reposuimus, 
aut subindc Rodolphum compendio, non novo aut inaudito exemplo 

8. Erotemata Dialectices Philippi [Melanchthonis] r ep e t e t, & interpzetationem Graeci textus Organi 


9. Petri l Fonseca Dialectkarum institutionum libri; Porphyry Phoenicis introducdo; Aristotelis 
Logicaeorganum 

10. a. Porphyrius... Aristotelis Categoriae, de interpretatione, posteriora analytica 

b. priora analytica Aristotelis, Loci Rodolphi pro Topicis, deinde Eknchi 

c. introductio quaedam ad Logicam tndatur, ex Dialectka Hunnaei 

11. Libri sex dialecticae considerationis Francisci Utelmanni universam Aristotelki organi 
summam complectentes 

12. Quaestiones dialecticae ex AristoteleetSturmiocoUectae 

13. M. Cornelius Martini Antwerpianus, brevissimam totius logicae Aristoteleae Synopsin proponit 
... perspicuitate tamen praeceptomm, exemploiumque claritudine 

14. Petri Fonsecae insritutiones logicae, Porphyrii isagoge ad logica Aristotelis 

15. dialecticam Rami explicate, piaeceptorum sensu, exenq>lorum analysi et genesi, collatione 
cum Aristotele aliisque et cootroversiarum succinctaet perspicua expositione 

16. dialecticam Philippi [Melanchthonis] et quaedam ex Aristotele 

17. Logicam Aristotelicam A Rameam consensu dissensuque monstrato A secundum verius 
utiliusque pondentto 

18. Rector explicabit Rudimenta Logicae Feripafieticae in usum scholae nostrae edita, quae variis 
exemplis dedarabit... usum praeceprionum in exemplis monstret 

19. Logicus organum Aristotelis cum Ramo confenu aut alium piobatum autoiem studiosae iuventud 
interpretatur, qui Ramum praeserdm in doctrina topica ob perspiemtatem, in xeliquis paitim 
Ranueorum, paitim Aristotelicorum methodum pto re nata sequatur 

20. Logicae Aristotelicae, quam unanimi nunc consensu Academiae nostrae comprobarunt, A quae 
in disputando viget ac usurpatur, solaque A integra est A sufficiens, rudimenta ex Cl. Homeii 
covnpendio Rector tradet, brevissimis nods explicabit, variis exemplis illustrabit, & usum 
singularum pmecepdonum in argumentando, pro captu hujus ludi monstrabit 

21. -22.: Manuductio ad Logicam Philippi duTrieu; Isagoge Porphyrii; Oganum Aristotelis 
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R.: Aristotle / Individual Academic Institutions (continued) 


p.: ethics instruction 1. University of Leipzig (1519); 2. University of Rostock (1520); 

3. University of Frankfurt/Oder(1540); 4. University of Wittenberg (1546); 5. school in 
Mlinster/Westphalia (1551); 6. Jesuit College at the University of Cologne (1563); 

7. University of Helmstedt (1587); 8. University of Helmstedt (1604); 9. school in Coburg 
(1605); 10. school in Soest (1618); 11. University of Giessen (1629); 12. school in Stargard 
(1633); 13. University of Altdorf (1643-1644) 

1. Libri ethicorum Aristotelis... scite ita venuste ab Argiropilo Latio donati... magna moralia 
Aristotelis, a Georgio Valla... perbelle translata 

2. Textus Ethicorum secundum traduedonem Xoannis Argyropoli... Exeicitium Ethicorum cum 
tribus notabilibus una conclusione, et quinque argumends 

3. Ethica Aristotelis graece enarrari debent... in Philosophia morali, aut Ethica, aut Polidca 
Aristotelis, aut officina Ckeronis 

4. Enarrabit autem Ethicus... graeca Aristotelis Ethica ad vertnim. Sed diligenter discemet genera 
doctrinarian, legem Dei, Evangelium, praecepta Philosophica & civilia de modbus, dijudicabit 
sectas Philosophorum, & illustrabit praecepta exemplis 

5. enarradone virtu turn moralium iam absoluta primum virtutes intellectuales... Quae omnia unum 
volumen Fabri Stapuiensis nomine editum condnet 

6. ethicorum sive de moribus ad Nicomachum libri 10... Aristotelis principis philosophorum 
Joachimo Pcrionio Bencdictino Conmaeriaceno interprete 

7. M. Ovenus Gunthcrus... legit... Ethica Aristotelis... disputat de thesibus per decern libros 
Ethicorum Ari$t<oteli$> ladne ab ipso concepds 

8. absoluta epitome philosophise moralis a Philippo conscriptae explicabit hoc semestri... 
commcntarium Aristotelis decern libris distinctum, quam de vita & moribus postcritad reliquit 

9. Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum epitome Theophili Golij 

10. Ethica Aristotelis, aut ejus mcthodicum compendium 

11. a. Aristotelis... ipsius libri ethici <inprimis ad Nicomachum> perfecdssimam omnium 

antiquorum nobis ethicam exhibeant, idcirco ethicus earn aliis ethicis... (Ciceronis, 
Platonis, Pythagorae, Senecae, Plutarchi)... praeferet ct studiosis exponet 

b. Idque hac radone: primo textum Aristotelis brevi analyst explicabit, secundo quaestiones 
a textu eruet easdemque et, si quae ab aliis ad earn Aristotelis m&teriaxn moventur, brevi ter et 
nervose discutiet ac additis brevissismis responsionum indiculis ad pennam dictabit, et 
terdo subiiciet uberiorcm insigniorum quaesdonum expiicadonem per rationes, sententias, 
apophthegmata, similitudines et exempla ad hodiemi seculi statum accomodata, pro materiae 
ct quaesdonum condidone, quae in locos communes referri iubeat 

12. Primus Professor decern libros Aristotelis ad Nicomachum per singula capita brevi analysi 
illustrabit, ostensaque singularum virtu turn pulchritudine et contrariorum vidorum turpitudine, 
Auditoribus npafyy quoque convenientem diligenter commendabit, addins subinde exemplis in 
Historia sacra et profana decan tads. 

13. Libros Ari$t<otelis> ad finem usque explanabit, praemissa brevi analysi, nervum & usum 
doctrinae Aristotelicae in singulis capitibus ostendet, difficiliora ad calamum dictaturus. Idem 
stads horis ex Homero virtutum & vidorum exempla dabit, eaque cum ex ipso Homero, turn 
ex aUis auctoribus Graecis, illustrabit 
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S.: "Aristotle Commentaries" (a) and "Aristotelian" Writings (9) 

of the Reformation Era 


o.: 


la. Auctoritates Aristotclis, dim rtctc philosophantium facile principes, in super et Platonis, Boetij, 
Senece, quonmdam aliorum novissime castiori studio recognite et pigmentate. [Coloniac]: 
(Impressum est... libcroram bone memorie Henrici Quentel), (1504 [10 Augusti]). 

lb. ProblemataAristoielis detcnninantia multasquestionesde varijscorporum humanomm 
dispositionibus valde audientibus suaves. (Imprcssum Coloniac): (in officina quondam 
Henrici Qucntell), (1506). 

lc. Aristoielis, ac philosophonim complurium aliorum sentcntiac omnes undiquaque sclectissimae 
... iam terdo editae. Basileae: (In officina Roberti Winter), (mense Martio 1539). 


l d. Pars quarts operum Aristotclis Stagiritac, varias continens in omni philosophia quacstiones. & 
tanquam exercitationes. Basileae: Ex officina Hervagiana, 1563. 

le. AristoteUs fkirumiUustriorum ex uiuveisaeius philosophia coUcctorum, & ad certaquaedam 
capita rcvocatorum, libri ties. Autore Iacobo Bouchercau Parisino. Omnia nunc correctiora 
et auctiora edita, opera Ioannis Ludovici Hawcnrcutcri. Francofurti: Apud Ioannem 
Wecbelum, impensis Lazari Zctzneri bibUopolae Argentinensis, 1585. 


If. Axiomataphilosophica Venerabilis Bedae... Ex Aristotele & aliispraestantibus philosophis 
diligentcr collecta; uni cum brevibus quibusdam explicationibus ac Limitationibus. Qtiibus 
accesseie theses aliquot philosophicac, in diversis Academijs disputatae. Coloniae: Sumptibus 
Bemardi Gualteri, 1616. 


2a. Danielis Cramerilsago in metaphysica Aristotclis... editio secunda. Witebergae: Impensis 
Bechtokli Raben bibUopol., 1601. 

2b. Jacobi Chynaei ab Amage Scoti Analysis & Scholia in Aristotelis XIV Libvos De Prima, seu 
divina Philosophia. Editio nova, emendata & nous aucta, opera lo. Rodolphi Lavateri Tigur. 
Cum indicc locupletissimo. Hanoviae: ApudGuilielmum Antonium, 1607. 

3a. Incipit textus abbrcviatus Aristotelis super octo libris Physiconun et tota naturali philosophia: 
nuper a magistro Thoma Bricot... compilatus una cum conrinuatione textus magistri Georgii 
(Nominalium) et quacstionibus ciusdem de recenti ab eodem Thoma Bricot revisus atque 
diligentissime emendatus. (Finit Lugduni): (Per Jacobum Maillcti), (1502 Idus XIII. 
Septembris). 

3b. De mundo Aristotelis lib. I. Philolonis lib. L Guliehno Budaeo interpret. Cleomedis lib. II. 
Georgio Valla interpret... Ad haec scholion doctiss. in Aristotelis libellum De mundo, 
Simone Grynaeo authore. Basiled: Apud IoazL Valderum, mense Martio 1533. 

3c. Primus tomus librorum omnium naturalis philosophise Aristotelis Stagiritae principis 

philosophonim, continens libros octo de Natura, sive rerum principiis: & quatuor de Caelo, 
interprcte Ioanne Agyropylo, addita a regione Ioachimi Perionij versione, ex castigatione 
Nicolai Grouchij, Cum arguments singulorum librorum, ex praecipuis Graecomm 
commentarijs desumptis: & schoiiis accunuissimis, quae prolixi commentarij vice esse possint 
Auctore Hermanno Raijano Welsdalio medicinae in Academia Coloniensi professors ordinario. 
Coloniae: Apud haeredes Amokli Birckmanni, 1568. 

4a. Ardficialis introductio Iacobi Fabri Stapulensis: in decern Ethicorum libros Aristotelis: adiuncto 
familiars commentary Iudoci Clichtovei declarata. Leonard! Arerini Dialogus de moribus: ad 
Galeotum amicum Diaiogo parvorum moralium Aristotelis ad Eudermum respondens. Iacobi 
Fabri Stapulensis Introductio in Foliticam. Xenophontis Dialogus de cconomia. 

(Excusum Argentine): (Per Renatum Beck), (1514). 

4b. Aristotelis Ethicorum, sive de moribus, ad Nicomachum filium, libri decern, a loachimo 
Perionio primum conversi, ac Nicolai Grouchij opera denuo longe quam antea emendatiores 
correctioresque editL Eorumdem Aristotelis librorum Compendium, per Hermolaeum 
Barbarum* Item aliud in eosdem libros Compendium ac ouvoyio, a Cutheberto Tonstallo 
editum. Basileae: Per Ioannem Oporinum. (1555 mense Martio). 
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S.: "Aristotle Commentaries" (a) / "Aristotelian" Writings (p) (continued) 


4c. Meditationes ethicae sive Aristotelis Ethicomm Nikomaxnaw perspicua ac perquamerudita, 
cum moribus sacris, id est in sacra pagina descriptis, collata explicatio. Per Pctrum Martyrem 
Vcrmilium Florent in Tigurinorum et D. Andrcam Hypcrium Hand, in Cattorum, scholis 
quondam theologos cianssunos. Cum nods & lemmatibus logicis Rodolphi Goclenii in 
Academia Marpurg. Profess. Lichae ad Veterim: Typis Nicolaii Erbenii, 1598. 

4d. Aristotelis Ethicorum Nicomachiorum Paraphrasis, incerto autorc. antiquo & eximio 

Peripatetico; ex bibliotheca Lugdunobatava nunc primum graece edita, emendata & latine reddita 
a Daniele Heinsio. LugcL Batav.: Ex officina Johannis Parij academiae typography 1607. 

5. Quid inter Lodoicum Strebaeum et Ioachimum Perionium non conveniat in Politico}n Aristotelis 
interpretatione. Parisiis: Ex officina MichSelis Vascocani, 1543. 

6a. Aristotelis Organon: hoc est, logiea, ad utiles praeccptiones contracta, cum sylloge quadam 
necessariamm annotationum, & bonorum ac illustrium exemplomm. Opera Sc studio Rodolphi 
Goclenii Corbachiensis. Marpuri Cattorum: Apud Paulum Egenolphum typographum acad., 
1590. 

6b. Organi Aristotelis Analysis aphoristica abumbrata olim a... Banholomaeo Keckermanno 
Dandscano nunc autem in gradam studiosorum logices affecta & edita studio & opera M. loh. 
Philippi Parei illustris Scholae Neapolitanae rectoris. Francoforti: Apud Nicolaum 
Hoffmannum sumpdbus lonae Rosae, 1614. 

6c. Commentarius R(oberri) Balforei in Organ um logicum Aristotelis. Burdigalae: Apud S. 
Millangium typographum regium, 1616. 


la. Hdckerus, Ionas. Clavis philosophiae Aristotelicae, condnens dilucidas graecorum terminomm 
expUcadones, Sc utiles aequivocorum vocabulorum in praecipua significata disdnedones; quibus 
studiosa iuventus adiuta. veram Ptripatedcae Philosophiae ianuam aperire, eiusdemque 
penetralia facile adire potest Tubingae: Apud Philippum Gruppenbachium, 1606. 

lb. Ferrarius, Octavianus. Clavis philosophiae Feripateticac Aristotelicae, hoc est... Desermonibus 
exotericis, liber unus, & de disciplina encyclio, Uber alter, nunc primum in Germania editi ex 
bibliotheca Melchioris Haiminsfeldii Go Idas ti. cum eiusdem De cryptica veterum phUosophorum 
disciplina epistola ad Rodoiphum Goclenium philosophum Marpurgensem. [s.l.]: E typogr. 
Wolfgang! Rich ten impensis Conradi Nebenii, 1606. 

2a. Gretscherus S.J., Jacobus, praes., Heissius, Sebasdanus, resp., and Gotthardus, loachimus, 
rcsp. Disputado Aristotelica De prixno motore, ex VE Phys. et XII. Metaphys. podssimum 
desumpta, et in alma Ingolstadiensi Academia die 10. Iunii publice proposita. Ingolstadii: 

Ex officina typographica Wolfgangi Ederi, 1591. 

2b. Hal bach, DanieL Collegium ethicum doctrinam Aristoteleam de moribus vigind quatuor 
disputadonibus succincte comprehendens, in alma Electoral! Academia, quae Regiomond 
Pmsriae est, institutum. Regiomond: Excusum per Iohannem Fabricium, 1618 (1617). 

2c. Walaeus, Antonius, Compendium ethicae Aristotelicae ad normam veritatis christianae 
itvocatum. Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Isaacum Elseverium, 1620. 

3a. Ermkmis, Theodoricus. Praeceptorum logiconim enchiridion juxta receptam Aristotelicorum 
methodum. [&.L]: Sumpdbus Samuelis Sclfisch, 1614. 

3b. Heidcms, Wolfgangus. Philosophiae politicae systema... Opus methodi Aristotelicae ... 
conferrissimum. Jenac: Impensis Johannis Reifenbergeri bibliop. ibid, excudebat Tobias 
Steinman, 1628. 

4a. Ricius, Paulus. De novem doctrinarum dorinibus [ordinibus] et tod us Perypatetici dogmads 
nexu compendium, conclusions atque oratio. (Augustae Vindelicorum): (Officina... Ioann. 
Miller... exaratum), (1515 Ian. 25). 

4b. Patricius, Franciscus. Discussionum Peripatedcarum tomi IV. Basileae: Ad Pemeam 
Lecythum, 1581. 
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S.: ’’Aristotle Commentaries" (a) / "Aristotelian" Writings (fl) (continued) 


P** 

4c. Rhenius, Johannes. Compendium logicae Pcripatedcae ex Philippo Melanchthonc ct 
Aristotele. Islebti: Petrus KOhne excudebat, 1620. 

4d. Coelius, Michael. Pro dm mus philosophiae Feripateticae, duce & autote Aristotele consritu[t]ae, 
emissus. Vnuislaviae: Typis Baumannianis impensis haered. Iohaa Eyringii A Iohan, 

Pe r fer ti, 1626. 

4e. [Kirchmannus, Iohannes.] Rudimenta logicae Feripateticae, pro captu Scholae Lubecensis. 
Editio conectior. Lubecae: Typis A sumpdbus haoedum Samuelis Iauchij, 1627. 

4f. Stephanie Jacobus. Introductio ad usum Organ! Aristotelici legitimum A facilem; boc est; 
Compendium logices Feripatedcae, cui praemissa est universae philosophiae succincta 
delineatio, ex ipso Aristotele, Dec non alijs nostri quoque aevi praeclaris philosophic 
Hervordiae: Excudebat Mauritius Vogt, 1628. 

5a. Goclenius, Rodolphus. Isagoge in Peripateticorum et scholasricorum primam philosophiam, 
quae did consuevit metaphysics. Accessenmt disputationes huius generis aliquot Francoford: 
Ex officina M. Zachariae Pahbenii, 1598. 

5b. Polanus a Polansdorf. Amandus. Syntagma logicum Aristotelico-Ramaeum ad usum inprimis 
theologicum accomodatum: cui synopsis totius logicae, vice tabulanim praemissa e$t 
Basileae: Typis Conradi Waldkirchii, 1605. 

5c. Alstedius, Johann-Henricus. Systema physicac haimonicae... methodice propositum... 
physica Mosaics... phyrica bebraeorum... physics Peripatetics, maximam pattern congests e 
Julii Scaligeri lib. 15 exotericaram excrcitarionum, plenius... physica chcndca pcrspicuc et 
brevitcr adumbratur. Herbonue Nassoviorum: 1612. 

5d. Bergius, Conradus. Artificiuxn Aristotelico-Lullio-Ramaeum in quo per artem intclligendi, 
Iogicam: artem agendi pracdcam: arris loquendi partem earn, quae agitde invenrione, topicam 
... elaboratum. Bregae: Typis Sigfridianis sumpdbus Joh. Eiringi & Joh. Perferti, 1615. 

5e. Dousa, Romanus. Logicae Sociarico-Peripatericae kibri quatuor. Gerae ad Elystrum: Typis 
Johannis Spiessii. 1616. 

5f. Sagittarius, Thomas. Metaphysicomm Aristotelko-Scaligereorum libri IL Jenae: Typis 
Johannis Beithmaimi impensis Davidis Mullen, 1622. 


T.: Aristotle within the Philosophy of Clemens Timpler (1563/64-1624) 


a.: authorities frequently cited within Timpler's textbooks on 1. metaphysics, 2. general physics, 
3. "inanimate physics" (Apsychologia), 4. "animate physics” (Empsychologia), 5. ethics, 

6. family life (Qeconomica), 7. politics, 8. logic, 9. rhetoric, 10. optics, mi 11. human 
physiognomy 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Aristotle (317 citations); Franciscos Suarez (97); Scripture (92); Thomas Aquinas (52); 
Petrus Fonseca (32) 


Aristotle (75); Scripture (42); experience (14); Jacobus Zabaiella (9) 

Scripture (138); Aristotle (64); experience (25); the commonly-held view (19); Seneca (6) 

Aristotle (164); Scripture (78); experience (41); the commonly-held view (31); Galen (29) 

Aristotle (258); Cicero (67); Scripture (51); Seneca (42); Plato (26) 

Aristotle (111); Scripture(67); Stobaeus (18); Plutarch (16) 

Scripture (136); Aristotle (75); Plato (42); Johannes Bodinus (40); Cicero (31); 

Justus Lipsius (21) 


Aristotle (212); Ramus (68); Peripatctici (46); Barthoiomaeus Keckermannus (40); **Ramists M 
(Ramei, schola Raima, etc.) (37); Cicero (26); Rodolphus Godenios (20) 
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(T.): ou: authorities cited / Timpler's textbooks (continued) 


9. Cicero (281); Aristotle (99); Quintilian (79); Bartholomaeus Keckermannus (73); Scripture (44); 
Desiderius Erasmus (27) 

10. Alhazenus (31); Fridericus Reisnerus (21); Vitellus (20); Aristotle (10); experience (7); Galen (4) 

11. Aristotle (17); experience (5); Johannes Baptista Porta (5); Galen (5) 

(T.): The Organizational Framework of Clemens Timpler's Philosophical Textbooks 


Book (liber) <— Chapter (caput) <— 


[Theorems (theoremata; praecepta) —> dichotomized 

J + tables 

J Questions (quaestiones; problemata) 


dichotomized tables (result through the combination of Book 

titles. Chapter titles, and selected material 
taken from individual Chapters) 


(T.): y,: Clemens Timpler's Use of Aristotle: Three Examples 

L Metaphysics textbook. Book 3 Chapter 3 Question 2: 

How should subject (subiectum) and predicate fadiuncturn) be defined? 

a. Timpler presents six different definitions of the term subject which are given within 
Aristotle's writings. 

b. Timpler states that he uses the term subject in the sense of the sixth definition of Aristotle 
given above. 

c. Timpler gives three observations which are prerequisite for correct definitions of subject and 
predicate. 

d. Timpler gives correct definitions of subject and predicate. 

e. Timpler attacks a variant definition of subject which is ascribed to by other unnamed persons. 

2, General Physics textbook. Chapter 17 Question 1: 

Is physical mutation a composite motion fmotus compositus) ? 

a. Contrary to Aristotle's opinion, physical mutation is in fact a composite motion. 

b. Aristotle speaks "improperly" fimproprie) when attributing simple motion to physical mutation. 

3. Family Life fQeconomical textbook. Book 1 Chapter 5 Question 4: 

a. This question should be answered in the affirmative (five arguments are given): 

1.-2.: Two arguments arc given by Timpler. 

3. : An argument is given by Timpler which is then reinforced by testimony from Demosthenes, 

by testimony from Aristotle, and by citation of "a commonly-held view" fvulgatum illud) . 

4. : Testimony from Diodorus is given. 

5. : "The commonly-held view" fcommunis hominum opinio) and testimony by Aristotle 

are given. 
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(Table T: y, 8): 


y.: Timpler's Use of Aristotle (continued) 


b. Four arguments are given in suppon of the contrary opinion: 

1. : An argument is given by Timpler which is reinforced by testimony from Aristotle. 

2. -3.: Two arguments are given by Timpler. 

4.: Testimony is given from Aristotle and Ovid. 

c. Timpler refutes each of the four arguments given in b. above. 


5*: Timpler’s Two Classifications of Philosophical Schools 



opimon^s 

(result in): 

sectae philosophorum 


[Pcripatetici 
I [ancient] / Stoici 


j^Epicuiei 


fScotistae 

I Aristotelicae <Thomistae 


recent (nostro tempore) < 


j^Ramistae 


[Zabarellistae 


sectae < 


{ veteres philosophi: Academici; Stoici; Peripatedci; 
recentiores philosophi: Ramei; Chymici; Lullii 


Epicurei 


U.: Part T\vo (Liber Secundus) of Michael Coelius s Elementary Textbook (Prodromus) 

on "Peripatetic Philosophy" (1626) 

A. Aristotle is highly praised; a brief biography of Aristotle is given. 

B. Aristotle's (49) writings are listed together with intermittent mention of relevant modem works to 
be read in connection with some of those writings; these modem works-or other reliable works 
such as those by Zabarella or the Collegium Conimbricense—should be used by those individuals 
who need them. 

C Aristotle is praised again; no other philosopher 1. uses such an expeditious method, 2. discusses so 
much material (materiae et res), 3. reasons so well, and 4. uses such valuable terminology as does 
Aristotle. 

D. The "c or re ct procedure" (ratio) and "way" (via) of discussing and explaining Aristotle's 
works (1.-5.): 

1. Essential points of doctrine should be identified within Aristotle's writings. 

2. These individual points of doctrine should be assigned to the correct philosophical disciplines. 

3. Aristotle’s manner of writing-especially in his works on logic, physics, and metaphysics-is too 
brief; his sentences must be expanded and modernized in accordance with the needs of our 
century. 

4. Examples and observations must be added to many of Aristode's texts. 

5. Aristotle must be compared to other authors, especially to those "recent authors" (autores 
mcentes)—e.g. t Franciscus Patricius-who explain or expand upon Aristotle's teachings. 
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U»: Michael Coelius / "Peripatetic Philosophy" (continued) 


E, the following distinction must be noted: r ) 

11, “textual” (textuales) I 

“Peripatetics" (Peripatetici seu Aristotelici): < f below): 

1 2. "methodical” (methodici) J 

1. : examine individual words and phrases contained within Aristotle texts 

2. : discuss and explain "Peripatetic philosophy” (Philosophia peripatetica) in accordance with 

sound and adroit method as used within individual academic disciplines; Peripatetic 
philosophy then can be adapted to the needs of our century 

F. the proper "method" (methodus) and "manner" (modus) of teaching and studying "Aristotelian 
philosophy" (Philosophia Aristotelica): 


1. methodus 



universalis 

particular^ 


J synthetics (to be used in theoretical philosophy) 
[ analytics (to be used in practical philosophy) 


I typi & tabeilae 

f praecepta: definidones / divisiones 
systemata< rcgulae: theoremata / axiomata 

[commcntarii: cxplicadones et applicationes praeceptorum & regularum 

consilia philosophies (advice for students [10 points mentioned]) 

G. bibliographical appendix 

1. Philippus Melanchthon recommends the following five authors: 

Aristotle, Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, Ptolemy 

2. Aristotle and other authors cannot be understood without the help of systematic treatises 
written about individual academic disciplines. 

3. an anonymous philosopher recommends the following four authors: 

Aristotle, [Julius Caesar] Scaliger (= Biblia), Schegkius, Zabarella. 

4. only one author should be followed with respect to any given subject matter. 

5. nine philosophical encyclopedias are listed. 


V.: Views of Aristotle and "Aristotelians" concerning the Classification of Philosophical 
Disciplines as described in Eleven Reformation Era Philosophical Writings 


1. Joannes Murmetlius (1515); 2. Joannes Aventinus (1518); 3. C. ProsperusCyriacus(1563); 

4. Valerandus Sartorius (1565); 5. Guilelmus Baiumvilius and Henricus Stoltz (1582); 6. Fabianus 
Hippius (1609); 7, Georgius Calixtius and Ericus Funkc (1610); 8* Wolfgangus Waldungus and 
Sebastianus Hamlin (1613); 9. Johannes Rhenius (1620); 10. Petrus Bertius (1621); 11. Jacobus 
Stephani (1628) 


1. a. (Aristoteles): 


philosophia < 


ftheoretice\ 


{ principalis: metaphysica, mathematica, physica 
rationalis: dialectica, rhetorica, grammatica 
^practice: ethicc, oeconomica, politica 
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V.: Aristotle / Philosophical Disciplines (continued) 


1 . 


b. (qutdam Peripatetic!): 


{ 


naturalist metaphysics, mathematice, physics 
logics: dialectics, rbetones, grammatics 

practice: ethics, oeconomics. politics 
poetice <— artes mechankae 


2. (Aristoteles): 


theories: physics, mathematics, metapbysica 
principalis ( poetica <— sites mechanics 
phil ixwp hia < [practica: (ethica, oeconomica,politics) 

minos principalis: gra m matics, dialectics, rhetorics 

3. ... philosophise des cri ptio, Platonis & Platonicomm esse feitur neque Aristoteliae divisioai 
repugnare... hanc descriptiooetn nihil Aristoteliae repugnaie, sed earn perficere atqne shsolvere 


philosophia 


vita ftmoribns: ethica, oeconomica, politica 

natura A rebus occultis: physica, mathematics, metaphysics 


de dissereado: logjcnm, quod in loqnendo, disputando A orando veraatur 



4. (Plato + Aristoteles): 


physica ( <— metaphysics) 
philosophia ( ethica 


3. (Pe ripe t e ticae doctrinae sectatores): 


: physics, mathematica, metaphysics 

philosophia ^ f ethica, oeconomica, politica 

practica 


efficiens * logica 

6. (Peripatetici): philosophia: theoretics + practica 

7. (Aristoteles): philosophia: theoretics + practica 

8. Aristotle does not divide philosophia into theoretics and practica. 

9. -11. (logica Peripatetics): 

theoretics; metaphysics, physics, mathematica 
practica: ethica, oeconomica, politics 

organics: logica, rhetorics, grammatics 


9. philosophia 


10. philosophia 


reale, 


necessarian: metaphysics, physics, mathematics 


conongcns 


'practica: ethica, oeconomica, politica 
effectiva <— artes meefaanke 


nattnalis: metaphysics, physica, mathematics 
11. philosophia ^ morslis: ethics, oeconomica, politica 

ratiooalis: diakctica, rhetorics, grammatics 
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ENCYCLOPEDIC PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE DURING THE HIGH AND LATE RENAISSANCE 

(ca. 1500 - ca. 1700)* 

The history of encyclopedias begins in the ancient world and extends up 
to the present day. What is an encyclopedia? 1 What kinds of encyclopedias 
are there? And to what extent are encyclopedias intended for pupils at 
schools, for students at universities, or for some other, non-academic groups 
of people? 

This article will attempt to provide answers to these questions within the 
limited context of Central Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 2 It is important to keep in mind that the Latin term encyclopaedia 
was only one of many terms that were used during that period in order to 
denote or describe such works. And a few of these terms - such as method 
(methodus) and system (systerna) - can be regarded as very significant for the 


* This article is an expanded and revised version of a lecture given on March 31, 1989 at the 
Renaissance Society of America’s Annual Meeting held at Harvard University, - Note: Full 
bibliographic information - including the names of publishers and printers - is given for all 
works published before the year 1800. Material contained in the colophon of each work is enclo¬ 
sed by round brackets. Library and archive locations (together with call numbers) are given for all 
source materials cited within this article. The following abbreviations are used for this purpose: 
Berlin (West) SB — Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preufiischer Kulturbesitz; BL = British Library; GB = 
Gymnasialbibliothek; HAB = Herzog August Bibliothek; LB = Landesbibliothek; LHB = Lan¬ 
des- und Hochschulbibliothek; SA - Staatsarchiv; SB * Staatsbibliothek; StA = Stadtarchiv; StB = 
Stadtbibliothek; StLB = Stadt- und Landesbibliothek; SUB =* Stoats- und Universitatsbibiiothek; 
UA = Universitatsarchiv; UB — Universitatsbibiiothek; ULB = Universities- und Landesbiblio¬ 
thek; University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, Special Collections; UStB » Universitats- und 
Stadtbibliothek; ZB « Zentralbibliothek 

1 See the following general literature on encyclopedias: Robert Cgllison: Encyclopaedias: 
Their History throughout the Ages (New York & London 1964); Ulrich Dierse: Enzvklopadie. 
Zur Geschichte eines philosophischen und wissenschaftstheoretischen Begritfs. Archiv fur Be- 
griffsgeschichte. Supplementheft 2 (Bonn 1977); Encyclopedia. In: Encyclopaedia Britannica 9 
(111910—1911) 369—382; Encyclopedia* IV: History of Encyclopaedias. In: Encyclopaedia Britan¬ 
nica, Macropaedia 6 ( l5 1970) 793-799; Jurgen Henningsen: ,Enzvklopadie.' Zur Sprach- und 
Deutungsgeschichte eines padagogischen Begriffs. In: Archiv fur Begriffsgeschichte 10 (1966) 
271-362; James M. Wells: The Circle of Knowledge. Encyclopaedias Past and Present. An Exhi¬ 
bition to Commemorate the 2C0th Anniversitv of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. On View at the 
Newberry Library, April 9-Mav 31, 1968 (Chicago 1968). 

2 It is within the context of sixteenth- and seventeenth-centurv Central Europe that a sufficient 

^ A, 

diversity and quantity of primary source materials — including both philosophical texts by indivi¬ 
dual authors and detailed information concerning the curricula of individual academic institu¬ 
tions - could be found in order to arrive at conclusions concerning the evolution of encyclopedic 
philosophical writings. 
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development of encyclopedias in Central Europe during these two 
centuries. 

Some sixteenth- and seventeenth-century encyclopedias intended to cover 
all academic subjects, including theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and 
philosophy. Other encyclopedias only covered one or several of these areas; 
still others covered the mechanical arts, occult science, or popular subject 
matter. 3 This article focuses primarily on the area of philosophy, that is, on 
encyclopedic writings on philosophy that are „interdisciplinary“ insofar as 
they discuss at least two philosophical disciplines. 

The breadth of those disciplines which are discussed within these 
encyclopedic philosophical writings can be shown with the use of tables A, 
B, C, and D. Table A appears within the Margarita philosophica, an 
influential encyclopedia by Gregorius Reisch. 4 Table B is one of the 
classifications of philosophy given by Johannes Thomas Freigius, an avid 
disciple of Petrus Ramus. 5 Table C is presented within the philosophical 
encyclopedia of Johann Heinrich Alsted. 6 Table D is taken from an 


3 For example, refer to the following works: Aloys Bomer: Eine volkstumliche deutsche En- 
zyklopadie eines Werdener Bibliothekars aus dem Jahre 1527. In: Festschr. fiir Georg Leyh 
(Leipzig 1937) 38-53; Paulus Scalichius de Lika: Encyclopaediae, seu orbis disciplinarum, tarn 
sacrarum quam prophanarum, epistemon (Basileae: Per Iohannem Oporinum (1559)) [Gottin¬ 
gen SUB: 8° Did. 180/59]; Samuel Siderocrates: Cyclopaedia Paracelsica Christiana. Drey Bii- 
cher von dem waren ursprung und herkommen der freyen kunsten, auch der Physiognomia, 
obern Wurderwerken und Witterungen ([$. I.] 1585) [Miinchen SB: 4° Enc. 34]; Gerald Strauss: 
A Sixteenth Century Encyclopedia: Sebastian Munster’s Cosmography and Its Editions. In: From 
the Renaissance to the Counter-Reformation: Essays in Honor of Garrett Mattingly, ed. and with 
an introduction by Charles Carter (New York 1965) 145-163; Bernhard Wendt: Idee und 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der enzyklopadischen Literatur (Wurzburg-Aumiihle 1941). Concerning 
the encyclopedia authored by Scalichius see the following: A. H. T. Levi: Ethics and the Ency¬ 
clopedia in the Sixteenth Century. In: French Renaissance Studies 1540-1570. Humanism and the 
Encyclopedia, ed. by Peter Sharratt (Edinburgh 1976) 170-184 (180) and Francois SECRET: La 
tradition du ,De omni scibili* a la Renaissance: l’oeuvre de Paul Scaliger. Convivium 33, 4, Nuova 
Serie (Luglio-Agosto 1955) 492-497. 

4 [Gregor Reisch]: Margarita philosophica (Chalchographatum primiciali hac pressura Fribur- 
gi) (Per Joannem Schottum ArgEN.) (1503)) 4 r [Berlin (West) SB: A 4401 R]; also see GREGOR 
Reisch: Margarita philosophica cum additionibus novis . . . revisione quarto super additis (Basile¬ 
ae): (Io. Schottus Argentines) (1517) Fotomechan. ND, hg. von Lutz Geldsetzer. Instru- 
menta philosophica. Series thesauri 1 (Dusseldorf 1973) a3r. 

5 Johannes Thomas Freigius: Trium artium logicarum, grammaticae, dialecticae & rhetoricae, 
breves succinctique schematismi, ex eius generis autoribus melioribus in usum studiosorum & 
tyronum ita confecti (Basileae: Per Sixtum HenricpetRi (1568 mense Septembri)) A2r [Hanno¬ 
ver LB: P-A 567], 

6 Johannes-Henricus Alstedius: Cursus philosophic! encyclopaedia libris XXVII complec- 
tens (Herbomae Nassoviorum: Typis Christophori Corvini, 1620) 81—82 [Gottingen SUB: 4° 
Did. 192/51]. 
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academic disputation held at the University of Altdorf in the year 1688. 7 
Reisch, Freigius, and Alsted all will be mentioned later in this article. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, philosophical disciplines 
were often divided into the three sub-categories of theoretical philosophy, 
practical philosophy and rational philosophy. Theoretical philosophy 
usually included metaphysics, physics, and mathematics. Mathematics 
consisted of sub-disciplines — from as few as two in number to as many as 
twenty or more - such as arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy, optics, 
and geography. Practical philosophy normally comprised ethics, family life 
(oeconomica), and politics. Rational philosophy - which was sometimes 
referred to as philology or as poetics - usually included logic, rhetoric, and 
grammar; sometimes it also included history and/or poetics. 

The liberal arts usually consisted of the trivium (i. e., logic, rhetoric, and 
grammar) and the quadrivium (i. e., arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy). Increasingly from the late sixteenth century onwards, however, 
the term „liberal arts" was used to refer to a wider or different group of 
disciplines. In table C, Johann Heinrich Alsted considered the seven 
liberal arts to be seven philological disciplines — „lexicography“ (lexica), 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, „oratory“ (oratoria), poetics, and „mneumonics" 
(mneumonica) — to the complete exclusion of mathematics. Sometimes the 
term Jiberal arts" - or simply „arts“ - referred to all philosophical 
disciplines. In the seventeenth century, classifications of philosophical 
disciplines occasionally mentioned newly created disciplines such as 
Alsted’s scholastica and lexica as well as Sturmius’s pathognomica and 
aesthesionomia. 

Encyclopedic philosophical writings appeared very frequently in Central 
Europe during the seventeenth century. Many of those writings discussed 
philosophical areas of inquiry which had not been referred to as separate 
disciplines during the previous century. The popularity of these writings in 
Central Europe during the seventeenth century can only be understood 
within the context of earlier developments. 

Table E lists 24 examples of encyclopedic philosophical writings which 
appeared in Central Europe during the sixteenth century. 8 Collections of 

7 Johannes Christophorus Sturmius, praes. and Leonhardus Christophorus Sturmius, 
resp.: Philosophiam .. . delineatum, sive . . . de philosophiae divisione ab ejus fine ultimo . . . 
publico examini submittit . .. Ad d. 24 Febr. 1688 (Altdorffii: Literis Schonnerstaedtianis) 18 
[Erlangen UB: Altd. Ahg. 4/13]. 

8 Library locations and call numbers of those copies of these 24 works used in this article are 
given as follows: 1. Berlin (West) SB: A 4401 R; 2. Koln UStB: G. B. VII 365 a ; 3. Berlin 
(West) SB: 4° NI2294R<1); 4. Koln UStB: G. B. II b 379 h ; 5. Berlin (West) SB: A 4482; 
6. Trier StB: l/8°/113 (3 an); 7 . Wolfenbiittel HAB: P 572.8° Helmst. (5); 8. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 
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axioms and commonplaces - taken from the works of Aristotle, Plato, 
Cicero, and other authors — apparently were published more frequently 
than any other kind of encyclopedic work during the sixteenth century. The 
following three types of treatises had all but disappeared in Central Europe 
by the year 1520: 1. comprehensive encyclopedic philosophical treatises, 2. 
treatises which examined the philosophy concept itself, and 3. treatises 
which discussed metaphysics. These three types of works only began to 
reappear very gradually in the decades after 1550. Yet works on the trivium 
— i. e., works which contained sections on logic, rhetoric, and grammar — 
served as an exception to this. Such works began to appear by the 1520s and 
continued to be published for the remainder of the sixteenth century. 9 

Further evidence of the lack of demand for encyclopedic works during 
much of the sixteenth century is given within tables F and G. Table F lists 
extant imprints of the De proprietatibus return by BarTHOLOMAEUS 
Anglicus; this thirteenth-century philosophical encyclopedia discusses a 
multitude of topics pertaining to metaphysics, physics, and mathematics. 10 It 
was printed frequently in the late fifteenth century but not a single time in 
Central Europe between 1519 and 1575. Similarly, the Margarita 
philosopbica, a philosophical encyclopedia which discusses physics, various 
mathematical disciplines, ethics, family life (oeconomica), politics, logic, 
rhetoric, and grammar, was - as is evident from table G - printed frequently 
up to the year 1517 yet only one additional time from then until the year 
1583. 11 


497.8 Quodl. (2); 9. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 468.1 Quodl. (2); 10. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 468.1 
Quodl. (1); 11. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 401 Quodl. (2); 12. Basel UB: B. c. Ill 45; 13. Darmstadt 
LHB: U 4: 14. Mainz StB: XIII n 4° 31 l a (1); 15. Erlangen UB: Phs. IV 23 (8); 16. Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: Alv.: Be 440-441; 17. [Berlin (West) SB: A 1679 (2)]; 18. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 6.5 Log. (2); 
19. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 125.1 Quodl. 2° (2); 20. Mainz StB: XIII n/4°: 311* (14); 21. Wolfenbiit¬ 
tel HAB: 602 Quodl.; 22. Wolfenbiittel HAB: Alv.: Be 407 (6); 23. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 
6.1 Log. (2); 24. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 264.5 Quodl. (9). 

9 For example, also see Freigius: Trium artium logicarum (footnote 5) and Herm ANNUS Nice- 
phorus, praes. and Andreas Vlicius Cicensis, resp.: Disputatio xexVoXoyixr|, de definitionibus 
grammaticae, rhetorieae, dialecticae: in Schola Martimana Brunovicensi instituta .. . Anno 1599 
Mense Novembri (Henricopoli: Imprimebat Conradus Corneus, 1599) [Hiidesheim StB: And. 
3003 (2 an)]. 

10 Robert Steele (Ed.): Mediaeval Lore from Bartholomew Anglicus, with a preface by Wil¬ 
liam Morris (New York 1966) 181. An English language version of this work was published in 
1535 while French language versions thereof appeared in 1525, 1528, c. 1530, 1539, and 1556; see 
181-182. 

11 ROBERT Ritter V. SRBIK: Die Margarita philosophica des Gregor Reisch (f 1525). Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften in Deutschland. Akad* der Wiss. in Wien. Mathem.- 
Naturwiss. Kl., Denkschriften 104 (Wien 1941) 104-108. 
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In order to explain this paucity of comprehensive, encyclopedic 
philosophical writings in Central Europe during most of the sixteenth 
century, one must examine changes in the manner in which philosophy was 
taught during that century. Almost all philosophical writings which 
appeared in the sixteenth century arose within the context of educational 
institutions. Tables H, I, and J present data pertaining to changes in the 
philosophy curriculum during the first half of the sixteenth century. 

Table H lists those subjects required for completion of the B. A. and 
M. A. degrees at the University of Leipzig in the year 1507. 12 These subjects 
were essentially the same as those required for the B. A. and M. A. degrees 
at other Central European universities in the late fifteenth-century: 
theoretical philosophy (i. e., metaphysics, physics, and mathematics), 
practical philosophy (i. e., ethics, family life, and politics), and rational 
philosophy (i. e., logic, rhetoric, and grammar). 13 At many fifteenth-century 
Central European universities, all of the teachers — referred to then as 
„Masters cc — of the Arts faculty apparently took turns teaching the various 
disciplines contained within the curriculum. Individual teaching assignments 
were sometimes decided by lot, as still was the case with the Arts Faculty at 
the University of Leipzig in the year 1507. 14 The encyclopedic philosophical 
writings which appeared in Central Europe in the fifteenth and the first two 
decades of the sixteenth century had their origin in this philosophy 
instruction at Central European universities. 15 


12 Die Statutenbiicher der Universitat Leipzig aus den ersten ISOJahren ihres Bestehens, hg. 
von Friedrich Zarncke (Leipzig 1861) 490, 502. 

13 SONKE Lorenz: Libri ordinarie legendi. Eine Skizze zum Lehrplan der mitteleuropaischen 
Artistenfakultat um die Wende vom 14, zum 15. Jahrhundert. In: Argumente und Zeugnisse, hg. 
von Wolfgram Hogrebe. Studia Philosophica et HistoricaS (Frankfurt/M., Bern, New York 
1986) 204-258. 

14 However, some specialization by masters appears to have been possible at fifteenth-century 
Central European universities. At a meeting of the University of Heidelberg’s Arts Faculty on 
October 31, 1460 it was noted that „Item in eadem convocacione fuit conclusum, quod, si magi- 
ster Johannes Petri non eligeret librum secundum formam statuti sicut et ceteri magistri de via 
antiqua elegerunt, quod non deberet censeri regens nec ad consilium facultatis arcium vocari. Item 
placuit eciam facultati, quod magister Martinus de Wisensteig legeret libros methaphisice sub ea 
prerogativa, ut ad annum futurum haberet liberum ordinarium." [Heidelberg UA: H-IV-101/21 
(= I, 3, Nr. 49), 48 v], I wish to thank Dr. Heiner Lutzmann (Heidelberg Academy of Science) 
for this reference. 

15 The following bibliographies by Charles Lohr provide bibliographical information concer¬ 
ning many encyclopedic philosophical writings of the Late Middle Ages and the Reformation Era 
together with biographical information concerning their authors: Charles H. Lohr: Medieval 
Latin Aristotle Commentaries. In: Traditio 23 (1967) 313-413; 24 (1968) 149-245; 26 (1970) 
135-216; 27 (1971) 251-351; 28 (1972) 281-396; 29 (1973) 93-197; Ders.: Renaissance Latin 
Aristotle Commentaries. In: Studies in the Renaissance 21 (1974) 228-289; Renaissance Quarter¬ 
ly 28 (1975) 689-741; 29 (1976) 714-745; 30 (1977) 681-741; 31 (1978) 532-603; 32 (1979) 
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The existence of schools in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Central 
Europe is well documented, yet very little is known about what was taught 
there. 16 From no later than the 1520s onwards, Central European schools 
began to be divided into grades; it is within the context of these grades that 
school curriculum is discussed. 17 Table I summarizes a curriculum plan for 
the school in Eisleben in the year 1525. 18 The school was divided into three 
grades; these three grades offered instruction in languages, the Bible, 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. Sixteenth-century European schools were 
sometimes given the name schola trivialis due to the curricular preeminence 
there of the trivium, i. e., of grammar, rhetoric, and logic. 19 At these 
schools, all three parts of trivium were often taught under the supervision of 
(or taught directly by) one person. As a result, some textbooks on the 
trivium were published in Central Europe during this period. 20 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, a unified group of philosophical 
disciplines was taught in the arts faculties of Central European universities 


529—580; 33 (1980) 623—734; 35 (1982) 164—256. Concerning medieval encyclopedias also see 
Maurice DE Gandillac et al.: La pensee encyclopedique au moyen age (Neuchatel 1966). 

16 See the following collection of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century school documents: Vor- 
und fruhreformatorische Schulordnungen und Schulvertrage in deutscher und niederlandischer 
Sprache, 1. Abteilung, Schulordnungen etc. aus den Jahren 1296-1505, hg. von Johannes Mul¬ 
ler, Sammlung selten gewordener padagogischer Schriften friiherer Zeiten 12 (Zschopau 1885). 

17 The St. Stephen Cathedral School in Vienna was divided into grades by the year 1446; see 
J. Muller (footnote 16) 56—62. I have yet to find any other curricula of Central European 
schools having grades previous to the 1520s. The use of grades in schools appears to have origi¬ 
nated at schools administered by the Brethren of the Common Life; see Gabriel Codina Mir: 
Aux Sources de la Pedagogie des Jesuites. Le ,Modus Parisiensis/ Bibliotheca Instituti Historici 
S. J„ 28 (Rom 1968) 160-168. 

18 Der alteste, bis jetzt bekannte Lehrplan fur eine deutsche Schule (die Schule der Stadt Eisle¬ 
ben) im Jahre 1525, hg. von Friedrich Lorenz Hoffmann (Hamburg 1865), 

19 For example, see Johannes Grunius: 2xiayjtacpta scholae trivialis recte aperiendae ,.. 
conscripta pro Gymnasio Jutrebocensi; & in gratiam tyronum (Vitebergae: Excusa typis SiMONiS 
Gronenbergii, 1579) [Gottingen SUB: 8° Didact. 52/57 (5)]. 

20 Also see the following: JOHANNES RrviUS: De iis disciplinis, quae de sermone agunt, ut sunt 
grammatica, dialectica, rhetorica, libri XVIII (Lipsiae: Apud Nicolaum Wolrab, 1541) [Wolfen- 
biittel HAB: 465 Quodl. (2)]; H. Nicephorus (footnote 9), In addition, some textbooks treated 
the disciplines of both logic and rhetoric; see BARTHOLOMAEUS Latomus: Summa totius rationis 
disserendi, uno eodemque corpore Sc dialecticas Sc rhetoricas partes complectens (Coloniae: Ex- 

cudebat Joannes Gymnicus, 1544) [Munster UB: S 2 7035]; Michael Neander: Compendium 
dialecticae ac rhetoricae Philippi Melanchthonis . .. Nunc tertio recognitum. Accessit etiam epi- 
stola ad amicum de dialectica & rhetorica (Islebii): (In officina typographica Urbani Gubisij excu- 
debatur) 1586) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: Alv.: Ca 134 (3)]; Christophorus Pelargus: Quaestiones 
brevissimae ex organo logico et rhetorica ad Theodecten Aristotelis, iuxta seriem librorum singu- 
lorum & capitum (Typis et impensis Hartmannorum bibliopolarum in Academia Francofurtana 
ad Oderam, 1600) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 403.17 Quodl. (2)]. Johannes Thomas Freigius pub¬ 
lished the following textbook on logic, rhetoric, and poetics; see Freigius: Rhetorica, poetica, lo- 
gica, ad usum rudiorum in epitomen redactae (Noribergae (1582)) [Marburg UB: IX C 27 (3 an)]. 
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by teams of masters. By 1550, however, this was no longer the case. Instead, 
professorships had been created for some of these philosophical disciplines 
- usually for physics, mathematics, ethics, logic, and rhetoric - as well as for 
Latin, for Greek, and sometimes for Hebrew. 

Table J shows how these changes manifested themselves at the University 
of Tubingen’s Arts Faculty by the year 1544. 21 While Tubingen was 
Lutheran, these same changes also affected the curriculum of Roman 
Catholic universities in early sixteenth-century Central Europe (e. g., at 
Heidelberg, Ingolstadt, and Vienna). 22 In 1544, Tubingen’s Arts Faculty had 
eight professors; five of the philosophical disciplines taught in the fifteenth 
century - i. e., physics, mathematics, ethics, logic, and rhetoric — were still 
represented here. New, however, is the emphasis upon languages — that is, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew - within the Arts curriculum; three of 
Tubingen’s eight professors of Arts taught languages - and not philosophy - 
as their primary responsibility. The study of grammar was now restricted to 
the paedagogium, that is, to preparatory school. Metaphysics, on the other 
hand, was no longer studied at all. 

The disappearance of interdisciplinary philosophical writings spanning 
theoretical philosophy and practical philosophy in the 1520s was one result 
of this restructuring of arts faculties at Central European universities. First, 
there was little place for interdisciplinary philosophical works within arts 
faculties which consisted of strictly separate professorships for individual 
languages and for individual philosophical disciplines. And secondly, 
through the early years of the sixteenth century the discipline of metaphysics 
had provided a framework for the discussion of concepts such as essence, 
entity, duration, time, perfection, simplicity, compositeness, infinity, truth, 
falsity, goodness, substance, quality, quantity, motion, and relation. These 
concepts had served as a basic common denominator and as a unifying force 
within all philosophical disciplines. The elimination of metaphysics from the 
arts curriculum helped to destroy this common bond between philosophical 
disciplines. 23 

This restructuring of arts faculties not only resulted in the virtual 
disappearance of interdisciplinary philosophical works (except for those on 
the trivium ), but it also affected the manner in which individual 


21 Forma studii bonarum artium in Academia Tubingensi instaurati anno domini 1544 mense 
Novembr. [Strasbourg, Archives Municipales: AST 519, 142]. 

22 See Joseph S. Freedman: Philosophy Instruction within the Instructional Framework of 
Central European Schools and Universities during the Reformation Era. In: History of Universi¬ 
ties 5 (1985) 117-166 (125). 

23 A similar point is made in Freedman: Philosophy Instruction (see footnote 22) 123-124. 
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philosophical disciplines were taught. This can be seen by looking at the 
subject matter of what perhaps is one of the only extant philosophical 
encyclopedias which appeared in Central Europe during the mid-sixteenth 
century: the Philosophical Digest of Hieronymus GOrtler von Wildenberg 
(1464/5-1558). 24 

Numbers 1 through 4 of table K present some biographical and 
bibliographical information concerning Wildenberg. 25 His academic career 
was unusual. He began by publishing works relating to his instruction of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. He then left academic life in order to become a 
physician. Finally, he returned to teaching and began publishing his 
philosophical works while in his eighties. 

Unusual was also the alphabetical dictionary of philosophical terms 
contained within his Philosophical Digest. Alphabetical arrangement within 
encyclopedias only became common after the year 1700. 26 Wildenberg’s 
Philosophical Digest discussed five philosophical disciplines: physics, ethics, 
family life, politics, and logic; it omits metaphysics, mathematics, rhetoric, 
and grammar. 

But Wildenberg did not organize his discussion of these five 
philosophical disciplines in a manner which is easy to follow. He sometimes 
used „Books,“ sometimes used ^Chapters," and sometimes used both. His 
discussion of topics (loci) was placed near the end of his section on 
syllogisms; in sixteenth- and seventeenth century logic textbooks, topics 
were more often discussed prior to syllogisms. His description and 
classification of philosophy did not come at the beginning of his 
Philosophical Digest , but between his sections on logic and physics. In his 
section on ethics he introduced the concept of disposition (habitus) - under 


24 The 1553 edition was used in A, B, and C of table K: bibliographical information on the 
1546 ff, 1553, 1555, 1558, 1562, 1566, 1571, and 1585 editions mentioned in no. 3 of table K can 
be given as follows: Hieronymus Wildenbergius Aurimontanus: Totius philosophiae humanae 
in tres partes, nempe in rationalem, naturalem, & moralem, digestio (Basileae: Per Joannem Opo¬ 
rinum, [15(46)]) [Basel UB: B, c. Ill 45]; (Parisiis: Apud Joannem de Roigny, 1553) 
[Koln UStB: P 3/4]; (Basileae: Per Joannem Oporinum, (1555) [Berlin (West) SB: Ni 7192]; (Ba¬ 
sileae: Per Joannem Oporinum (Ex officina Joannis Oporini), (1558 mense Junio)) [Koln UStB: 
P 3/4 2 ]; (Basileae: Per Joannem Oporinum (Ex officina Joannis Oporini), (1562)) [Miinchen SB: 
8° Ph. U.553]; (Lugduni: Apud Antonium Vincentium (Excudebat Symphorianius Barbier), 
1562) [Koln UStB: P3/4 3 ]; (Basileae: Per Joannem Oporinum (Ex officina Johannis Oporini), 
(1566)); [Mainz StB: III c 167(1)]; (Basileae: Ex officina Oporiniana, (1571)) [Berlin (West) SB: 
Ni 7196(1)]; (Basileae: Ex officina Oporiniana, (1585) [Tubingen, Ev. TheoK Seminar: 8°/ 
6061 (2)]. 

25 Concerning the career and writings of Wildenberg see Gustav Bauch: Valentin Trozen- 
dorf und die Goldberger Schule. Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica 57 (Berlin 1921) 10-41. 

26 However, alphabetical subject and/or author indexes did accompany the text of many six¬ 
teenth- and seventeenth-century encyclopedic philosophical writings. 
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which the concept of virtue was subsumed — in the middle of his discussion 
of the different kinds of moral virtues. 

It is difficult to see why Wildenberg gave so much attention to some 
points of philosophical doctrine (e. g., to motion (motus) within his section 
on physics) and little or no attention to others. Aristotle and Aristotle’s 
works are mentioned frequently in some sections of Wildenberg’s 
Philosophical Digest but rarely or not at all in other sections thereof. The text 
of this work — although it is organized into Books and/or Chapters and 
includes some charts and/or diagrams — is mostly narrative. It is hard to 
follow his reasoning on many points of doctrine. 

In the decades between 1520 and 1560 - that is, in the decades following 
the general disappearance of interdisciplinary philosophical writings in 
Central Europe - virtually no textbooks on metaphysics at all and relatively 
few on physics and ethics were published there. 27 The quality of these 
textbooks was often similar to that of Wildenberg’s Philosophical Digest. 2 * 
Many of them were poorly organized. Their contents were frequently hard 
to understand because of cumbersome sentence length and due to the lack of 
paragraphs or other partitions within long narrative passages. They often 
contained - or consisted almost entirely of - long prose sentences and/or 
verse and/or dialogues. 29 These decades also saw a modest increase in the 

27 This must be contrasted to a larger number of textbooks on grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
published in Central Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; a good number of 
writings on logic published in the mid-sixteenth century have been located by Wilhelm Risse; see 
his: Bibliographia logica. Verzeichnis der Druckschriften zur Logik mit Angabe ihrer Fundorte. 
Bd. 1: 1472-1800. Studien und Materialien zur Geschichte der Philosophic 1 (Hildesheim 1965). 
A large number of Central European philosophical writings from these two centuries have yet to 
be included in any modern bibliography. 

28 For example, see the following: Simon Brosserius: Philosophiae naturalis totius epitome, ex 
universis Physicis Aristotelis decerptum (Basileae: (Per Thomam Platterum), 1538 (mense Mar- 
tio)) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 134.1 Phys. (1)]; Andreas Fricius Modrevius: De republica emenden- 
da libri quinque (Basileae: Per Johannem Oporinum, 1559) [Wiesbaden LB: 4 Q P 5232 2 ]; Sebasti- 
anus Foxius Morzillus: Ethices philosophiae compendium ex Platone, Aristotele, alijsque opti- 
mis quibusque auctoribus collectum (Basileae: Per Joannem Oporinum (ex officina Joannis 
Oporini), (1554 mense Martio)) [Berlin (West) SB: Np 2348]; Joannes Monheimius: Tomus se- 
cundus elementorum physiologiae, seu philosophiae naturalis, tres libros continens: primus ani- 
mam, secundus plantas, tertius animalia describit (Coloniae: Haeredes Gymnici excudebat, 1544) 
[Mainz StB: III o 39b2]; Georgius Rithaymerus: Libellus in octo libros physicorum Aristotelis 
(Viennae Pannoniae: Per Joannem Singrenium, 1539) [Harvard University, Houghton Library: 
*GC5/R5117/5391]; Justus Velsius: De artium liberalium et philosophiae praecepta tradendi ex- 
plicandique recta ratione ac via, in celeberrima universitate Coloniensi . . . descripta & explicata. 
(Coloniae Agrippinae: Apud haeredes Arnold! Byrckmanni, 1554) [MunchenSB: 4° A. gr. b. 
596 (2 an)]. 

29 Concerning the role of dialogue in the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance, see 
K.J. Wilson: The Continuity of Post-Classical Dialogue. In: Cithara21, 1 (November 1981) 
23-44; also see the following: Aloys Bomer: Die lateinischen Schiilergesprache der Humanisten. 
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utilization of Plato’s works in Central Europe together with decreasing use 
of Aristotle’s writings. 30 From the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
onwards, the opposite trend - that is, the increasing importance of 
Aristotle’s writings and the decreasing use of Plato’s — was clearly 
noticeable. 31 

It was also in the decades between 1520 and 1560 that the concept of 
method became important in and beyond Central Europe. The extent to 
which this concept was discussed within medieval writings is not yet known. 
The degree to which the Latin term for method, methodus, can be clearly 
distinguished from analogous medieval Latin concepts such as modus , via, 
and ratio also has yet to be determined. Methodus is mentioned occasionally 
within philosophical as well as non-philosophical writings published in 
Central Europe during the early sixteenth century. 32 


2 Bde. Texte und Forschungen zur Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichts in den Landern 
deutscher Zunge 1-2 (Berlin 1897-1899)- Carolus Sigonius wrote what may have been one of 
the more popular treatises on dialogue theory during the sixteenth century; see Carolus Sigoni¬ 
us: De dialogo liber (Venetiis: Apud Jordanum Ziletum, 1562) [University of Illinois: x875/ 
Si 2c]. 

30 For example, see the following: GEORGIUS Acanthius KELHAIMERUS: Philosophiae Platoni- 
cae libri tres (Basileae: Per Joannem Oporinum (1554 f)) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 393 Quodl. (2)]; 
Bernhardus Copius: Partitiones logicae ex certissimis naturae et consuetudinis principijs & dein- 
ceps interpretibus Platone & Aristotele, & ijs, qui hos secuti sunt Cicerone, Varrone, & simili- 
bus. Hoc est instrumentum rerum & verborum ubi summatim grammatica, dialectica, rhetorica 
(Lemgoviae: Apud Johannem Schuhenum, 1561) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 0 53.8° Helmst. (3)]; 
Bernhardus Copius: Partitiones rhetoricae ex Platone & Aristotele et eorum interpretibus Cice¬ 
rone praesertim Quintiliano, Philippo (Lemgoviae: Apud Johannem Schuhenum, 1561) [Wol- 
fenbiittel HAB: 0 53.8° Helmst. (2)]; Sebashanus Foxius Morzillus (see footnote 28); Johan¬ 
nes NELDELIUS: Copulatio animae & corporis in homine, aliquot thesium & conciusionum sen- 
tentijs explicata & ad disputandum proposita ex fontibus doctrinae Platonicae atque Aristotelicae, 
in Academia Lipsiensi ((Lipsiae): (Johannes Rhamba excudebat) (Ad Septimum Idus Aprilis 
1576)) [Chicago, Newberry Library: Ca$e/B/511/,616]. While the manner in which Plato was 
used in philosophical writings in sixteenth century Central Europe has not yet been studied, a 
recent monograph on the use of Plato in Renaissance Italy does mention a number of sixteenth- 
century Central European authors who translated and/or commentated upon Plato*s writings; 
see James Hankins: Plato in the Italian Renaissance. 2 Vols., Columbia Series in the Classical 
Tradition 17 (Leiden, New York 1990). 

31 Philosophical writings such as those referred to in footnote 27 above — i. e., in which Pla- 
TO*s name is mentioned prominently - appear to have become rare in Central Europe by the end 
of the sixteenth century. Concerning the use of Aristotle’s writings in Central Europe during 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries refer to the following article: Joseph S. Freedman: 
Aristotle and the Content of Philosophy Instruction at Central European Schools and Universi¬ 
ties during the Reformation Era (1500-1650), In: Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society 137, no. 2 Qune 1993) 213-253. 

32 For example, see the following: Hermannus SchottenniuS: Ratio sive methodus latinum 
discendi sermonem, arte usu & exercitio . .. possit loquendo promptior fieri (Coioniae: (In offi- 
cina literaria Petri Quentel) (1526 mense Septembri)) [Washington, DC, Folger Library: 
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It was not until about the year 1550, however, that method became a 
concept of major significance. 33 From that time onwards, works devoted 
primarily or exclusively to the concept of method began to be published in 
Central Europe. 34 And after the year 1550, Protestants throughout Europe 
who wrote logic textbooks usually included a chapter or a section on method 
therein. 

The development of the concept of method had an important impact upon 
Central European schools and universities. This concept was used in order 
to develop relatively uniform teaching methods which could be applied to a 
multitude of different and quite diverse academic disciplines. It could be 
argued that the emergence of the concept of method played an important 
role in the evolution of the modern discipline of education. 

The terminology used to define and/or describe method in nineteen 
different texts on logic is presented in table L. 35 Method was usually closely 

170 917]; Donati methodus ((Norinbergae): (Apud Jo. Petreium) (1529)) [University of Illinois: 
uncatalogued]; Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus: Opus de conscribendis epistolis .. . Metho¬ 
dus conscribendi epistolas, autore Christophoro Hegendorphino, propter studiosorum utilitatem 
adiecta (Argentinae: Ex officina Joan. Alberti, 1534 (mense Mar.)) [University of Illinois: x475/ 
M481/1533 (2)]; Joannes Hasfurtus Virdingus: Nova medicinae methodus, nunc primum & 
condita & aedita, ex mathematica ratione morbus curandi (Ettelingae: (Impressum per Valenti- 
NUM Kobian) 1532 (mense Februarij)) [University of Michigan, Taubman Medical Library: 
610.8/V813n]; Erasmus Sarcerius: Methodus divinae scripturae loca praecipus explicans (Halae 
Suevor. 1539) [University of Illinois: Stonehill 209]; Simon Grynaeus: Aristotelis philosopho- 
rum principis octavus Topicorum liber, absolutum quandam disputandi methodum continens, 
doctissimisque annotationibus D. Simonis Grynaei illustratus (Rasileae: (Per Hieronymum Cu- 
RIONEM) 1545) [University of Illinois: 881/A8 ot. g]. Also see the discussion given in Walter 
J. Ong: Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge/Mass. 1958) 230-240. 

33 Concerning the concept of method, see Neal W. Gilbert: Renaissance Concepts of Method 
(New York 1960). 

34 For example, see the following: Henricus Dauberus, praes. and Casparus Munichius, 
resp.: Disputatio logica de methodo , .. gratia philosophiae studiosis publice examinandam pro- 
ponit (Herbornae Nassoviorum: Ex officina Christophori Corvini, 1605) [Wiesbaden LB: 
Gs 8420 (Herbomer Dissertationen, Daniel-Fuchs, la)]; Nicolaus Hemmingius: De methodis 
libri duo (Lipsiae: Excudebat Ernestus Voegelin, 1565) [Steinfurt-Burgsteinfurt GB: TheoL 
Oktav. Qu 6]; Michael Neander: Methodorum in omni genere artium brevis & succincta 
ucpriYH 01 ? (Basileae: Per Joannem Oporinum (Ex officina Joannis Oporini) (1556 Mense Martio)) 
[Miinchen SB: 8° Enc. 162]; JODOCUS WlLLTCHlUS: De methodo omnium artium et disciplinarum 
informanda opusculum (Francofordij ad Viadrum: Johannes Eichorn, 1550) [Berlin (West) SB: 
A 1573 (1)]. 

35 See the following passages of these works: 1 . WiLDENBERGius 1546 (footnote 24) 42 and WiL- 
Denbergius 1553 (footnote 24) 44; 2. Philippus MelanchTHON: Opera quae supersunt omnia. 
Bd. 13, hg. von Carolus Gottlieb Bretschneider (Haiis Saxonum 1846) 513-752 (Erotemata 
dialectices ... Viteb. 1547) 573; 3. M. Neander (footnote 34), 25; 4. Abdias Praetorius: Com¬ 
pendium dialectices praecipua rudimenta continens (Witebergae: Excudebat JOHANNES Crato, 
1564) A3r [Hannover LB: P-A 1233 (1)]; 5. N. Hemmingius (footnote 34) 3; 6. David Schra- 
mus: Partitiones logicae et rhetoricae, ad verae methodi Rameae leges, in purioris logices studio¬ 
sorum gratiam conformatae (Francofurdi: Apud Joannem Wechelinum, 1589) 53 [Wolfenbiittel 
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related to or identified with order. One major reason for this emphasis on 
method as an important philosophical concept was as a response to the 
curricular changes - as outlined in tables H, I, and J - that affected Central 
European schools and universities in the early sixteenth century. By the 
1540s, philosophical disciplines were no longer regarded as parts of a unified 
whole. The concept of method apparently was viewed by many educators as 
a means to help restore unity and cohesion to philosophy instruction. 

Most of these discussions of method were written by Protestants; 
however, Roman Catholic educational institutions - and especially those 
which were established by or entrusted to the Jesuits - led the way in 
restoring unity to the philosophy curriculum in Central Europe in the 

HAB; AIv.: Cc 326 (2)]; 7. Elias Ehingerus, praes. and Joannes Schweiglinus, resp.: De me- 
thodis oxeqpi^ philosophica, publica disputatione in alma Witebergensi proposita . .. Ad diem 
17Julij (Witebergae: Excusa typis Simonis Gronenbergij, 15%) A2r-A3r [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 
201.24 Quodl. (14)]; 8. WlNANDUS Crucius: Dialectices Comelii Valerii partis iudicandi compen¬ 
dium in gratiam studiosae iuventutis scholarum trivalium per erotemata concinnatum, ediscendi 
causa (Coloniae Agrippinae: Apud Antonium Hierat, 1600) B78r [Darmstadt LHB: U 364/ 
10 (1)]; 9, H. Dauberus and C. Munchius (footnote 34) A2r-A2v; 10. Adamus Romanus, praes. 
and FranciscUS Vorstius, resp.: Disputationum logicarum decima de regula et norma disciplina- 
rum, seu de methodo & ordine ... ad d. 16. Calend. Manii (Typis Friderici Hartmanni biblio¬ 
polae, 1610) Q2r-Q2v [Marburg UB: XIV B 93 1111 (1)]; 11. Andreas Cramerus: Comparationum 
logicarum libri quatuor, dialecticae Philippeae examussim respondentes a . ., Christiano Becman- 
no .. . praelecti. . . nunc in usum Scholae Quedlinburgensis editi ((Magdaeburgi), (Typis Andre- 
ae Bezelii sumptibus Levini Bra tsar bibliopolae) (1610)) 1 [Hannover LB: P-A 118]; 12. An¬ 
dreas Crebs: Bedencken iiber Die Newe Didacticam, oder Vernunfftmessige Lehrkunst Eliae 
Bodini: nebenst einverleibtem Discurs, wie man die Institution oder Schulen Reformieren: die 
sprach und freyen Kunste fiiglich lemen sol (Gedruckt zu Konigsburgk: Bey Lorentz Segeba- 
den, 1626 (1625)) H2v [Wolfenbuttel HAB: Pb 404]; 13. Petrus Laurembergius: Pansophia, 
sive paedia philosophica: instructio generaiis, accurata, & solida, cognoscendum ambitum omni¬ 
um discipiinarum, quas humanae mentis disciplinarum, quas humanae mentis industria excognita- 
vit: Adjecta Uberalium plaerarumque; nonnull arum etiam illiberalium constitutione. Omnia ad 
methodum Aristotelicam (Rostochii: Litteris Joachimi Pedani acad. typ. sumptibus Johann. 
Hallervordi ibid, bibliopolae, 1633) 10-11 [Hannover LB: P-A 920 (2 an)]; 14. Johannes 
Brunnemannus: Enchiridion logicum ex Aristotele & Phihppo potissimum ita concinnatum 
(Francofurti: Impensis Melchioris Closemanni bibliop., 1639) 423 [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 20 
Log.]; 15. Petrus Meuderlinus: Encyclopediae philosophiae Alstedianiae ... in gratiam et usum 
studiosae juventutis philosophicae editum (Stuttgardiae: Typis Johannis Wyrichii ROsslini 
typographi Wirtemb. ordin., 1663)31 [Hannover LB: P-A 1078]; 16. Systema logicum... ad 
usum Gymnasii Gothani (Gothae: Typis Reyherianis exscrib. Joh. Mich. Schallius, 1669) 210, 
no. 26 [Marburg UB: XIV C 471]; 17. Bernhardus Teutscherus: Institutiones logicae ... duci- 
bus recta ratione 8c probatis Aristotelis interpretibus ... in usum scholasticae juventutis ., . tradi- 
tae (BUefeldiae: Sumptibus ipsius autoris impressit Justus TrAncher, 1677) 457 [Darmstadt 
LHB: U 398]; 18. Coelestinus Sfondrati: Cursus philosophicus Monasterii S. Galli. Bd. 1: Lo- 
gica (Ex typographia eiusdem Monasterij S. Galli per Jacobum Mullerum, 16%) 136 
[Koln UStB: P 3/75 (Bd. 1)]; 19, J[ohannes] E[berhardus] Schwelingius: Philosophiae recensio 
myriade thesium disputata alteram partem anno ... 1700 (Bremae: Typis Brauerianis, 1700) 52, 
194. 
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second half of the sixteenth century. 36 Table M outlines the curriculum of 
the Jesuit school in Prague in the year 15 56. 37 The following two points 
should be noted here. First, the entire spectrum of philosophical disciplines 
was offered at this school (alongside Latin and Greek). And second, 
instruction in languages, literature, elementary ethics, rhetoric, and poetics 
- i. e., those subjects which we can refer to as ^humanistic" - served as 
preparation for philosophy instruction. 

Within the Jesuit curriculum, the study of these humanistic subjects served 
as preparation for the study of philosophy; the order in which these subjects 
were studied is presented in table V. By the year 1560, the whole gambit of 
philosophical disciplines was being taught at some (but not all) Jesuit schools 
in Central Europe. 38 Short disputations - usually discussing selected points 
of doctrine from a group of philosophical disciplines - began to be published 
from the 1560s onwards as a result of this Jesuit instruction. 39 

At Protestant schools in Central Europe, these changes took somewhat 
longer. Although some philosophical disciplines were added to curricula of 
many Protestant schools during the decades after 1550, these schools did not 
begin to teach metaphysics until the final years of the sixteenth century. 
During the first half of the sixteenth century, Protestant schools usually 
consisted of between two and six ^grades" (classes). After 1550, they were 
often established as - or expanded into - multi-level schools. 40 An example 
of a school with two levels is the Lutheran academy in Lauingen; a synopsis 


36 Concerning the role of the Jesuits in Germany during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, see Karl Hengst: Jesuiten an Universitaten und Jesuitenuniversitaten. Quellen und 
Forschungen aus dem Gebiet der Geschichte. Neue Folge2 (Paderborn, Munchen 1981). 

37 Ordo lectionum, quae in Collegio Regio apud S. Clementem (Pragae) (1556), [Munchen, 
Archiv Oberdeutsche Provinz SJ: Msr. A 1/19, Seite 4], 

38 Refer to K. Hengst (footnote 36) 98, 109, 114, 126, 141. At the Jesuit University of Dillin- 
gen, metaphysics is mentioned in the University’s announcement of lectures for the year 1565; 
metaphysics does not begin to be offered there regularly until the 1578—1579 academic year. 
These announcements of lectures for the period from 1564 until 1614 - with the exception of the 
1602-1603 academic year - are preserved at Dillingen an der Donau, Studienbibliothek: XV y 
134, 192-243. 

39 For example, see the following: Ludovicus BackreliuS: Assertiones metaphysicae, phy- 
sicae, mathematicae, logicae, ethicae & rhetoricae, quae in studiorum instauratione disputabuntur 
Moguntiae in Collegio Archiepiscopali, Societatis Jesu (Moguntiae 1563) [Mainz StB: XIII n 4° 
331 a (1)]; Guilhelmus Wispeckius, praes.: Theses philosophicae in celeberrima Academia Ingoi- 
stadiana publice disputandae. Ad has autem theses respondebunt honesti adolescentes, ac perducti 
Baccalaurei Joannes Lang, Wolfgangus Pruckperger, Joannes Praun ... Ex poetica . . . rhetori- 
ca . . . logica . .. ethica .. . physica . .. metaphysica (Ingolstadij: Ex typographia Weis- 
senhorniana, 1565) [Munchen UB; H. lit. 176], 

40 For a discussion of this development with reference to relevant primary sources and secon¬ 
dary literature, see J. S. Freedman 1985 (footnote 22) 121, 141—142. 
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of the instruction offered at Lauingen in early 1579 is given in table N. 41 In 
1579 the lower division of this school consisted of four grades (lectiones 
classicae), which offered pre-university level instruction. Its upper division 
did not have grades, but was organized around public lectures (lectiones 
publicae) instead; it offered university level instruction in theology, in 
jurisprudence, and in a number of philosophical disciplines. 

The organizational and curricular changes which affected these Protestant 
institutions made themselves felt at Roman Catholic schools and universities 
as well. An example of a curriculum embodying Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant elements can be seen in table O, which presents curricular 
information on the University of Freiburg im Breisgau in the year 1593. 42 It 
remained Roman Catholic through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 43 

Although the curriculum of the Arts faculty at the University of Freiburg 
was not entrusted to the Jesuits until the year 1620, this Arts curriculum was 
quite similar to Jesuit curriculum in most respects by the year 1593. As was 
the case in Jesuit academic institutions, metaphysics, physics, and logic 
served as the basis of the philosophy curriculum; mathematics and ethics 
were also taught. And in order to prepare for this philosophy instruction, 
students at Freiburg studied grammar, poetics, and rhetoric as well as some 
history, Greek literature, and Latin literature. 

Yet as was customary at late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
multilevel Protestant schools, the University of Freiburg offered logic and 
rhetoric instruction both within its upper- and lower-level curriculum. And 
in contrast to Jesuit curriculum outlines prepared for individual Central 
European institutions, the 1593 outline of the Freiburg Arts curriculum 
contains discussion of teaching methods. In the case of the philosophy 
curriculum, these methods are spelled out succinctly, as reflected in A and B 
[c] of table O: in philosophy, the truth of theorems themselves must 
be investigated by looking at opposing viewpoints; Aristotle and 
„Peripatetics“ should be used in order to teach, defend, and explain 

41 Rectores et professores illustris Scholae Lauinganae. Rectore Nicolao Reusnero Iu- 
risconsulto. Anno 1579, 9. Kal. Maias, in progressionibus solennibus celebrata (Lauingae: Per 
Leonhardum Reinmichaelium typographum Palatinum excusa) G6r-G8r [Gottingen SUB: 8° 
Hist, lit. part. I, 4640]. 

42 Synopsis, ordo, et catalogus praelectionum, et exercitationum faculta[tis] artium, et classium 
eidem coniunctarum: una cum indice professorum, & auctorum, qui hoc anno 1593 in eadem fa- 
culta[te] artium & classibus Archigymnasij Friburgensis Brisgo[iae] docebuntur (Friburgi Bris- 
goiae: Apud Martinum Becklerum, 1593) [Freiburg UB: B 8980]. 

43 Theodor Kurrus: Die Jesuiten an der Universitat Freiburg i. Br. 1620-1773. Bd. 1. Beitra- 
ge zur Freiburger Wissenschafts- und Universitatsgeschichte 21 (Freiburg im Breisgau 1963). 
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philosophy whenever their judgments are correct. 44 This curriculum outline 
also mentions methods to be used in the study of literature and history (B of 
Table O). 

As has already been noted, the following three developments took place in 
Central Europe in the decades after 1550: 1. the introduction of metaphysics 
in Roman Catholic and Jesuit academic institutions, 2. the establishment of 
multi-level Protestant schools, and 3. the emergence of method as an 
important philosophical and pedagogical concept. Beginning in about the 
year 1570, a fourth development can be seen: the extensive diffusion of 
writings of Petrus Ramus - as well as those of his friend and disciple, Omer 
Talon — within Central Europe. 45 

Petrus Ramus’s discussions of the concept of method from the year 1546 
onwards closely paralleled similar discussions by Central European 
authors. 46 Yet the writings of Ramus and Talon did not begin to be used 
widely in Central Europe until the 1570s. 47 Table B presents a classification 
of philosophical disciplines given by Johannes Thomas Freigius, who was 
both an encyclopedist and an avid disciple of Ramus. 48 In the 1570s and early 
1580s, Freigius taught at both the University of Freiburg and the Altdorf 
Academy. He used Ramus’s methods and writings within numerous 
publications concerning wide range of academic subject matters. 49 Freigius 
apparently wanted to convince his contemporaries to do so the same; his 
efforts to do so, however, remained largely without success. 


44 „Omnia vero ex sententia Aristotelis, & Peripateticorum ubi quidem recte senserunt, do- 
centur, defenduntur, & explicantur. rt Synopsis, ordo, et catalogus praelectionum, et ex- 
ercitationum faculta[tis] artium, et classium eidem coniunctarum: una cum indice professorum, & 
auctorum, qui hoc anno 1593 in eadem faculta[te] artium & classibus Archigymnasii Ar- 
chigymnasij Friburgensis Brisgo[iae] docebuntur (Friburgi Brisgoiae: Apud MARTINUM BECKLE- 
rum, 1593) A3r [Freiburg UB: B8980], This eclectic view expressed with respect to Aristotle 
was not uncommon during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; refer to the discussion in 
J. S. Freedman: Aristotle (footnote 31) 225-234, 244-253, 

45 The following two articles by Peter Sharratt present good bibliographical surveys of 
recent work on Petrus Ramus: Peter Sharratt: The Present State of Ramus Studies. In: Studi 
francesci 47-48, anno 16, fascicolo2-3 (Maggio-Dieembre 1972) 201-213; Ders.: Recent Work 
on Peter Ramus (1970-1986). In: Rhetorica5, no. 1 (Winter 1987) 7-58. 

46 See W. J. Ong: Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue (footnote 32) 245-269. 

47 See W. J. Ong: Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue (footnote 32) 296. 

48 Concerning the life and writings of Freigius, see: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 56 Bde. 
(Leipzig 1875-1912) 7 (1877) 341-343. 

49 For example, see the following: JOANNES Thomas FREIGIUS: Ciceronianus ... in quo: ex Ci- 
ceronis monumentis, ratio instituendi locos communes demonstrata: & eloquentia cum philoso- 
phia coniuncta, descripta est (Basileae: Per Sebastianum Henricpetri (1579 mense Augusto)) 
[Munster UB: S 2 7055]; Joannes Thomas Freigius: Paedagogus. Hoc est, libellus ostendens qua 
ratione prima artium initia pueris quam facillime tradi possint (Basileae: Per Sebastianum Hen¬ 
ricpetri (1582 Mense Septembri)) [Hannover LB: P-A 572]; also see footnote 48. 
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The information given in table P gives one indication as to why Freigius 
may have failed these efforts. 50 On the basis of this table, it is evident that 
the use of writings by Ramus and Talon at Central European Academic 
institutions was mainly limited to the disciplines of logic and rhetoric 
(followed by grammar). Ramus wrote textbooks on logic, rhetoric, 

50 Refer to the following printed works and manuscripts with respect to the twenty-six ex- 
amples given in table P (1—26): 1, Brevis index lectionum et exercitiorum quibus (si Deus volet) 
his aestivis mensibus naviter incumbemus in schola huius clarissimae reipub. (Bremae 1566) 
[Wolfenbiittel HAB: 95.10 Quodl. 2° (296)]; 2. Brevis artium et lectionum index, quibus Deo 
praeside, aestate veniente, anni 68. in schola Bremensi naviter intendemus ([s. 1.] 1568) A3v [Bre¬ 
men UB: Brem. b.446 (nr. 10)]; 3. Vogeler, Eduard: Geschichte des Soester Archigymnasiums. 
1. Teil: Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht des Archigymnasiums zu Soest fur das Schul- 
jahr 1882/83 (Soest 1883) 14-16 (Programma M, Moysis Gummersbach rect. Scholae Susatens. 
forma patente editum ac. 1569) 14; 4. Rector novae scholae Corbachiensis Lazarus Schonerus . . . 
[Lehrplan, Schule zu Corbach, 1578] [Marburg SA: 115 Waldeck Aeltere Kanzeleien, 8 Schu- 
len 6]; 5. Consilia undt bedencken des Schulraths und Professorum zue Herborn . .. Anno 1587 
[Wiesbaden SA: Abt. 171, Nr. H 322c, 8b-46 (20, 37, 38)]; 6. Von der Lateinschule zum Gymna¬ 
sium Laurentianum Warendorf (Warendorf 1979) 35 (Rector Scholae Warendorpensis . . . 1594, 
Index praelectionum per classes distributes) [the original manuscript is in Munster, Bistumsar- 
chiv: G. V. Wdf, St. Laurentius A 51]; 7. Diataxis studiorum in Schola Lemgoviensi, promulgata 
anno salutis 1597 (MarTINUS Hopingk Rector.) (Lemgoviae: Apud haeredes Conradi Gro- 
thenii, 1597) [Lemgo St A: Bibliothek, nr. 359]; 8. Delineatio lectionum Paedagogij Gottin- 
genis . . . den 12ten Septembris Anno [15]98 [Gottingen StA: Altes Aktenarchiv (Schulsachen, 
Lateinschule), Nr. 10, BL 2b-2f]; 9. Friedrich Koldewey: Braunschweigische Schulordnungen 
von den altesten Zeiten bis zum Jahre 1828, Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica 1 (Berlin: 1906) 
157-161 (Elenchus lectionum Scholae Catharinianae) 157; 10. ’EvSeiIls Scholae Bremanae . . . 
rectore Andrea Wedemejero, inde ab autumno anni praesentis 1600 deinceps administrandae (Bre¬ 
mae: Excudebat Johannes Wesselius, 1600), B2r-B3r [Bremen UB: Brem. b,446 (nr. 13)]; 11. 
F. Koldewey (see no. 9 above) 149-153 (Elenchus lectionum et exercitionum huius semestris in 
Schola Martiniana .. . Anno 1603) 149, 152; 12. Elenchus Gymnasii Bremani: ad singularis cujus- 
dam, quae Senatus Bremani pietas est, liberalitatis: universorumque studiorum & laborum rati¬ 
on em reddendam: repetitus inde ab autumno anni 1606 exemplisque pecularium quarundam ex- 
ercitationum declaratus. Leges quoque eiusdem Gymnasii ac scholae loco postremo sunt additae 
(Bremae: Excudebat Johannes Wesselius, 1606) 11-13, 25-26, 28-29 [Bremen SA: Biblio¬ 
thek 23 Af (2)]; 13. Henricus Holscherus: Ataypaq)f| instaurationis & institutionis Scholae 
Hannoveranae ., . Anno 1607 (Witebergae: Excudebat Laurentius Seuberlich, 1607) A4v 
[Hannover LB: C 4232 4° (Band 1) (4)]; 14. Hermann W assersch L eben : Die altesten Privilegien 
und Statuten der Ludoviciana. Programm .. . der Landesuniversitat (Giefien) (GieBen 1881) 9-24 
(Privilegia et leges ,. . Academiae Giessenae ... 12. Octobr. ann. 1607) (21); 15. M. Johannes 
GlSENIUS . . . Facultatis Philosophicae Wittebergae Adjunctus et designatus Gymnasii Lemgoviani 
rector . . , Anno 1610. Designatio lectionum, exercitationum et disputationum [Lemgo StA: (in) 
A 3240]; 16. Lurz, Georg (Hg.): Mittelschulgeschichtliche Dokumente Altbayems, einschliefi- 
lich Regensburgs. Bd. 2: Seit der Neuorganisation des Schulwesens in der Zweiten Haifte des 
16. Jahrhunderts bis zur Sakularisation. Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica 42 (Berlin 1908) 
484—498 (Idea scholastica gymnasii Poetici Ratisbonensis sive lectionum classicarum . .. 1615) 
496; 17. M. Rohling: Stadthagens Lateinschule, Gymnasium und Universitat. 1571—1621. In: 
Mitteilungen des Vereins fur schaumburg-lippische Geschichte, Altertumer und Landeskunde 7 
(Biickeburg 1939) 79—148 (Rector et professores Illustri Gymnasii Schawenburgici . . . Domi¬ 
nica XVII. a Festo SS. Trinitatis, Anno 1617) after 144; 18. Didascalia Susatensis, exhibens com- 
modissimam normam et form am docendi ac discendi, in celebri Guestphalorum Susato usur- 
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grammar, geometry, and arithmetic. Talon wrote textbooks on rhetoric. 
Neither Ramus nor Talon wrote successful textbooks on metaphysics, 
physics, ethics, family life, or politics. 51 Elucidation of the reasons why 
Ramus’s writings were used in Central Europe at some academic institutions 
and not at others is the subject of a separate article. 52 On the basis of the 
information presented in that article and in table P, the following point can 
be made here: the writings of Ramus and Talon simply had too narrow a 
subject scope for them to serve as a foundation for encyclopedic 
philosophical writings. 

All four of these post-1550 developments — that is, 1. the introduction of 
metaphysics in Roman Catholic and Jesuit academic institutions, 2. the 
establishment of multi-level Protestant schools, 3. the emergence of method 
as an important philosophical and pedagogical concept, 4. the diffusion of 
the writings of Ramus and Talon - continued in Central Europe well into 
the seventeenth century. Before turning to developments unique to the 
period after the year 1600, however, some discussion of the term 
encyclopaedia and its synonyms during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is warranted. 

pandum *. . cum generali elencho selectorum authorum in quavis classe proponendorum (Susati: 
Officina typographica Joannis Zeisenii, 1618) 33 [Soest StB: Ss 1018 (Rara)]; 19. Index lec- 
tionum, hac hyeme [aestate] habendarum in Illustri Schola Nassovica Herbornensi Publica ... in 
utroque Paedagogeo, Herbornensi et Sigenensi.. . Inchoabunt lectiones 8. die Octobris Anno 
1621 [29 d, Apr. a. 1622] [Wiesbaden LB: Abt. 95* Nr. 1750 2 (anno 1621 u. 1622)]; 20. Diehl, 
Wilhelm (Hg.): Die Schulordnungen des Grofiherzogtums Hessen. Monumenta Germaniae Pae- 
dagogica 27 (Berlin 1903) 8-13 (Elenchus iectionum Paedagogicarum Marpurgi... 29 Decembris 
1624) 9-10; the original manuscript is in Darmstadt SA: E6/B, 7/1, 134-135; 21. H. SUHLE: 
Herzogliches Friedrichs-Realgymnasium zu Dessau. VI. Jahresbericht. .. fur das Schuljahr 
1887-1888 .. . Beitrage zur Geschichte der Fiirstlichen Schule zu Dessau I. 1536-1628 (Dessau 
1888) 19-25 (Lehrplan vom Jahre 1625) 24; 22. Index Iectionum, hac hyeme [aestate] habendarum 
in Illustri Schola Nassovica Herbornensi Publica ... in Paedagogeo, Herbornensi .. . Inchoabunt 
lectiones Calendis Octobris Anno 1627 [D. 21. April 1628] [Wiesbaden LB: Abt. 95, Nr. 1750 2 
(anno 1627 u. 1628)]; 23. Hans Georg Gundel (Hg.): Statuta Academiae Marburgensis deinde 
Gissensis de anno 1629. Veroff entlichu ngen der historischen Kommission fur Hessen 44 (Mar¬ 
burg 1982) 154 [the original manuscript is in Giefien SA: Hs 33b = HsB]; 24. Adolf KlEINE: Ge¬ 
schichte des Weseler Gymnasiums von den altesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart (Wesel 1882) 
second pagination, 10-16 (Sciagraphia Gymnasii Vesaliensis, quae hujus scholas, lectiones, ex- 
ercitia, sumptus, disciplinam ac leges exhibet. Vesaliae: Typis Martini Hess pros tat apud Iohan- 
nem VOGELPOT bibliopolam, 1632) 14; 25. Index Iectionum et exercitationum, in Illustri Schola 
Bremensi, Deo volente, proxima hieme anni 1638 habendarum (Bremae: Apud BertholDUM DE 
Villier, 1638) [Bremen SA: (in) 2.-ad T.5. a.l. a. Nr. 6]; 26. Rectores et professores . . . Her- 
bornensis . ., Lectiones pro studios is publicis . . . illustris Paedagogei . . . 1652 [Wiesbaden SA: 
Abt. 95, Nr. 1750 1 (anno 1652)]. 

51 This is apparent from the bibliographical information on Ramus and Talon given within 
Walter). Ong: Ramus and Talon Inventory (Cambridge/Mass. 1958), 

52 Refer to J, S. Freedman: The Diffusion of the Writings of Petrus Ramus in Central Europe, 
c. 1570-c. 1630. In: Renaissance Quarterly 46, no, 1 (Spring 1993) 98-152. 
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The manner in which 25 sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writings refer 
to encyclopaedia and other related terms is presented in table Q. 53 Of these 
25 writings, 19 are from the seventeenth century; as was observed earlier, 
sixteenth-century Central Europe produced relatively few encyclopedic 
philosophical works. Turning to I (following number 25) of table Q, it can 

53 See the following passages in these 25 works: 1. Joannes Reuschius: Declamatio de vero 
philosopho, et philosophiae origine, ac partitione ((Lipsiae) (Ex aedibus Valentini Schumann), 
(1518)) A2r [Stuttgart LB: HB 317 K]; 2. J. Aventinus (Table E, no. 5 and footnote 8) title page; 
3. P, Scalichius (footnote 3) title page, 596 (nos. 2, 13); 4. Leopoldus Dickius: De optima stu- 
diorum ratione, idque in omni facultatum genere, methodus ([s. 1.] 1564) 18-19 [University of Il¬ 
linois: Baldwin 15]; 5. J. T. Freigius (footnote 5)): (4v; 6. R. Goclenius (Table E, no. 24 and 
footnote 8) A4r (nos. 13, 15); 7. Joan[nes] a WouveR: De polymathia tractatio ([s. 1.]: Ex biblio- 
polio Frobeniano, 1603) [Mannheim UB: L 110/D64] 15, 16, 211; 8. Clemens Timplerus: Meta- 
physicae systema methodicum, libris quinque per theoremata et problemata selecta concinnatum. 
Cui ... in principio accessit eiusdem technologia: hoc est, tractatus generalis et utilissimus de na- 
tura & differentiis artium liberalium (Flanoviae: Apud PeTRUM Antonium, 1616), first pagina¬ 
tion, 1, 4 [Freiburg UB: B2272bi]. Also refer to the 1606 edition of this same work (Hanoviae: 
Apud Guilifxmum Antonium) [Freiburg UB: B 2272b]; 9. Matthias Martintus: Idea me¬ 
thod ica et brevis encyclopediae, seu adumbratio universitatis, in duos distincta hbellos (Her- 
bornae Nassoviorum: Ex officina Christophori Corvini, 1606) title page [Koln UStB: P 1/32]; 
10. Johan-Henricus Alstedius, praes. and Guilielmus Pistorius, resp,: Heptas problematica: 
De philosophiae naturae et studio . . . proposita in celebri Nassoviorum Herbornea ([s. 1.]: 1611) 
Blv [Wiesbaden LB: Gs 8420 (Herborner Dissenationen, Alsted I (2))]; 11. [Wolegangus] Rati- 
chius: Encyclopaedia: pro Didactica Ratichii (Cothenis Anhaltinorum 1619) 3 [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: 289.1 Quodl.(5)]; 12. A. Crebs (footnote 35) table 1; 13. P. Laurembergius (footnote 35) 
title page; 14. Henricus Nicolai: Pansophia liberalis. Tabellis succincte ordinateque com- 
prehensa & repraesentata. Objecta disciplinarum liberalium omnium . .. adaequate determi- 
nans . . . comprehensio ejus infigi possit (Dantisci: Ex typographeo Georgii Rhf.TII, 1646) 1 
[Wiesbaden LB: T 7024]; 15. Michael Eiflf.RuS: Primordia pansophiae naturam et culturam ejus 
explicantia facili methodo delineata ([s. 1.]: Literis Reusnerianis, 1652) 51, 52, 56-62 [Berlin 
(West) SB: A 5086]; 16. Johannes Micraf.lius: Lexicon philosophicum terminorum philosophis 
usitatorum, mit einer Einleitung von Lutz Geldsetzer (Stetini: Impensis Jeremiah Mamphrasii 
typis Michaelis Hopfneri, 1662, Fotomechan. ND Diisseldorf 1966) 391, 437. This work was 
first published in 1653 (Jenae: Impensis Je:remiae Mamphraisii bibliop. Stetinensis typis Casparis 
Freyschmidu) [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 0 7.4° Helmst.]; 17. Johannes Henricus Bistereeldius: 
Isagoge encyclopaedica, seu primis encyclopaediae principiis tractatus vere aureus. Studio Jo- 
HANNIS Mellet (Basileae: Impensis Emanuelis Konig et filiorum, 1661) 8 [Wiesbaden LB: 
Ae51]; 18. P. Meuderlinus (footnote 35) 3, 5; 19. Josephus Seizius: Isagoge encyclopaediam 
philosophicam, vel generalis in omnes liberales disciplinas introductio, earum naturam & structu- 
ram universalem monstrans; jam annos vicenos, in usum Philosophiae tyronum Halensium, ex 
optimis authoribus collecta, & tabellis synopticis expressa ([s. 1.]: Typis ibidem excudit 
Johan-Rejnhardus Laidig, 1665) Air [Tubingen UB: Aa49 (4°) R]; 20. [Johann Heinrich 
Ursinus]: Encyclopaedia scholastica, sive artium quas vocant liberalium prima rudimenta . . . pro 
Gymnasio Ratisponensi (Norimbergae: Sumptibus haeredum JOHANNIS TAUBERI typis CHRISTO- 
PHORi Gerhardi, 1665) second pagination, 3 [Hannover LB: P-A 1575]; 21. Valentinus From- 
men; Isagoge philosophica, in qua disciplinae philosophicae omnes, reales & instrumentales, me- 
thodice & succincte adumbrantur . . . Wittebergae proposita & maximam partem publice ventilata 
(Brandenburgi: Typis Matthaei Mulleri, 1665) 3-4 [Gottingen SUB: 8° Did. 186/55]; 22. 
Johannes Jonstonus: Polymathiae philologicae, seu totius rerum universitatis ad suos ordines 
revocatae adumbratio horis subsecivis . . . concinnata (Francofurti & Lipsiae: Sumptibus Esaiae 
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be noted that the term encyclopaedia was used to refer to the following: a. 
philosophy or all philosophical disciplines, b. all disciplines or all liberal 
disciplines, c. the liberal arts or all arts, d. science, and e. all arts and 
sciences. 

In addition, the terms polymathia and pansophia were often used 
analogously with the term encyclopaedia. All three terms were frequently 
used to refer to philosophy, i. e., to the whole spectrum of philosophical 
disciplines. Many seventeenth-century encyclopedias were in fact 
philosophical encyclopedias. In some of these encyclopedias, 
non-philosophical subject matter — e. g., the mechanical arts, medicine, 
jurisprudence, and theology — was placed within the context of (or directly 
subsumed under) philosophy. 54 When discussing encyclopaedia and 
analogous concepts, seventeenth-century authors often mentioned methodus 
and/or systema. In connection with table I, it was noted that the term 
metbodns began to have a significant impact in about the year 1550. The 
term systema , on the other hand, does not appear until the end of the 
sixteenth century. 55 


Fellgibei bibliop, Wratislav., 1667) 1 [Berlin (West) SB: A 5180]; 23. Pansophia seu encyclopaedia 
ac summa omnium artium liberalium & illiberalium, ut & facultatum, absoluta, completa, hac 
methodo, ac perfectior, hue usque non visa .. . omnibus . , . locosque communes adornantibus 
scitu pernecessaria domini Hieremiae Aeschelii . , . sibi ipsi saltern, pro memoria, ac discipulis 
illustribus, collecta & concinnata ab anno 1607 usque ad annum 1667, title page [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: Leichpredigtensamrnlung Stolberg, Beilage zu Nr. 3661]; 24. VALERIUS JASCHIUS: Synopsis 
pansophiae complectens disciplinas omnes tarn principales quam instrumentales, edita et co- 
rollariis aucta a Valerio Jaschio . , . Rectore Collegii Schol. Colb. (Colbergae: Imprimebat Ber- 
gerus Campius, 1677) title page, 1 [Gottingen SUB: Th. Pol. 278/15 (2)]; 25. Johannes Erne 
stljs Mullerus, praes. and Georgius Christoph. Andreae, resp.: Dissertatio de polymathia 
philosophica, quam indultu inclutae facultatis philosophicae in Academia Lipsiensi ... ad d. 
18. Januar 1688 (Typis Goezianis) A3r [Berlin (West) SB: A 3-3,5]. 

54 For example, see the following: J. H. Alstedius, 1620 {footnote 6); M. Martinius (foot¬ 
note 53); P. Meuderlinus (footnote 35); J. Seizius (footnote 53). 

55 From the late sixteenth century onwards, the term theatrum is occasionally used in the titles 
of philosophical writings which are systematic" insofar as they intend to provide a relatively 
comprehensive and systematic overview of an entire philosophical discipline; see Carolus Grue- 
ber, praes., Joannes Georgius Lautter, resp., and Joannes Richardus Mayr, resp.: Theatrum 
naturae ex octo libris Physicis generaliter explicatum, et in . . . Universitate Salisburgensi . . . pub- 
licae disputationis expositum . . . Anno 1662 Die 5 Iulij (Salisburgi: Typis Joannis BapTISTAE 
Mayr, 1662) [Eichstatt UB: C 697]; Christophorus Mylius: Theatrum universitatis rerum (Ba- 
sileae: Ex officina Joannis Oporini, 1557 Mense Martio) [Miinchen SB: Enc. 19 m 2°]; Hierony 
mus Praetorius: Theatrum ethicum & politicum (Jenae: Sumtibus Johannis Reiffenbergeri ty¬ 
pis viduae Weidnerianae, 1634) [Hannover LB: P-A 80 (2)]; Christophorus Preibisius, praes. 
and Jo. Elias Rew, resp.: Theatrum Aristotelicum pandens doctrinam librorum IX Nicomachio- 
rum . . . publieeque disceptatum in incluto Noricorum Athenaeo (Altdorfii: E chalcographeo 
Joh. Henrici Schonnerstedt, 1665) [Eichstatt UB: C652]; Wilhelmus Stratemannus: Thea- 
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In the course of the seventeenth century, hundreds of textbooks on 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy contained the term systema (which 
can be translated into English as „system“ or „systematic textbook") within 
their titles. 56 Yet, unlike methodus , systema is rarely defined or described. 
Clemens Timpler (1563/4—1624) gives one of the few extant 
seventeenth-century definitions of system. According to him, a system is a 
complete body of doctrine consisting of diverse parts; when such a system is 
(well) ordered with the use of (what he refers to as) the laws of method, then 
it is a methodical system. 57 


trum metaphysicium ... in inclyta Salana [d. h. Universitat Jena] concinnatum (Amstadii: 
Sumptibus Christiani a Saher bibliopolae Erffurdt Literatis Schmidanis, 1658) [Hannover LB: P- 
A 1496], Also see Johannes Henricus Alstedius: Theatrum scholasticum: in quo consiliarius 
philosophicus proponit & exponic I. Systema & Gymnasium Mnemonicum ... II. Gymnasium 
Logicum ... III. Systema & Gymnasium Oratorium, de perfectione linguae, & Methodo elo- 
quentiae (Herbornae Nassoviorum 1610) [Woifenbiittel HAB: 817,72 Theoi. (3)]; Jacobus Lor- 
hardus: Theatrum philosophicum; In quo artium ac disciplinarum philosophicarum pleramque 
omnium, Grammatices Latinae, Graecae, Hebreae: Logices; Rhetorices; Arithmetices; Geome- 
triae; Musices; Astronomices; Ethices; Physices; Metaphysices; praecepta in perpetuis schema- 
tismis ac typis . . , objiciuntur (Basileae: Typis Conradi Waldkirch, 1613) [Woifenbiittel HAB: 
201.13 Quodl.]; Jo. Henricus Suicerus: Compendium physicae Aristotelico-Cartesianae, in 
usum tironum methodo erotematica adornatum. Cui praefigitur breve & succinctum philosophiae 
theoreticae theatrum (Londini: Typis J. Leake pro Eduardo Hall apud Cantabrigienses biblio- 
pola, 1687) [University of Illinois: x500/Sch9c]. Christophorus Helvicus equates theatrum with 
systema in his Theatrum historicum: sive chronologiae systema novum: aqualibus centuriarum & 
decadum intervallis ,. . Opus ad omnium facultatum studia accommodatum (Giessae Hessorum: 
Excudebat Nicolaus Hampelius typogr. academ., 1609) [London BL: 747. c.22(l)]. In 1593, 
Joannes Pernottus appears to equate the term amphitheatrum with theatrum; see Joannes Per- 
NOTTUS S. J.: De totius universi amphitheatro philosophema, ad disputationem pro ultimo in phi- 
losophia honore triplicem, anno 1593 in Herbipolensium Orthodoxa Academia (Wirceburgi: Ex¬ 
cudebat Georgius Fleischmannus, 1593) [Stuttgart LB (Hs. Abt.): Cod. Theoi. et Philos. 4° 393 
(Druck 2)]. Ann Blair has constructed a typology of various works on subject matter of thea¬ 
trum of the period from 1550 to 1700; see Ann Blair: Restaging Jean Bodin: The universae natu¬ 
rae theatrum in its Cultural Context (Ph. D. diss., Princeton University 1990) 384-415. 

56 Refer to the discussion and extensive bibliography given in Otto Ritschl: System und sy- 
stematische Methode in der Geschichte des wissenschaftlichen Sprachgebrauchs und der philoso- 
phischen Methodologie. Programm zur Feier des Gedachmisses . .. am 3. August 1906 (Bonn 
1906). 

Timplerus 1616 (no. 8 in footnote 53) first pagination, 1, 4 as well as no. 8 of table Q. Tim- 
pler’s discussion of methodical system appears within his short treatise on the liberal arts ( Tech - 
nologia), which was published together with his textbook on metaphysics in the years 1606, 1607, 
1608, 1612, and 1616; refer to J. S. Freedman: European Academic Philosophy in the Late Six¬ 
teenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries. The Life, Significance, and Philosophy of Clemens Timp¬ 
ler (1563/4-1624) 2 Bde. (Studien und Materialien zur Geschichte der Philosophic 27) (Hildes- 
heim and New York 1988) Bd. 1, 738. Bartholomeus Kfckermann, who briefly was a student 
of Timpler’s, discusses the concept of system at some length; see Bartholomaeus Kecker- 
mannus: Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo, naturam philosophiae explicates, et rati- 
onem eius turn docendae, turn discendae monstrantes; publicis praelectionibus propositi, & cursui 
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In Alsted’s treatise on philosophical method, methodus and systema are 
both closely linked to his concept of encyclopaedia. The content of this 
treatise is outlined in table R. 58 It is evident here that Alsted wishes to make 
general philosophical vocabularies a basic unifying principle for all of those 
academic disciplines which together combine to constitute an 
encyclopedia. 59 

Alsted also believes that individual philosophical disciplines should be 
taught using four different kinds of works: 1. the lexicon , 2. the praecognita, 
3. the systema , and 4. the gymnasium . 60 He discusses the parts of the systema 
at some length. 61 The concept of method plays a major role within his 
systema as well as within his praecognita and his gymnasium . 62 

Table S lists 23 examples of encyclopedic philosophical writings which 
appeared in Central Europe during the seventeenth century. 63 As is evident 
from I. at the beginning of table S, interdisciplinary philosophical writings 
appeared during the entire seventeenth century. The emphasis on logic, 
physics, and metaphysics within the Jesuit philosophy curriculum was a 
major factor contributing to the publication of many encyclopedic 
philosophical works on these three disciplines in Central Europe after the 


philosophico praemissi, in Gymnasio Dantiscano (Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1607) 
133-135 [Gottingen SUB: 8° Philos. I, 37] and Bartholomaeus Keckermannus: Systematis lo- 
gici plenioris pars altera, quae est specialis; continens usum & exercitationem artis logicae, ante- 
hac Gymnasium logicum appellata; nunc recognita, & variae aucta ab autore (Hanoviae: Apud 
Guilelmum Antonium, 1609) tt^ r ”tt5r [Braunschweig StB: C 157 8° (3)]. Concerning 
Keckermann’s career and writings see J. S. Freedman 1988 (this footnote) 332-333, 473-474. 

58 Johannes Henricus Alstedius: Panacea philosophica; id est, facilis, nova, et accurata me- 
thodus docendi & discendi universam encyclopaediam, septem sectionibus distincta . .. Accessit 
ejusdem criticus, De infinito harmonico philosophiae Aristotelicae, Lullianae & Rameae. His ac- 
cedit consilium Clenardi de discenda lingua latina (Herbornae Nassoviorum 1610) [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: 403.17 Quodl.(3)]. 

59 J, H. Alstedius 1610 (footnote 58) 14-17. 

60 J. H. Alstedius 1610 (footnote 58) 13, 20. 

61 J. H. Alstedius 1610 (footnote 58) 34-36. Alsted’s discussion of systema is essentially a 
rendition of the discussion thereof given by Keckermann; see Keckermann: Systematis logici 
plenioris pars altera (footnote 57) tt^r - tt^ r * 

62 B. Keckermann: Systematis logici plenioris pars altera (footnote 57) 20, 30—31, 35-36, 
38-39. 

Library locations and call numbers of those copies of these 23 writings cited in table S can be 
given as follows: 1. Munchen UB: 4° Philos. 149; 2. Miinchen SB: A. gr. b. 958; 3. Berlin (West) 
SB: Ni 7284; 4. Mainz StB: 612/6; 5. Wiesbaden LB: Ad 182; 6. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 201.13 
QuodL; 7. Berlin (West) SB: Ni 7316; 8. Tubingen UB: Aa 234 R; 9. Berlin (West) SB: A 4940 R; 
10. Tubingen UB: Aa62°; 11. Erlangen UB: Phs. I 51 (1); 12. Hannover LB: P-A 183(2); 13. 
Tubingen UB: Aa 243 8° R; 14. Wolfenbiittel HAB: 0 7.4° Helmst.; 15. Erlangen UB: Phs. 
IV 55 (2); 16. Hannover LB: P-A 1481; 17. Hannover LB: P-A 1575; 18. Hannover LB: P-A 642; 
19. Berlin (West) SB: Ni 7554; 20. Tubingen UB: Aa 80 4° R; 21. Darmstadt LHB: U 4/5; 22. 
Gottingen SUB: 8° Philos. II, 140; 23. Hannover LB: P-A 1434. 
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year 1600. 64 During the last half of the sixteenth century, interdisciplinary 
writings by Roman Catholic authors in Central Europe generally had been 
limited to short disputations and broadsheets. 65 The discipline of 
metaphysics became important in the seventeenth century; metaphysics is 
discussed within all of the works listed in table S. 66 

Works on the philosophy concept itself were published frequently after 
the year 1600 (II. of table S). Collections of axioms having philosophical 
content (IV. a of table S) continued to appear, but apparently not as often as 
in the sixteenth century. Some philosophical works in alphabetical 
dictionary form were published in Central Europe during the seventeenth 
century; the use of alphabetical order became more and more prevalent in 
philosophical as well as non-philosophical encyclopedias after the year 
1700. 67 Encyclopedic philosophical works of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were intended for students; it seems to have generally been 
believed that the systematic rather than alphabetical presentation of 
philosophical subject-matter was more appropriate for those students. 68 
Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, systema, methodus, ars, and scientia are 
among the authors and concepts which were frequently mentioned within 


64 Many of these seventeenth-century textbooks were written by members of Roman Catholic 
religious orders other than the Jesuits (for example, no. 21 of table S). Some Roman Catholics 
(both individual authors and corporate authors) published philosophical encyclopedias - which in 
many cases were given the name, ^Philosophical Course* (Cursus philosopbicus) — as multi-vol¬ 
ume sets. See the following examples: [Coelestinus Sfondrati]: Cursus philosophici Monasterii 
S. Galli, Bd. 2, Physica. Pars Prior (Ex typography eiusdem Monasterij S. Galli, 16%) Bd. 3: 
Physicae pars posterior cum metaphysica (Ex typography eiusdem Monasterij S. Galli, 1695) 
[Koln UStR: P 3/75 (Band 2, 1—2)]; Matthaeus Hoen: Philosophiae speculatricis Aristotelis 
Stagiritae, pars prima continens resolutionem logices .. . Ad usum almae facultatis artium & 
Gymnasiorum philosophicorum in generali Coloniensium studio collecta cum singulorum 
Gymnasiorum scitu (Coloniae Agrippinae: Sumptibus Petri Henningij bibliopolae, 1619) (?)2r- 
(?)3v [Koln UStB: G. B. II b 410 e (1)]; Sfondrati (footnote 35). 

65 Refer to the examples mentioned in footnote 38. 

66 Concerning the reemergence of metaphysics in Central Europe during the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury see the following monographs: Max Wundt: Die deutsche Schulmetaphysik des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts (Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur Philosophic und ihrer Geschichte 29) (Tubingen 
1939); Ulrich Gottfried Leinsle: Das Ding und die Methode. Methodische Konstitution und 
Gegenstand der friihen protestantischen Metaphysik. 2 Bde. (Augsburg 1985); Walter Sparn: 
Wiederkehr zur Metaphysik (Calwer Theologische Monographien. Reihe B, 4) (Stuttgart 1976). 

67 Refer to R. Collison (footnote 1) and U. Dierse (footnote 1); the encyclopedias mentioned 
in their works provide evidence of this development. 

65 Similarly, alphabetical library catalogs did not become common until after the year 1700; see 
Ladislaus BuzAs: German Library History, 800-1945, translated by WILLIAM D. Boyd and 
Irmgard H. Wolfe (Jefferson/N. C., London 1986) 277-279, 434-444. In addition, sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century dictionaries usually were not strictly alphabetical; see Giorgio Tonelli; 
A Short-Title List of Subject Dictionaries of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries 
as Aids to the History of Ideas (Warburg Institute Surveys 4) (London 1971). 
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the titles of encyclopedic philosophical works in seventeenth-century 
Central Europe (IV. and V. of table S). 69 Only 1 of the 23 writings listed in 
tableS (i. e., 17) actually mentions the term encyclopaedia within its title. 70 

The first years of the seventeenth century saw three concurrent 
developments in Central Europe. First, the metaphysics emerged as a 
preeminent philosophical discipline. Second, the the term systema began to 
be used in the titles of comprehensive textbooks on many philosophical as 
well as non-philosophical disciplines. Third, there was a sharp increase in the 
number of encyclopedic philosophical writings. Shortly before the year 
1620, there was a virtual explosion in the number of such writings, which 
then continued to appear commonly in Central Europe through the 
seventeenth century and thereafter. 

As indicated earlier, the discipline of metaphysics contains concepts 
relevant to all other philosophical disciplines. Just as works on metaphysics 
and interdisciplinary philosophical works disappeared together in the early 
sixteenth century, they began to reappear together at the end of that same 
century. Systematic textbooks on individual disciplines intended to cover the 
entire scope of those disciplines. This new emphasis on the comprehensive 
coverage of individual academic disciplines from the year 1600 onwards went 
hand-in-hand with the reemergence of encyclopedic philosophical writings 
which were intended as comprehensive philosophical textbooks. 

It must be noted, however, that in seventeenth-century Central Europe 
these encyclopedic philosophical writings mainly arose within the 
institutional context of schools and not within universities. The reasons for 
this can be partially explained with the aid of tables T through Z. Table T 
outlines the curriculum of the Halle Scbola illustris at the end of the second 
decade of the seventeenth century as presented by its principal, Sigismundus 
Evenius. 71 In the Halle school, all philosophical disciplines were taught in its 


69 Alstedius also refers to one of his own encyclopedic philosophical works as a theatrum; see 
footnote 55. Concerning Lavinheta’s work on Raymundus Lullius (no. 5 in table S) see Paulo 
Rossi: The Legacy of Ramon Lull in Sixteenth-Century Thought. In: Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies 5 (1961) 182-213 (207-211). 

70 For another example of a seventeenth century title using the term encyclopedia, see NICO¬ 
LAUS Andreas Granius, praes. and Jacobus Essenius, resp.: Encyclopaedias prima disputatio de 
definitione et divisione philosophiae . . . fiet disputatio in Auditorio majori 4 non. Octob. horis 
consuetis (Helmaestadii: Excudebat Jacobus Lucius, 1606) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 0 231.4° 
Helmst. (2)]. 

71 Sigismundus Evenius, praes., Joannes Stutzingus, resp. and Henricus Sannemannus, 
resp.: Methodi linguarum artiumque compendiosioris scholasticae demonstrata veritas, in Schola 
Hallensi illustri ad disputandum exercitij publici loco proposita . . . Habebitur ad 25. April, horis 
ante & pomerid. (Hallae Saxonum: Typis PETRI Fabri, 1620) [Hannover LB: P-A 503]; Paul 
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12 grades. By that time, Central European grade schools had begun to teach 
the entire scope of philosophical disciplines. At this school in Halle, all 
advanced subjects - including theoretical as well as practical philosophy - 
were to be taught with the use of methodical systems. 

Table U outlines the structure of and subject matters taught in the 
curriculum of the Herborn Academy in the year 1628. 72 At Herborn 
— where Alsted was a professor form 1610 until 1628 — the entire spectrum 
of philosophical disciplines was taught, with grammar instruction being 
confined to the lower level curriculum. Logical method was given special 
attention within the philosophy curriculum. The Herborn school curriculum 
in 1628 was organized in the same manner as was the Lauingen school 
curriculum in 1579 (see table N). Yet at Lauingen in 1579, philosophical 
disciplines were not taught as a unit, and some — including metaphysics — 
were not taught at all. At Herborn in 1628, instruction in philosophical 
disciplines was organized into a comprehensive component of the 
curriculum. 

On the basis of the Bamberg curriculum outlined in table V, it can be 
observed that the organization of Jesuit curriculum changed very little from 
the late sixteenth century up to the year 1646. 73 The disciplines taught within 
this curriculum remained essentially unchanged well into the eighteenth 
century. 74 In the year 1646 and thereafter, ^humanistic" subjects continued 
to be taught as preparation for the study of philosophy and theology. 

Tables W and Z outline the subject matters taught by the Philosophy 
Faculty of the University of Heidelberg in the year 1660 and by the 
Philosophy Faculty of the University of Marburg in the year 1695. 75 The 
professors at both of these universities were appointed to chairs which were 


STOTZNER: Sigismund Evenius. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Ratichianismus. Beilage zum Jah- 
resberichte des Gymnasiums zu Zwickau, Ostern 1895, Progr, Nr. 559 (Zwickau 1895) 22. 

72 See Index lectionum .. . 1627 [1628] (table P, no. 22 and footnote 50, no. 22). 

75 Georg M. Pachtler (Hg.); Ratio studiorum et institutiones scholasticae Societatis jesu per 
Germaniam olim vigentes collectae concinnatae dilucidatae. Bd. 3 (Osnabriick 1968) 260—262 
(Bamberger Lektionskatalog von 1646/47). 

74 The following broadsheet from the year 1769 serves as an illustration of this fact: Catalogus 
materiarum ac librorum, explicationum professores Societate Jesu in Gymnasiis Provinciae Ger- 
maniae Superioris auspicabuntur in renovatione studiorum ad festum S. Lucae Anno 1769 (Ingol- 
stadii: Typis Antonh Attenkhovfr typographi & bibliopegi academic!) [Munchen, Archiv der 
Oberdeutschen Provinz SJ: A 1/IQ]. 

75 Ordo lectionum publicarum privatorumque in illustrissima Universitate Heideibergensi ser- 
vandus inde ab hujus anni 1660 nundunis autumnalibus ([s. L]: Typis Aegidh Walteri Acade- 
miae Typographi, 1660) [Zurich ZB (Manuscripts Dept.): Ms. F.79, fol. 234]; Index lectionum et 
exercitationum publicorum et privatorum in universitate Marburgensi . . , proximo semestri aes- 
tivo habendorum, anno 1695 (Marburgi Cattorum: Typis haered. Joh. JODOCl KURSNERI academ. 
typogr., 1695) [Marburg SA: XIII A 1146]. 
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designated for specific philosophical disciplines. Those philosophical 
disciplines or sub-disciplines which did not fall within the competence of 
any professor received lesser or no attention within the curriculum of these 
philosophy faculties. 

During the early sixteenth century, Central European arts faculties moved 
away from teaching a wide spectrum of philosophical disciplines towards the 
establishment of professorial chairs for ancient languages and for some (to 
the exclusion of other) philosophical disciplines. In the course of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, these arts faculties increasingly 
became known as philosophy faculties. 76 Nonetheless, these same faculties 
continued to organize their academic instruction around professorial chairs 
into the eighteenth century. 77 Certain philosophical disciplines received 
more emphasis than others; there was no cohesive force which made the 
philosophical curriculum at the university level into a unified whole. 

At many seventeenth-century Central European schools, on the other 
hand, philosophy was taught as a cohesive and comprehensive unity. The 
examples of Halle (1618), Herborn (1628), and Bamberg (1646) were given 
in tables T, U, and V, respectively. To those can be added the examples of 
Soest in 1676 and Danzig in 1688 as presented in tables X and Y. 78 The entire 
scope of philosophical disciplines appears to have been taught at both 
Danzig and Soest; at Danzig this seems to have been done by a single 
teacher. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that the encyclopedic philosophical writings 
of seventeenth-century Europe usually arose within the context of schools, 
not universities. At some smaller schools, all philosophy instruction was in 
the hands of a single person. Such individuals were often motivated - or 
even required - to publish an encyclopedia in connection with their own 
interdisciplinary instruction. 


76 Refer to J. S. Freedman 1985 (footnote 22) 125. 

77 For example, see the following: Anzeige der Vorlesungen, welche im Sommerhalbjahre von 
2te May bis zu Ende Septembers 1785 auf der Hohen Schule zu Heidelberg gehalten werden 
(Heidelberg: Gedruckt bei Johann Baptist Wiese) [Zweibriicken, Bibliotheca Bipontina: 
S 29 (2)]; Catalogus lectionum et exercitationum quae proximo semestri a Festo Paschatos usque 
ad Festum Michaelis anni 1715. In Academia Julia habebuntur (Helmaestadii: Typis 
Georg-Wolfgangi Hammii Acad. Typogr., 1715) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: Yq 2.4° Heimst.]. 

78 Schelguigtus, Samuel: De furtis daemonicis, oratio inauguralis d. 22. Januarii, 1688 habita 
(Gedani: Typis ac sumptibus Davidis Friderici Rhetii, 1688) (lr-4v) (Catalogus lectionum et 
operarum publicarum, in Athenaeo Gedanensi, hoc cursu annuo expediendarum, propositus Ja- 
nuario ineunte, 1688) [Wolfenbiittel HAB: Li 7871]; Didascalia Susatensis. Ohm typis edita & 
recepta, nunc ob exemplarium defectum & pro Gymnasij majori commodo renovata & sub prae- 
lum revocata. Anno 1676 (Susati: Typis exscripsit Antonius Utz, 1676) [Soest StB: Ss 1019 
(Rara)]. 
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In conclusion, encyclopedic philosophical writings in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Central Europe generally arose within an academic 
setting. In fifteenth-century Central Europe, many encyclopedic 
philosophical writings were produced, as they fit well into the curriculum of 
Arts faculties there. The relative scarcity of these writings in Central Europe 
during the sixteenth century is due to the fact that they had little function 
within the curriculum of schools and universities there at that time. The 
reemergence of these same writings in the seventeenth century is largely 
explained by the strong demand for these writings at seventeenth-century 
schools (though not at universities). Only after the year 1700 were an 
increasing number of encyclopedias intended for non-academic as well as 
academic audiences; this made way for the multi-volume, alphabetically 
arranged encyclopedias of the late eighteenth century and beyond. 79 


79 Refer to R. COLLISON (footnote 1) and U. DlERSE (footnote 1). 
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A.-D.: Disciplines as Classified 
in Four Encyclopedic Philosophical Works 

A.: Gregorius Reisch (1503) 


f divinitus inspirata 
- theologia vcra 
humanitus conquista 

. . f arithmetica, geomctria. 


theoretica 


Philosophia 


practica 


reali: 


mathematica 


musica, astronormca 


integrantes 

quadrivium 


physica (with sub-divisions taken from Aristotle’s works), 
sub qua medicina theoretica continentur 


t - t * i f consi 

rationahs: grammatica, rhctorica, ct Jogica \ . * 

® itrivtum 


constitutentes 


acnva 


'ethica, 

politica, 

economica 

monastica 


sub His 
utrumque ius 
continentur 


factiva, cuius partes sunt artes mcchamcc sive Ianificium, 
armatura, navigation agricultura, venatio, medicina, theatrica 


logi' 


ethice 


Philosophia 


B.: Johannes Thomas Freigius (1568) 

grammatica <--- lexica, dictionaria f historia 

rhetorica<-- < 

dialectica <- l pocsis 

ethice 

dispensiva = oeconomice 

civilis<— ars militaris; venatio; iurisprudentia 


physice 


physio- 

logia 


metaphysica; historia ammatium; liber de anima 
medicina; agricultura & pastio 


rithmetica 


musica 


mathe- I geometria<--- geodasia; catoptria; optica; architectoria; as; 
matica 1 sphaeraque mechanicae 

lastronomiao- geographia; genethliologia; astrolabia; horoscopi 
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C.: Joannes Henricus Alstedius (1620) 


{ generalis = metaphysica 

( physica < 

specialis 


disciplina 
philo- ^ 
sophica 


pracuca 


poetica 


mathe- 

matica 


physiognomia humana 
pura Jarithmetica 

Lgeometrica f genere = cosmographia 
corporea 

I 

specie 


uranoscopia 


mixta 


{ ethica 
oeconomica 
politica 
scholastica 

exemplaris = historica 


geographia 

{ optica 
musica 

architectonica 


f lexica 


pura 


j sermocinatrix j grammatica 

Irhetorica 


logica 


ratiocinatrix = dialectica 


media 




oratona 


poetica 


1. lexica 

2. grammatica 

3. rhetorica 

4. dialectica 

5. oratoria 

6. poetica 

7 . mneumonica 

7 artes liberales 


mneumonica 


D.: Johannes Christophorus Sturmius and Christophorus 

Leonardius Sturmius (1688) 


Philosophia (= scientiae) 



effectivae 


theoreticae 


practicae 


{ logica (intellectus) 

pathogonomica (passiones) 
aesthesionomia (sensus) 

{ metaphysica 
physica 
mathematica 

{ ethica 
politica 
oeconomica 
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E.: Encyclopedic Philosophical Writings in Sixteenth-Century Central 

Europe: Twenty-four Examples 


a. Aristotle’s works (nos. 2, 9, 21) 

b. Plato’s works (no. 10) 

c. Cicero’s works (nos. 10, 17) 

d. other sources (no. 7) 

a. two or more different philosophical disciplines (nos. 1,3, 
4, 8, 12, 15, 16, 17, 23) 

b. on grammar, rhetoric, and logic (= the trivium) (nos. 6, 11, 
19) 

III. works in which metaphysics is discussed (nos. 2, 3, 9, 14, 21) 

IV. works on the philosophy concept itself (nos. 5, 13, 18, 20, 22, 24) 

1. [Reisch, Gregor]: Margarita philosophica (Chalchographatum primiciali hac pressura 
Friburgi) (Per Joannem Schottum Argen.) (1503). 

2. Autoritates Aristotelis olim recte philosophantium facile principis insuper et Platonis Roetij 
Senece Apuiei Aphriciani Porphirij Averroys Gilbert! Porritani necnon quorundem aliorum 
novissime castiori studio recognite et pigmentate. [Coloniae]: (lmpressum est in publica 
calcographia liberorum bone memorie Henrici Quentel) (1504 in professo Laurentij 
martyris). 

3. Cursus philosophicus compendiossimus super logica physica ethica et methaphisica tota 
denique Arestotelica philosophia. Secundum ordinem et processum exercitorum 
repeticionum et assignacionum inclite facultatis artium florentissimi gymnasii 
Francophordiani (Id opus impressum est impensis . . . LAURENTII Schreck . . . necnon labore 
et cura Conradi Baumgart calcographi ad modum industrij in alma Francophordianum 
academic.) (1509 die vicesima Aprilis). 

4. Artificialis introductio Jacobi Fabri Stapulensis: In decern Ethicorum libros Aristotelis: 
adiuncto familiari commentario ludoci Clichtovei declarata. Leonardi Aretini Dialogus de 
moribus . . . Jacobi Faber Stapulenis Introductio in Politicam. Xenophontis Dialogus de 
economia. (Argentorati): (Joannes Groninger) (1511 mense Martio). 

5. Aventinus, Joannes: Encyclopedia orbisque doctrinarum hoc est omnium artium, 
scientiarum, ipsius philosophiae index ac divisio scriptores earundem rerum. Ex Platone 
Aristotele Cicerone Varrone Quintiliano Lactantio Divo Hieronymo Divo aurelio Augustino 
Themystio Boethio Severino Alberto magno episcopo Ratisbonensi Albino praeceptore 
Caroli magni. (Impressum Hagnoae): (In aedibus Thomae Anshelmi Badensis) (mense lulio 

1518). 

6. Melanchthon, Philippus: Grammatica Latina ,.. ab autore nuper aucta & recognita. 
Eiusdem Dialectica. Item Rhetorica. Hulderichi Hutteni, de ratione componendorum 
carminum, libellus. Haganoae: Per Johan. Secerium (1526 mense Martio). 

7. Nobiles aliquot, et ad vitam recte instituendam mire conducentes sententiae, ex Stobaeo 
Graeco scriptore, a Varino Camerte Episcopo Nuceriono versae, in locos communes 
redactae. Coloniae: Johannes Gymnicus excudebat, 1530. 

8. Champerius, Symphorianus: LibriVIL de dialectica, rhetorica, geometria, arithmetica, 
astronomia, musica, philosophia naturali, medicina &C theologia: et de legibus & repub. eaque 
parte philosophiae quae de moribus tractat. Atque haec omnia sunt tractata ex Aristotelis & 
Platonis sententia. Basileae: Apud Henricum Petrum (mense Martio 1537). 


I. (works consisting of 
axioms taken from): 

II. (works which contain 
separate sections on): 
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9. Aristotelis, et philosophorum complurium aliorum sententiae omnes undiquaque 
selectissimae quae indicis vice in absoluta, & integra eorundem opera esse queant, iam tertio 
editae. Basiieae: (In officina Roberti Winter) (mense Septembri 1541). 

10. Divini Platonis gemmae, sive iUustriores sententiae, ad excolendos mortalium mores 8c vitas 
recte institutendas a Nicolao Libumio Veneto collectae. Quibus adiecimus quoque 
M. T. Ciceronis Sententias elegantissimas quasque ex libris ipsius De Officijs, Amicitia, 
Senectute, Paradoxis, Tusculanis quaestionibus diligenter selectas, iamque tertio editas, ac 
locupletatas. Item, ex Terentii comoedijs, quotquot extant, sententias atque paroemias 
elegentiores omnes. Basiieae: (Apud Robertum Winter) (mense Martio 1542). 

11. Spangenberg Herdesianus, Ioannes: Trivii erotemata. Hoc est. Grammaticae. Dialecticae. 
Rhetoricae. Tubingae: Ex officina Ulrici Morhardi, 1544. 

12. Wildenbergius Aurimontanus, Hieronymus: Totius philosophiae humanae in tres partes, 
nempe in rationalem, naturalem, 8c moralem, digestio: earundemque partium, prout elenchus 
capitum universorum tertia ab hac pagella commonstrat, luculentissima descriptio, libris 
tribus primariis consummatam notitiam complectens: partim antea quoque, partim nunc 
primum multo castigatior quam prius, in lucem edita. Basiieae: Per Joannem Oporinum, 
[15(46)]. 

13. Paxmannus, Henricus: Themata ad disputandum proposita de philosophia, subiecto et fine. 
Witebergae: Excudebat Johannes Crato, 1556. 

14. BaCKREUUS, Ludovicus, praes. Assertationes metaphysicae, physicae, mathematicae, 
logicae, ethicae 8c rhetoricae, quae in studiorum instauratione disputabuntur Moguntiae in 
Collegio Archiepiscopali, Societatis Jesu, praesidente liberalium artium Magistro, Ludovico 
Backrelio Rothomachensi eiusdem CoUegii Philosophiae Professorem. Moguntiae: 1563. 

15. Camerarius, Joachimus: Capita proposita ad disputandum publice, ea explicantia atque 
distinguenda quibus studium Sapientiae, quae est Philosophia, continentur. Lipsiae: XI. Cal. 
Maii 1564. 

16. Zvingerus, Theodorus: Morum philosophia poetica ex veterum utriusque linguae poetarum 
thesauris cognoscendae veritatis 8c exercendae virtutis. Basiieae: Apud Episcopios, 1575. 

17. Freigius, Joannes Thomas: Quaestiones ecodivaL xal SsiXivai: seu logicae 8c ethicae. Cum 
analysi logica, ethica 8c politica in 15. Ciceronis orationes. Basiieae: Per Sebastianum 
Henricpetri (1576 mense Septembri). 

18. Reudenius, Ambrosius: Libellus de philosophia ex Aristotele, eiusque interpretibus 
collectus: inprimis vero ex lectionibus clarissimi 8c doctiss. viri D. Doctoris Simonis Simonii 
8c c. Jenae: Typis Donati Richtzenhan, 1579, 

19. Rtvtus, Johannes: Locorum communium philosophicorum, quibus veterum graecae 
latinaeque linguae scriptorum, explicationis ratio 8c via . . . tomus primus: quo continentur 
loci... grammatici, dialectic!, rhetorici, ad quatuor partes liberalissimorum studiorum, ut 
sunt, auscultatio, repetitio, meditatio, et exercitatio: turn, ad cultum, non modo publicae 
doctrinae in instituenda adolescentia: sed etiam privati studij, domesticaeque educationis 
accomodati, tabulisque diagrammatum delineati: ac nunc primum ad utilitatem iuventutis 
scholasticae opera laboris 8c diligentiae. Editi Glauchae suburbio Salinarum Saxonicarum, 
1580. 

20. Baiumvilius, Guilielmus, praes. and Stoltz, Henricus, resp.: Disputatio de philosophia 
thesibus aliquot proposita, quam Deo favente, in Academiae Moguntinae, Gymnasio 
Societatis Jesu, pro insignibus Magisterij consequendis, publice suscepturus est . . . liberalium 
artium, 8c philosophiae Baccalaureus, Henricus Stoltz Erfurdianus. Praeside, 
M. Guilielmo Baiumvilio philosophiae ordinario professore. Moguntiae: Excudebat 
Casparus Behem, 1582. 
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21. Aristotelis florum illustriorum ex universa eius philosophia collectorum, & ad certa quaedam 
capita revocatorum, libri tres; autore Jacobo Bouchereau Parisino, Omnia nunc correctiora et 
auctiora edita, opera Joannis Ludovici Hawenreuteri. Francofurdi: Apud Joannem 
Wechelum, impensis Lazari Zetzneri bibliopolae Argentinensis, 1585. 

22. Copius, Bernhardus: Idea sive partitio totius philosophiae, ex Platone potissimum & 
Aristotele collecta. Marburgi: Typis Pauli Egenolphi, 1588, 

23. Snellio-Ramaeum philosophiae syntagma, tomis aliquot separatis distinctum, quibus 
continentur 1, Generales sincerioris philosophiae Ramaeae informationes: 2. Dialectica, 
3. Rhetorica, 4. Arithmetica, 5. Geometria, 6. Sphaera, seu Astronomia, 7. Physica, 
8. Psychologia, 9, Ethica; RHODOLPHi Snellii, .. . commentationibus succinctis & 
accuratis ., . observationibus ac notis studiose passim coilatis & auctis; explicata; quibus 
praefatio D. RhoDOlphi Goclenh ... praefixa est . . . subiungitur vera vereque Ramea recte 
philosophandi ratio. Francofurti: Ex officina typographica Joannis Saurij impensis 
haeredum Petri Fischeri, 1596. 

24. GocLENius, Rodolphus, praes. and Petreius, Jonas, resp.: 'EvwxXoTtaLSta sincerioris et 
Socraticae philosophiae, quam superno favente numine, succinctis monitionibus ac 
aphorismis comprehensam, sub praesidio . .. Rodolphi Goclenh . . . pro insignibus 
magisterij philosophic! consequendis, publice discutiendam proponit Jonas Petreius 
Upsaliensis Suecus. Marpurgi Cattorum: Sub praelo Caspari Schefferi typogr., 1600. 


F.: Latin Language Imprints of the ,De proprietatihus rerum‘ by 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus (fl. thirteenth century) 


Cologne [1472] 
Basel [1475?] 
Lyons 1480 
Cologne 1481 
Lyons 1482 
Cologne 1483 
Nuremberg 1483 


Strafiburg 1485 
Heidelberg 1488 
Strafiburg 1488 
Strafiburg 1491 
Nuremberg 1492 
Strafiburg 1495 
Strafiburg 1505 


Nuremberg 1519 
Venice 1571 
Paris 1574 
Strafiburg 1575 
Frankfurt am Main 1601 
Frankfurt am Main 1609 


G.: Imprints of the , Margarita Philosophica ‘ by 
Gregorius Reisch (c. 1470—1525) 


Freiburg/Br. 1503 
Freiburg/Br. 1504 
Strafiburg 1504 
Basel 1508 


Strafiburg 1512 
Strafiburg 1515 
Basel 1517 
Basel 1535 


Basel 1583 
Venice 1599 
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H.-J.: Curriculum at Three Early Sixteenth-Century Academic Institutions 

in Central Europe 

HArts Curriculum at the University of Leipzig (1507) 


(Subjects to be studied for the 1. Bachelor of Arts and 2. Master of Arts degrees): 

1, Phy si corum quattuor libri primi, aut quatuor ultimi; priorum; posteriorum; elenchorum; 
spera materialis; Donatus minor, secunda pars vel Florista; algorismus et computus; aliquis 
liber in Rhetorica. 

2. Vetus ars ut Porpirius, praedicamenta, sex principia, peri hermeneias; priorum; posteriorum; 
topicorum; elenchorum; musica Muris; theoricae planetarum; arithmetica communis; 
physicorum; de generatione; de coelo; meterorum; de anima; methaphysica; ethica; politica; 
economica; Euciides; perspectiva; rhetorica; Tullii aut rhetorica Aristotelis 

. . , exercicia per sortem, ut quondam lectiones, distribuatur . «. 


/.: Curriculum (grades 1, 2 and 3) at the School in Eisleben (1525) 


1. (Elementarii): elementary German and Latin language instruction; fables (Aesop); moral 
precepts in the form of poems (Cato) 

2. Latin grammar; Latin drama (Terence) and poetry (Virgil); composition of orations, „$hort 
stories" ( narracinnculas ), correspondence, and verse 

3* logic; rhetoric; history (Livy, Sallust); Latin poetry (Virgil, Horace, Ovid); Latin 
orations (Cicero); Latin drama (Plautus); Latin correspondence (Cicero); epistography 
(Erasmus); elementary ethics (Cicero); elementary Greek and Hebrew language instruction 
for selected pupils 

(all three grades): Old Testament; New Testament 


Arts Curriculum at the University of Tubingen (1544) 


1 * paedagogium 

2. extraordinariae praelectiones (additional instruction held in the student dormitory) 

3. publicae lectiones (linguae et philosophiae partes) 

L Latin grammar, prose (Cicero), drama (Terence), and poetry (Virgil); elementary logic and 
rhetoric; writing exercises (fables, letters, other prose); catechism 

2. elementary Greek; elementary physics, arithmetic, and geometry; music 

3. (professors in the following eight subjects [a,-h.]): 

a. (Latin): the Latin language, through the study of Cicero, Caesar, Livy, 

Sallust, Virgil and other authors 

b. (Greek): the Greek language, through the study of a. poets (Homer, Hesiod, 

Sophocles, Euripides) as well as b. philosophers and orators 
(Xenophon, Socrates, Demosthenes, Plutarch). 
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c. (Hebrew): Hebrew grammar, using the Bible and other writings in the Hebrew 

language 

d. (logic): those works deemed most suitable will be used; it may be appropriate to 

make some use of Aristotle if that is good for the student audience 

e. (rhetoric): to be taught with the use of the best Greek and Latin authors, including 

Cicero, Favius, Aristotle and Hermogenes. 

f. (mathematics): all that is necessary in order to study the movement and effects of the sky 

and of the heavens, with the use of appropriate authors and 
instruments 

g. (physics): Aristotle’s writings on physics will be explained accurately 

h. (ethics): Aristotle’s writings on ethics and politics shall be explained; Cicero’s 

De legibus and writings by Plato, Xenophon and Plutarch should be 
added to this, 

(conducted by various professors): declamations, writing exercises, disputations 


K.: The Encyclopedic Philosophical Digest (digestio) of Hieronymus Gurtler 

von Wildenberg (1464/5—1558) 

1* Wildenberg was a student at the University of Cologne (1496), where he earned Bachelor of 
Arts (1497) and Master of Arts (1501) degrees there; he was rector at a school in Culm (1501) 
and established a school in Goldberg/Silesia (1504); he was a student at the University of 
Wittenberg (1512), where he earned a Doctor of Medicine degree, and was the Thorn 
municipal physician from 1515 onwards. 

2. Wildenberg published an edition of Cicero’s Letters (1506), a commentary on the logic of 
Petrus Hispanus (1510), a textbook on grammar (1511), and a collection of Latin synonyms 
(1513) 

3. He wrote an epitomes on physics, logic, and moral philosophy in the early 1540s; in addition 
to publishing them separately, his Digest (Digestio) of all three of them were published in or 
shortly after 1546 as well as in 1553, 1555, 1558, 1562, 1566, 1571, and 1585. 

4. This digest discusses logic, the classification of philosophy, physics, ethics, politics, and 
family life (oeconomica). 

(contents of Wildenberg’s Digest): 

[A.: Rational Philosophy]: 

(introductory parts of rational philosophy; what logic is; parts of logic; the distinction 

chapters): between logic and rhetoric 

Books 1-8: 1. On the five classes of predicables; 2. On the ten classes of predicates 

(categories); 3. On division and definition (<— method); 4. On propositions; 

5. On syllogisms; 6. On demonstrative syllogisms; 7. On topics (loci); 8. On 
fallacies 

[B.: Physics]: 

(two in trod uc- I. description of philosophy, the parts of philosophy, the function of these 

tory chapters): parts, the classification of philosophy (chart) 
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Books 1-8: l.On the principles of natural things; 2, On the causes of natural things; 

3. On motion and infinity; 4. On place, vacuum, and time; 5.-8.: On 
motion 

An epitome of [Aristotle’s] De coelo et mundo 
An epitome of [Aristotle’s] De generatione et corruptione 
An epitome of [Aristotle’s] De meteoris 
An epitome of [Aristotle’s] De anima 

[C.: Moral Philosophy]: 

introductory 1. description of and parts of moral philosophy; 2,-3.: classification of the various 
10 chapters: kinds of virtues; 4. the disposition (habitus); 5.-10.: the 12 moral virtues 
(6 chapters) 

7 chapters on the 5 intellectual virtues 
Politics (42 chapters) 

Family Life (oeconomica) (8 chapters) 

an alphabetical dictionary of terms pertaining to moral philosophy 

(Moralis philosophiae brevis dictionarius, praescripta loco commentarij diligenter enarrans) 



Terminology Used to Define and/or Describe Method within Selected 

Texts on Logic 


1. Hieronymus Wildenberg (1546 f); 2. Philippus Melanchthon (1547); 3. Michael Neander 
(1556); 4. Abdias Praetorius (1564); 5. Nicolaus Hemmingius (1565); 6. David Schramus 
(1589); 7, Elias Ehingerus and Joannes Schweiglinus (1596); 8. Winandus Crucius (1600); 
9. Henricus Dauberus and Casparus Munchius (1605); 10. Adamus Romanus and Francisus 
Vorstius (1610); 11. Andreas Cramerus (1610); 12. Andreas Crebs (1626); 13. Petrus 
Laurembergius (1633); 14. Johannes Brunnemannus (1639); 15. Petrus Meuderlinus (1663); 
16.[anon.]: Systema logicum (1669); 17. Bernhardus Teutscherus (1677); 18. Coelestinus 
Sfondrati (1696); 19. J. E. Schwelingius (1700) 


1. via compendiaria 2. via et ordo 

3. recta, compendiaria & brevis via, seu ratio resolutionis . . .constructions . . . 

4. via seu ordo 5. via docendi certa cum ratione . . .ratio 

docendi 

6. relatio disposita, qum praescribit natura 7. via . .. dispositio . , . ratio ordinandi .. . 

ordo . . . 


8. ratio ordinandi . . . ordo . , . dispositio 9. via & ordo 

10. vita . . . habitus .. . (and not ordo) 11. methodus Ramea and Aristotelis ordo 

12. modus 13. via 

14. ordo . . . apta rerum cognitarum dispositio 15. ordo & ratio 16, ordo 

17. Est vero methodus apta rerum in disciplinis tractandarum dispositio, melioris cognitionis 
gratia. 

18. Ordo enim est dispositio partium secundum in prius & posterius .. . Methodus vero est 
modus a ratione ordinatus procedendi in veritatis indagine, ut Galenus definit. Methodus 
ergo est species ordinis . . . 
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19. ... methodus. Haec rerum est tractandarum, ut facile intelligantur memoriaque tenaciter 
inhaereant, apta dispositio. 


M.-O .: Curriculum at Three Academic Institutions in Late 

Sixteenth-Century Central Europe 

M.: Curriculum of St, Clemens Jesuit School in Prague (IS56) 


1. Theology (1 professor); 2. Philosophy (1 professor); 3. Rhetoric (1 professor); 

4. lower grades (one master and other teachers) 

1. : New Testament; Old Testament; Hebrew grammar (Nicolaus Clenardus) 

2. : Logic (Porphyry and Aristotle); more advanced philosophy: Ethics* Politics, Family life 

(oeconomica), Physics and Metaphysics; Greek grammar (Nicolaus Clenardus); Greek 
literature; Mathematics 

3. : Rhetoric (Cicero); Poetics (Horace) 

4. : Latin grammar (Joannes Despauterius); Latin literature (using ClCERO and other classical 

authors [ex humanioribus literis e autoribus classicis . . . Ciceronis]); elementary ethics 
(Cicero) 

It is noted that ^correct method" (ad veram methodum et rationem) will be used in 
instruction at this new school; logic is the „path“ (via) to the comprehension of more 
advanced philosophy. 


N.: Instruction to be Held in the Academy at Lauingen (Danube) 

beginning on April 23, 1379 

upper division (lectiones publicae): Theology (T); Jurisprudence (J); Politics and History (P/H); 

Logic (L); Physics and Mathematics (P/M) 

lower division (lectiones classicae): four grades (curiae): 1 (highest), 2, J, and 4 (lowest) 

T: Old Testament (Hebrew and Latin); New Testament (Greek and Latin); the theology 

textbook of Jacob Heerbrand; Latin and German catechism (Martin Luther) 

J: Roman Law (Institutes; Pandects) 

P/H: Ethics (Aristotle); History (Herodotus, Nicolaus Reusnerus) 

L: Logic/Rhetoric (Cicero’s Orator ad Brutum); Hebrew grammar (Joannes Avenarius) 

P/M: Physics (Aristotle as explained by Georgius LieBlerus); Astronomy (Pomponius 
Mela, Sebastianus Ortelius Vinshemius); Arithmetic (Joannes Scheubelius) 

L: Logic (Philipp Melanchthon); Rhetoric (Nicolaus Reusnerus); Greek prose 

(Demosthenes), poetry (Homer), and drama (Sophocles); History (Sallust); Latin 
prose (Cicero, Horace) and poetry (Horace) 

2.; Elementary logic and rhetoric (Nicolaus Reusnerus); Greek prose (ISOCRATES); 

elementary ethics (Cebes’s Tablet); pedagogy (Xenophon); Latin poetry (Vergil) and 
prose (Cicero, Julius Caesar); repetition of Latin and Greek grammar 
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3. : Latin and Greek grammar (Grammatica Argentinensis); prosody (Georgius Fabricius); 

elementary rhetoric: figures of speech; elementary Greek prose (Aesop); elementary ethics 
(axioms of important orators, poets, and Greek philosophers; Cicero); Latin poetry (a 
volume edited by Johannes Sturmius) and prose (Cicero’s letters as edited by Joannes 
Sturmius) 

4, : Latin grammar (Grammatica Latina scholarum Argentoratensium); elementary rhetoric: 

tropes; Latin prose (ClCERO, Cicero’s letters as edited by JOANNES Sturmius, a volume 
edited by Georgius Fabricius) and poetry (a volume edited by Joannes Sturmius) 

(at various Greek and Latin adages; the utilization of Greek and Latin word lists; style 
levels of exercises (styli exercitatio); sermons; declamations; disputations; drama (comedies 

the school): and tragedies); poetry (hortulus poeticus) 


O.: Instruction given by the Arts Faculty at the University of 

Freiburg/Breisgau (1593) 


A. : Philosophy Curriculum (1.-4.): 1. Logic; 2. Physics; 3. Metaphysics; 4. Mathematics 

B. : (additional »upper level" instruction [praelectiones publicae]): 

1. Latin and History; 2. Greek; 3. Rhetoric; 4. Hebrew; 5. Ethics 

C. : w lower level" (classicae) instruction: three grades (classes): 1 (highest), 2, and 3 (lowest) 

1. Logic; 2, Rhetoric and Poetics; 3. Latin and Greek grammar 

A. 1, some of Aristotle’s works on logic explained with the use of select commentaries; 

2. explanation of Aristotle’s works on physics and on the soul; 3. explanation of Ari¬ 
stotle’s metaphysics; 4. arithmetic (Gemma Frisius); geometry (Euclid); astronomy (JO¬ 
ANNES de Sacro Bosco as explained by Georgius Purbachius); numismatics ([Henricus 
Loritius] Glareanus) 

docendi methodus: In philosophy the truth of theorems themselves must be investigated 

by looking at opposing viewpoints; Aristotle and ^Peripatetics" (Pe- 
ripatetici) should be used to teach, defend, and explain philosophy 
whenever their judgments are correct. 

B. 1. Roman history (Julius Caesar, Q. Curtius Rufus, Salustus, Suetonius); 2. Greek 
prose (Demosthenes, Isocrates, Plutarchus, Xenophon) and poetry (Hesiodus, Ho- 
merus, Euripides); 3. Rhetoric (using Cicero’s Lib. de Oratore and his more difficult 
orations); 4. elementary Hebrew language instruction with the use of psalms from the Old 
Testament; 5. explanation of Aristotle’s ethics 

a. When studying literature and languages one must seek the original 
meanings of words for the [classical] sources using the best critical 
apparatus. 

b. When studying history one must use chronology in order to accu¬ 
rately judge deeds (both virtuous and vicious) from ancient times 
up to our time. 

c. When studying ethics one must proceed just as one does when 
investigating other parts of philosophy (see A, above). 

C. 1. attendance at lectures on B.l through B.5; Logic (Petrus Fonseca); 2. Prosody; Po¬ 
etics (Horace); Latin poetry (Virgil, Horace) and prose (Cicero); Rhetoric (Corneli¬ 
us Valerius); optional attendance at lectures on B.l and B.2; elementary ethics (Ovid); 

3. Latin grammar and elementary rhetoric; Latin prose (Cicero, Cato) and drama (Te- 


methodus 
(docendi ratio): 
(a.-c.): 
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rence); Greek grammar (Nicolaus Clenardus); Greek prose (Plutarch, Isocrates, 
Aesop); vocabulary exercises (Adrianus Junius); catechism (Petrus Canisius) 


P.: Subjects Taught with at least Some Use of Writings by Petrus Ramus 
and Omer Talon at Select Central European Academic Institutions 


1. Bremen (1566); 2. Bremen (1568); 3. Soest (1569); 4. Corbach (1578); 5. Herborn (1587); 
6. Warendorf (1594); 7. Lemgo (1597); 8. Gottingen (1598); 9. Braunschweig (1598); 10. Bremen 
(1600); 11. Braunschweig (1603); 12. Bremen (1606); 13. Hannover (1607); 14, Giefien (1607); 
15. Lemgo (1610); 16. Regensburg (1615); 17. Stadthagen (1617); 18. Soest (1618); 19. Herborn 
(1621 and 1622); 20. Marburg (1624); 21. Dessau (1625); 22. Herborn (1627 and 1628); 
23. Giefien (1629); 24. Wesel (1632); 25. Bremen (1638); 26. Herborn (1652) 

I. Cicero’s Partitioned Oratoriae; 2. logic; 3. logic and rhetoric; 4. logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
and Greek grammar; 5. logic, rhetoric, and grammar; 6. logic and rhetoric; 7. logic and rhetoric; 
8. logic and rhetoric; 9. logic, rhetoric, and grammar; 10. logic, rhetoric, and geometry; 

II. rhetoric; 12. logic, rhetoric, and grammar; 13. logic; 14. logic; 15. logic and rhetoric; 16. logic 
and rhetoric; 17. metaphysics and logic; 18. logic and rhetoric; 19. logic, rhetoric, and grammar; 
20. logic and rhetoric; 21. rhetoric; 22. logic and rhetoric; 23. logic; 24. logic and rhetoric; 
25. logic and rhetoric; 26. grammar 

(14 and 23: university instruction; the remainder is school instruction) 


Q.: Encyclopaedia and Related Terms in Select Sixteenth- and Seven¬ 
teenth-Century Central European Philosophical Writings 

1. Joannes Reuschius (1518); 2. Johannes Aventinus (1518); 3. Paulus Scalichius (1559); 4. 
Leopoldus Dickius (1564); 5. Joannes Thomas Freigius (1579); 6. Rodolphus Goclenius and 
Jonas Petreius (1600); 7. Joannes a Wouver (1603); 8. Clemens Timplerus (1606); 9. Mat¬ 
thias Martinius (1606); 10. Joannes Henricus Alstedius and Gulielmus Pistorius (1611); 11. 
Wolfgangus Ratichius (1619); 12. Andreas Crebs (1626); 13. Petrus Laurembergius (1633); 
14. Henricus Nicolai (1646); 15. Michael Eiflerus (1652); 16. Joannes Micraelius (1653); 
17. Johannes Henricus Bisterfeldius and Johannes Mellet (1661); 18. Petrus Meuderlinius 
(1663); 19. Josephus Seizius (1665); 20. Johannes Heinrich Ursinus (1665); 21. Valentinus 
Frommen (1665); 22. Johannes Jonstonus (1667); 23. Hieremias Aeschelius (1667); 24. Vale¬ 
rius Jaschius (1677); 25. Johannes Ernestus Mullerus and Georgius Christophorus 
Andreae (1688) 

1. a. Horn eras primus doctrinarum & antiquitatis parens: viri & iuvenes ornatissimi: aurea 
quadem cathena monstrare solebat, omnes inter se contineri disciplinas, nec unam ab alia 
facile separari posse. Quod nimirum ilia Graecorum Cyclopedia, constansque doctrina- 
ram orbis, & quasi ex membris pluribus compactum bene corpus ostenere videtur. 
b. De quibus omnibus in Cyclopedia quam isti disciplinarum orbem vocant uberrime dis- 
seritur, ipsa [philosophia] autem (quae in medio omnium quasi alter inter Musas Apollo 
desidit) omnia scire nos facit, & in pectore cuncta rerum semina gerit. 
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2. Encyclopedia orbis doctrinarum hoc est omnium artium, scientiarum, ipsius philosophiae in* 
dex ac divisio scriptore earundem rerum. 

3. a. Encyclopaedia, seu orbis disciplinarum, tarn sacrarum quam prophanarum .. . 

b. Omnis doctrina ingenuarum & humanarum artium, uno quodam societatis vinculo con- 
tinentur .. . quidem mens rerum omnium dux, philosophia vero sola recte instituendi via 
est. 

4. Omnes igitur hae disciplinae (quibus tota Encyclopaedia absolvitur) .. . perdiscendae sunt. 

5. Four categories (Philosophia, Cyclopaedia, disciplinae and scientiae) are grouped together 
under artes. 

6. a. Dicitur etiam philosophia alio nomine fryxTJxkojiat&cia, institutio circularis aut rectius 

orbis, circulus vel annulus artium liberalium, quod nimirum eas complectatur & cingit 
non secus atque annulus digitum. 
b. Philosophia est omnium artium liberalium symmetria. 

7. a. Praecipium crimen JtoXipaxEia, ita appello cum Graecis variarum rerum cognitionem. 

Ea est duplex: haec, quae minus perfecta, & proprie Grammaticae. Ilia, perfecta, 
& Philosophiae proxima. 

b. Perfectam Polymathiam intelligo, notitiam variarum rerum, ex omni genere studiorum 
collectam, latissime sese effundentem. 

c. Sed eyxuxXo^aiSeiav seu xvxXojtaifiEiav dixerunt seriem omnium artium colligatam & 
connexam, a perfectissima & capacissima circuli figura . . . forma. 

8. a. 1. Ars liberalis est doctrina, quae hominem vere literatum & doctum reddit. 

2. Estque externa [♦—includes all philosophical disciplines, jurisprudence, medicine, 
and theology] vel interna [= habitus]. 

3. Ars externa est systema methodicum certorum praeceptorum de re aliqua scibili uti- 
lique traditorum, ad erudiendum & perficiendum hominem. 

b. 1. Per systema autem, quod Graece proprie significat rem constitutam, compactam & 
coagmentatam . . . intelligo integrum doctrinae corpus, ex diversis partibus co- 
agmentatum. Tale enim est ars liberalis externa. 

2. Addo deinde, primo, illud Systema esse methodicum, ut significem artem externam 
esse Systema non confusum & perturbatum, sed bene secundum leges methodi or- 
dinatum & dispositum. 

9. Idea methodica et brevis encyclopaediae, seu adumbratio universitatis ... 

10. Encyclopaedia Philosophica sive cyclus liberalium disciplinarum, variis constat partibus inte- 
gralibus, quas hoc ordine recensemus. 

11. Encyclopaedia est habitus (<— disciplinas methodice explicandi) omnium entium intelligibi* 
lium, mentem human am rite inform andi. 

12. Typus generalis universae philosophiae .. . Encyclopaedia seu universa scientia. 

13. Pansophia sive paedia philosophica: instructio generalis, accurata, & solida, ad co- 
gnoscendum ambitum omnium disciplinarum, quae humanae mentis industria ex* 
cogitavit... 

14. Pansophia liberalis est habitus animi aggregatus, omnium liberalium sciendorum compagem 
totaliter comprehendens, & scibile humanum universum total iter sumptum generaliter ac ad- 
aequate in perfectionem hominis liberalem repraesentans. 

15. a. Pansophia non admittit definitionem perfect is si mam. b. Pansophia est habitus animi col* 
lectivus, de rebus omnibus quae quocunque modo cognoscuntur, ob perfectionem, & felici- 
tatem hominis, adaequate recuperandam. c. Partes pansophiae concemunt, scibile [<— theo¬ 
logy, medicine, jurisprudence, philosophical disciplines, philological disciplines, and the me¬ 
chanical arts]. 
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16. a, Disciplina, doctrina, & scientia unum & idem sunt. Disciplinarum omnium collectio di- 

citur encyclopaedia. 

b. Encyclopaedia, quasi orbis doctrinarum, est compages omnium scientiarum & artium in- 
genuo homine digestum . . . 

17. Encyclopaedia est ordinatissima omnium disciplinarum compages, adeoque pictum mundi 
amphitheatrum. Ea est interna, Habitus, vel externa, Systema .. . Disciplina est habitus intel¬ 
lects congruus, complexus, seu est Systema scibilium & cognoseibilium. 

18. a. Quid est Polymathia? Multarum rerum eruditio. 

b. Quern tu mihi hoc loco commemoras orbem disciplinarum? Encyclopaediam vulgo vo- 
cant. 

19. Isagoge in Encyclopaediam (philosophicam) est consideratio disciplinarum liberaiium genera- 
lis, earumdem naturam & structuram universalem expendens. 

20. a. Encyclopaedia scholastica, sive artium quas vocant liberaiium prima rudimenta. b. De 
Encyclopaedia, sive Philosophia in Genere. c. Encyclopaedia dicitur orbis quidam disciplina¬ 
rum, sive Corpus unum ex omnibus doctrinis compositum . . . Dicitur etiam Polymathia & 
Philosophia. 

21. Philosophia collective sumta, dicitur Encyclopaedia, item Cursus philosophicus. Cujus loci 
etiam sunt Philosophiae circulus, Disciplinae, Artes liberales, Studia humanitatis, Facultas in¬ 
ferior, & quae sunt similes appellationes. 

22. Polymathia Philologia nihil aliud hie est, quam omnium fere in universo, artibus, & antiqui- 
tate rerum, appellationibus suis sub certis classibus insignitarum recensus, eruditionis & doc- 
trinae seminarium. 

23. Pansophia seu Encyclopaedia ac summa omnium artium liberaiium & illiberalium, ut & fa- 
cult atum, absoluta completa, hac methodo, ac perfectior hue usque non visa. 

24. a. Synopsis pansophiae complectens disciplinas omnes principales quam instrumenta- 

les.,. 

b, Pansophia est facilitas animi multis studiis acquisita, DEUM, & post Eum res quasvis, 
ut & quae agenda sunt & facienda, cognoscendi, quo ad amissam Beatitudinem, qua fieri 
potest, denuo Homo perveniat. 

25. Plurium disciplinarum collectionem, literis descriptam, systema, memoriae mandatam habi- 
tum Philosophiae, utramque polymathiam philosophicam seu studium sapientiae, cum Cice¬ 
rone, dicimus. 

I. encyclopaedia (can mean the following) (A-F): 

A. philosophia: 2, 3, 6, 10, 12, 19, 20, 21 (21: disciplinae, artes liberales, studia huma¬ 
nitatis) 

B. disciplinae: 2, 3, 4 (omnes . . . hae disciplinae), 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 (disciplinae li¬ 
berales), 20, 21 

C. artes liberales: 6 (artium liberaiium symmetria), 21, 23 (. . . artes illiberales, ut & fa- 
cultates) 

D- scientiae: 2 (omnes artes & scientiae), 16 E. universitas: 9 

F. habitus: 11 (disciplinas methodice explicandi) G. pansophia: 23 
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II. the following terms are used analogously to encyclopaedia: 

A. polymathia: 7 (philosophia), 18 (disciplinae), 20 (orbis disciplinarum, philosophia) 
polymathia philosophica: 25 (plurium disciplinarum .. . systema) polymathia philo- 
logia: 22 (omnes res) 

B. pansophia: 13 (philosophia), 14 (habitus), 15 (habitus), 24 (disciplinae omnes) 

C. artes liberales: 8 

III. the following terms are used in connection with I. and II. above: 

A. methodus: 3 (via), 8, 9, 11, 23 B. systema: 8, 17, 25 C. amphitheatrum: 17 


R.: The Philosophical Method (Panacea Philosophica) for Teaching 
Academic Disciplines (Encyclopaedia) according to 
Joannes Henricus Alstedius (1610) 


In order to succeed at learning academic disciplines (= Encyclopedia), the student must learn: 

A. Ars magna and B. individual disciplines 

A. Ars magna 

1. This was invented by Raymundus Lullius; it is more basic than either logic or meta¬ 
physics. 

2. It teaches those terms which are used within all academic disciplines (generalissimi termi¬ 
ni). 

3. These terms should be explained within „general philosophical vocabularies" (lexicon 
philosophicum generate). 

B. the subject matter of individual philosophical disciplines is taught by means of a combination 
of the following kinds of works (methodus mixta): 

1 . Lexicon; 2. Praecognita; 3. Systema; 4. Gymnasium 

1. A „ vocabulary" (lexicon) should discuss terms (vocabulae); 

a. In doing so it should give the following (1.-3.): 

1 . nominal definitions (definitio nominalis, notatio, paronymia) 

2. synonyms (synonymia) and homonyms (homonymia) 

3. explanation of phrases 

b. such vocabularies should be prepared for individual academic disciplines (theology, 
politics, etc.) 

2. a ^prolegomena [to a given discipline]" (praecognita) should have the following con¬ 

stituent parts: 

a. those definitions and classifications which are relevant to that given discipline 

b. the methodical use (methodus) of precepts and exercises 

3. a systematic textbook" (systema) should consist of the following parts: 
precepts (i. e., definitions and classifications) 


a. 


c. 


b. rules (regulae) 1. in theoretical disciplines: theorems (theoremata) 

2. in practical disciplines: canons (canones) 
commentary: the explanation and the applications of both precepts (a) and rules 
(b) 

1. the use of examples from more than one discipline; for example, a logic text¬ 
book should use examples from physics, poetics, etc. 
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2. the explanation of those precepts which are ambiguous 

3. the use of method (methodus) 

4. discussion of those controversial matters which are worthy of attention 

4. each textbook used for a given academic discipline should be accompanied by an wap- 
plied manual [for a given discipline]" (Gymnasium); this consists of: 
a* the methodical discussion of commonplaces (locorum communium methodus) 

b. examinations; declamations; disputations 

c. the collation of many different works written on individual disciplines; this is a 
shortcut (via compendiaria) to erudition 


S.: Encyclopedic Philosophical Writings in Seventeenth-Century Central 

Europe: Twenty-three Examples 

I. (works which contain a. more than five different philosophical disciplines (nos. 3, 5, 9, 

separate sections on): 10, 12, 17, 18, 23) 

b. five philosophical disciplines (nos. 7, 16) 

c. logic, physics, and metaphysics (nos. 13, 20, 22) 

II. works on the philosophy concept itself (nos. 1, 21) 

III. works which mention a. Aristotle (nos. 2, 20, 22) 

the following authors: b. Thomas Aquinas (nos. 13, 22) 

c. Raymundus Lullius (no. 5) 

d. Petrus Gregorius Tholosanus (no. 4) 

IV. works which a. consist mainly of axioms (nos, 11, 15) 

b. are in alphabetical dictionary form (nos. 2, 8, 14, 15) 

V. works the titles of a. systema (nos. 10, 12, 16) 

which mention the b. methodus (nos. 9, 18, 22) 

following terms: c. ars (nos. 1, 4, 5, 10) 

d. artes liberales (no. 17) 

e. scientia (nos. 1, 4, 12) 

f. disciplinae (nos. 9, 18) 

g. theatrum (no. 6) 

1. Layman S. J., Paulus, praes. and Paris Comes de Lodrono, resp.: Disputatio philosophi- 
ca, De varietate scientiarum et artium . . . conscripsit et publice defendendam suscepit in . . . 
Academia lngolstadiensi, die [15] Novemb. Ingolstadii: Ex officina Ederiana apud Andream 
Angermarium, 1604. 

2. HQckerus, Jonas: Clavis philosophiae Aristotelicae, continens dilucidas graecorum termino- 

rum explicationes, 5c utiles aequivocorum vocabulorum in praecipua significata distinctiones; 

quibus studiosa iuventus adiuta, veram Peripateticae philosophic ianuam aperire, eiusdemque 

penetralia facile adire potest. Tubingae: Apud Philippum Gruppenbachium, 1606. 

# 

3. Buteuus, Christophorus: Enchiridion philosophicum compendiose continens fere omnes 
philosophiae Aristotelicae disciplinas 5c praecipuas controversias ... in illustri Paedagogio 
Stetinensi . .. Elenchus hujus enchiridii. De philosophia. Logica. Rhetorica. Ethica, Oecono- 
mica. Politica. Physica acroam. De coelo. Meteorologia. De corpore perfecte mixto. An- 
thropologia. An homo sit animal. Lubecae: Typis Johannis Albini, impensis Samuelis Jau- 
CHlj civis 5c bibliop., 1609. 
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4. Seb ALDUS, Martinus: Semina atque axiomata artium. Ad quaslibet scientias applicanda. Ex 
primo tomo syntaxis artis mirabilis .. . Petri Gregorii Tholosani. . . digesta atque contracta. 
Coloniae: Sumptibus Lazari ZetYNERI bibliopolae, 1612. 

5. Lavinheta, Bernhardus DE: Opera omnia, quibus tradidit artis Raymundi Lullii compen- 
diosam explicationem, et eiusdem applicationem ad I. Logica. II. Rhetorica. III. Physica. IV. 
Mathematica. V, Mechanica. VI. Medica. VII. Metaphysica. VIII. Theologica. IX. Ethica. 
X. luridica. XI. Problematica. Edente Johanne Henrico Alstedio, Coloniae: Sumptibus 
Lazari Zetzneri biblioplae, 1612. 

6. LORHARDUS, Jacobus: Theatrum philosophicum: In quo artium ac disciplinarum philosophi- 
carum plerarumque omnium, grammatices latinae, graecae, hebreae: logices; rhetorices; 
arithmetices; geometriae; musices; astronomices; ethices; physices; metaphysices; praecepta 
in perpetuis schematismis ac typis . .. objiciuntur. Basileae: Typis Conradi Waldkirch, 
1613. 

7. Lippius, Joannes: Philosophiae verae ac sincere synopticae I. Praeparatio per Musicam diam. 
II. Perfectio in interior realis per metaphysicam rationalis per logicam exterior realis per ethi- 
cam rationalis per rhetoricam accefiit in fine ejusdem Compendiolum oeconomicae. Erfurti: 
Impensis Joannis Bischoffs Bibl. Erf. (1615). 

8. Axiomata philosophica Venerabilis Bedae ... ex Aristotele & alijs praestantibus philosophis 
diligenter collecta: una cum brevibus quibusdam explicationibus ac limitationibus. Quibus 
accessere theses aliquot philosophicae, in diversis Academijs disputatae. Coloniae: Sumptibus 
Bernardi Gualteri, 1616. 

9. Ebertus, Theodorus: Manuductionis aphoristicae ad discursum artium et disciplinarum 
methodicum, Sectiones sedecim, in quibus continentur praecognita, grammatica, rhetorica, 
poetica, logica, historica, metaphysica, physica, mathematica, ethica, oeconomica, politica, 
artes effecttvae, medicina, jurisprudentia, theologia. In Academia Francofqrtana scriptae. 
Francofurti: Prelo Kochiano (1619-1620). 

10. Fabricius, Georgius Andreas: Thesaurus philosophicus sive tabulae totius philosophiae $y- 
stema praeceptis et exemplis artium tarn generalium quam specialium. Brunsvigae: Typis et 
sumptibus Andreae Dunckeri, 1624. 

11. Reeb S. J., Georgius: Distinctiones philosophicae. Quarum frequentior usus. Anno 1624. In 
Dilingana Academia explicatae: nunc recognitae & auctae. Ingolstadii: Typis Gregorii 
Haenlini, Apud Georgium Sartorium bibliopoliam Ingolstadiensem, 1629. 

12. Seybothius, Johannes: Paedia gemina, una phiiologica linguarum, altera philosophica 
scientiarum naturam, culturam & usuram ... subsecuturis istius generis systematibus instari 
prodromi praemissa. Rotenburgi ad Tubarim: Impensis Jeremiae Diimleri bibliopolae No- 
rinbergensis, typis vero Jacobi Mollyni, 1636. 

13. Stadlmayer O. S. B., Alphonsus: Philosophia tripartita. Logica, physica, metaphysica. Se¬ 
cundum mentem Angelici Doctoris S. Thomae Aquinatis explicata. Constantiae: Ex officina 
episcopali apud Johannem Geng, 1644. 

14. Micraelius, Johannes: Lexicon philosophicum terminorum philosophis usitatorum. Jenae: 
Impensis Jeremiae Mamphrasii bibliop. Stetinensis typis Casparis Freyschmidii, 1653. 

15. Principia generalia scientiarum, axiomata, pronunciata, dicta, philosophica imprimis & theo¬ 
logica, deinde etiam iuridica, medica & cujusvis generis moralia, quorum in disputationibus 
academicis potissimus est usus. Reposita ordinate & illustrata dilucide in armamentario scien- 
tifico, nunc inde compendio desumpta, & juxta seriem alphabeticam digesta. in gratiam aca- 
demicae juventutis. Coloniae Agrippinae: Apud JODOCUM Kalcovium, 1658. 
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16. STANNARIUS, Gregorius: Systema regularum philo sop hie a rum, in universa philosophia oc- 
currentium, hoc est, metaphysicarum logicarum physicarum opticarum ethicarum. Marpurgi 
Cattorum: Impensis ChrisTIANI HermsDorffii bibliop. Francof. 1661. 

17. [Ursinius, Johannes Henricus.]: Encyclopaedia scholastica, sive artium quas vocant libera- 
lium prima rudimenta . ., pro Gymnasio Ratisponensi. Norimbergae: Sumptibus haeredum 

Johannis Tauberi typis Christophori Gerhardi, 1665. 

18. Graftius, Johannes: Philosophia universa, complectens gnostologiam, intelligentiam, meta- 
physicam, theologiam naturalem, physicam, mathesin universalem, nec non specialem, vi¬ 
delicet, arithmeticam, geometriam, astronomiam, computum, geographiam, opticam, pru- 
dentlam civilem cum suis partibus, ethica, politica & oeconomica. Partes ejusdem philoso- 
phiae ita methodice adornatur, ut in singulis cuiusvis disciplinae capitibus tradatur definitio, 
divisio, nec non controversiae nervosa decisio idque ad faciliorem discentium cap turn. Fran- 
cofurti: Sumptibus Joh. Georgii Schiele, 1678. 

19. Philosophia vetus et nova ad usum scholae accommodata, in Regia Burgundia dim pertrac- 
tata. Tomus prior, qui logicam, metaphysicam & philosophiam moralem complectitur. Edi- 
tio novissima .. . juxta exemplar Parisiense 1681, Norimbergae: Impensis Johannis Ziegeri 
typis recusa a CHRISTOPHORO Gerhardo, 1682. 

20. Schulthais, Carolus, praes. and Pupilius a Stain ad Rechtenstain, Franciscus, resp.: 
Philosophia Peripatetica rationalis naturalis transnaturalis... In inclyto Licaeo 
Benedictino-Rottwilano anno 1682 die [29] Julij. Typis ducalis & exempti Monasterij Cam- 
pidonensis per Michaelem Franz. 

21. Saalbach, Christianus, praes. and Mascou, Georgius Balthasar, auctor et resp.: Disser- 
tatio academica de philosophiae natura et constitutione ... in regia Pomeranorum universita- 
te . .. publico philosophantium examini die 14 Januarii . .. 1686 in auditorio majori horis con- 
suetis. Gryphiswaldiae: Literae Danielis BENJAMINIS Starckii, 1686. 

22. ReyO. S. B., Caelestinus: Cursus philosophicus Aristotelico-Thomisticus, ad mentem 
D. Thomae Doctoris, in quo philosophia clare ex ipsis plane fundamentis & principijs metho- 
do omnino nova clare & dilucide exhibetur. Salisburgi: Ex typographia Joannis Baptistae 
Mayr typographi aulico-academici, 1693. 

23. Schwelingius, J. E. Philosophiae recensio myriade thesium disputata alteram partem an¬ 
no .. . 1700. Bremae: Typis Brauerianis, 1700. 


T.: The Organization (1618) and Methods Used to Teach Languages 
and Arts (1620) at the School (Schola illustris) in Halle 

according to Sigismundtts Evenius 

A. (twelve grades): 

1.-2. elementary grades 6. Greek 10. theology 

(language and religion) 7. the arts (in L^tin) 11. medicine 

3. the arts (in German) 8. logic and rhetoric 12. law 

4. -5. Latin 9. Hebrew 

B. the following subjects are to be taught with the use of ^methodical systems" (systemata me- 
thodica): theology 
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philosophy: theoretical: metaphysics; physics; mathematics (1.-6.): 1- geometry; 2. arith¬ 

metic; 3. astronomy; 4. geography; 5. music; 6. optics 
practical: ethics; family life; politics; history 

jurisprudence (which arises from practical philosophy) 
medicine (which arises from physics) 


U. —X.: Curriculum at Six Central European Academic Institutions during 

the Seventeenth Century 

U.: Subjects Taught at the Herbom Academy (1628) 

A. »Upper level* 1. theology; medicine; jurisprudence 
instruction 

(schola publica): 2. philosophy: metaphysics; physics; mathematics; ethics, family life 

(oeconomica), politics; logic; rhetoric; logical 
3. Hebrew method (methodus artis dialecticae) 

B. „Lower Level" instruction (paedagogium) — five grades (1.—5.) 

1. logic; rhetoric; Latin prose and poetry; New Testament (in Greek); Greek grammar; 
elementary Hebrew; review of Latin grammar 

2. elementary logic; rhetoric; Greek grammar; elementary ethics; New Testament (in 
Greek); Latin poetry 

3. -5. Latin grammar; elementary Greek grammar; Latin prose; catechism 


V Subjects taught at the Jesuit College in Bamberg (1646) 


A. theology 

B. philosophy 
(3 grades): 

C. flower level" 

L rhetoric: 

2. humanitas: 

3. -5. grammar 


1. metaphysics (including ethics and psychology); 2. physics (including 
geometry); 3. logic 

(in humaniore literatura): five grades (1.-5.): 

rhetoric (review); Greek grammar (prosodia); Latin prose and poetry; 
Greek prose and poetry; religion 

rhetoric; history; Greek grammar (prosodia); Latin prose and poetry; 
Greek prose and poetry 

(3. upper; 4. middle; 5. lower): religion; Latin grammar; Greek grammar; 

Latin prose and poetry; Greek prose 
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U.-Z.: Curriculum/Seventeenth Century (continued) 

W.: The Philosophy Faculty at the University of Heidelberg (1660) 


(this faculty has four professors, who are offering instruction in the following subjects [L—4,]): 

1. physics; mathematics (geography); private instruction in other parts of mathematics 

2. logic; pedagogy 

3. ethics; politics; history; orations 

4. ecclesiastical and civil history; chronology 


XCurriculum at the School in Soest (1676) 

Grades 2 (highest grade , combined with public lectures) 3, 4 , 3, 6 y 7 y and 8 (lowest grade): 

2. systematic theology; metaphysics; history; physics; New Testament (in Greek); politics; lo¬ 
gic; declamations (Latin prose and Latin poetry); disputations (public and private) 

3. systematic theology; logic; rhetoric; ethics; Latin prose and poetry; Greek grammar; philo¬ 
sophical analysis of Greek New Testament passages; memorization; repetition; examina¬ 
tions; style exercises 

4. Latin grammar; systematic theology; elementary logic; poetics; vocabulary exercises; New 
Testament (in Greek); style exercises; disputations 

5. -8.German language instruction; elementary Latin instruction; Latin grammar; vocabulary ex¬ 

ercises; catechism (German and Latin); elementary ethics; Sacred Scripture 


Y.: Instruction Given by the Professor of Logic, Metaphysics, and Moral 
Philosophy at the Gymnasium academicum in Danzig (1688) 


grade 1: metaphysics; natural theology; ethics; politics; natural law; private instruction in the 
philosophical course" (cursus philosophicus) 
grade 2: logic 


Z.; The Philosophy Faculty at the University of Marburg (1691) 


(this faculty has seven professors, who are offering instruction in the following subjects 

[L-7.]): 

1. Hebrew; Chaldean; Greek; Poetics 

2. Logic; Metaphysics 

3. History (Roman Empire); Orations; Epistography 

4. Hydraulics 

5. Ethics and Politics 

6. select topics from ecclesiastical history and their relevance to present day heresies 

7. History (Early Roman Empire); Heraldry 
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CLASSIFICATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY, 

THE SCIENCES, AND THE ARTS 
IN SIXTEENTH- AND 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY EUROPE* 

O NE aspect of the history of philosophy which has received relatively little 
attention is how the philosophy concept itself has been classified into parts 
and how these classifications have evolved over the centuries. A few studies 
have focused on the development of these classifications in the ancient and 
medieval West; several other studies have discussed their development in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe. 1 Classifications of philosophy dur¬ 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have been almost completely 
neglected; during those two centuries the manner in which philosophy — and 
related concepts such as the arts, the liberal arts, the sciences, and encyclopedia 
— was divided into parts underwent some significant changes. 2 

Philosophy was taught at universities and schools throughout Europe 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and served to prepare students for 
study of theology, medicine, and jurisprudence. 2 A large volume of writings — 
both in printed and in manuscript form — was produced in conjunction with this 
philosophy instruction. Many textbooks on metaphysics, physics, mathemat¬ 
ics, ethics, logic, and other subjects written during this period contained a 
section on the concept of philosophy, while some writings were devoted 
specifically to that latter topic. When examining the philosophy concept, most 
authors provided a definition or definitions thereof before proceeding to classify 
its parts. Some authors also included discussion of the various schools (sectae) 
of philosophers. 4 

Despite the fact that many attempts were made to define philosophy during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, these definitions generally do not 
provide us with much information concerning the philosophy concept itself. 
This is partially due to sixteenth- and seventeenth-century views with respect to 
definitions. During those two centuries, definition theory was normally dis¬ 
cussed within logic textbooks and within short treatises specifically devoted to 
the subject matter of both definition and classification or just definition alone. 

The basic distinction between “real” and “nominal” definitions was often 
made. s Nominal definitions generally focused on the etymology of a given word 
or words, while real definitions might include essential definitions, causal 

*This article has its origin in a lecture given Hannover, Germany in November of 1983; it 
at the Fourth International Leibniz Congress at appears here in expanded and revised form. 
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definitions, notations, descriptions, definitions consisting of parts, and defini¬ 
tions consisting of accidents. 5 In a logic textbook published in 1612, for 
example, Clemens Timpler regarded nominal definition to be either primary or 
secondary. 6 The latter is the explanation of a given obscure term. Primary 
nominal definitions are arrived at with the use of logic or with the use of 
grammar. Real definitions either are limited in scope to a single defined object or 
are broad enough to apply to more than one such object. Those real definitions 
which are limited in scope are either perfect (i.e., essential definitions) or 
imperfect (i.e., descriptions). 

From the perspective of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors, indi¬ 
vidual concepts did not have simple definitions, but rather various kinds of 
definitions. As a consequence, some authors believed either that philosophy 
could not be defined perfectly, could only be described, or could not be defined 
at all. 7 Other authors gave two or more definitions of philosophy among which 
they sometimes did or did not make any preference.® In a textbook on memory 
published in the year 1610, Johann Heinrich Alsted stated that the term 
philosophy can be understood “very broadly” (latissime) to mean encyclopae¬ 
dia or all disciplines, “broadly” (late) to refer to all disciplines except for 


‘Refer to the works by Flint (1904), Ma- 
rietan (1901), Tonelli (1975), Van Laer 
(1962), and Weisheipl (1965). 

^One recent article which touches upon 
these classifications is Ariew (1992). 

3 The overwhelming majority of the classi¬ 
fications of philosophy published during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries arose 
within the context of schools and universities. 
During that period — as is still the case today 
— most published philosophers were profes¬ 
sionals who worked at academic institutions. 
However, Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, and John Locke 
were among those sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century authors who produced classfications 
of philosophical disciplines while not work¬ 
ing at academic institutions. Also refer to foot¬ 
note 79. 

4 See Bottin (1981); detailed classifications 
of the various schools is given by Grunius 
(1587), pp. 15-65, by Alstedius (1612), pp. 
62-67, 85-93, and by Keckermannus (1614), 
1; 55-65, Attention will be given to these 
schools of philosophers — and to "Aristote¬ 
lian,” ‘"Platonic,” and “Ramist” classifica¬ 
tions of philosophy — in a monograph-length 
expansion of the subject-matter of the present 
article. Some discussion of "Aristotelian” 
and “Ramist” classifications is given in 
Freedman: Aristotle (1993) and Freedman: 


Ramus (1993), respectively. Toscanella claims 
that his classification of philosophy is that 
given by Plato; see Toscanella (1566), foL lr 
and Table D. 

s Wildenbergius (1555), p. 40; Weckerus 
(1581), p. 67; Molitor (1590), pp. 3-4; Casi- 
lius (1692), pp. 185-186. 

*Timplerus (1612), pp. 348-351; Timpler 
uses the term “verbal” (verbale) to mean 
nominal. Concerning Clemens Timpler's ca¬ 
reer and writings refer to Freedman (1988). 

7 See Camenerus (1513), A4v-A5r; “Philo- 
sophia perfecte definiri nequit: quia est ens 
aggregatum; nam completitur sub se plures 
habitus; qualicunque tamen explicari valet.” 
Heereboord (1681), fol. *4r. 

*This is done by Scharfius (1632). 

’See Alstedius (1610), p. 7. 

,0 Joannes Stobnicensis (1507), fol. a2r; Be- 
verus (1567), p. 290; Bilstenius (1588), p. 1; 
Horbelow and Stenbuchius (1643), fol. A3v- 
A4r; Suicerus (1695), p. 1. 

“See Keckermannus (1599) and Kecker¬ 
mannus (1607) as reprinted in Keckermannus 
(1614), 1:89-90 and Keckermannus (1614), 
1:11-12, respectively. Also see Casus/Case 
(1599), pp. 6-7 (see Table G) and Casus/Case 
(1600), p. 30; concerning the career and writ¬ 
ings of John Case (d. 1600) see Schmitt 
(1983). 
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theology, jurisprudence, and medicine, and “narrowly” {stride) to denote 
metaphysics alone; Alsted also noted that he himself had chosen to use the term 
philosophy in the very broad sense, that is, as referring to all disciplines. 9 

Furthermore, definitions of philosophy usually do not provide much insight 
concerning the meaning of the philosophy concept. The following examples 
serve to illustrate this point: 10 

1. Philosophia generaliter accepta est apprehensio veritatis cuiuscum- 
que entis. Et est triplex philosophia secundum triplicia entia. 
[Joannes Stobnicensis (1507)] 

2. Philosophia est divinorum humanorumque scientia. [Joannes Be- 
verus (1567)3 

3. Philosophia est artium omnium cognitio. Ars est comprehensio 
praeceptorum, in rebus aetemis propriorum, & online disposi- 
torum, ad utilem vitae finem spectantium. [Joannes Bilstenius 
(1588)] 

4. Philosophia est habitus animi, qui speculatione rerum, cognoscen- 
darum intellectum, & directione rerum agendarum voluntatem 
secundum naturalem aptitudinem omnimode perficit. [Petrus Em- 
poleius Horbelow and Christianus Johannes Stenbuchius (1643)] 

5. Philosophia est habitus mentis humanae, ex ideis insitis & princi- 
piis per se notis, studio & usu comparatus, intellectum cognitione 
rerum necessariarum illustrans, voluntatem vero actione hones- 
tarum perficiens. [Joannes Henricus Suicerus (1695)] 

The first, second, and fifth definitions require explanation of the terms “entity” 
(ens), “truth” (veritas), “science” (scientia) and “quality” (habitus). In the 
third definition, philosophy is defined in terms of “arts” (artium / ars), but the 
definition given of the latter is not clear. But the first and fourth definitions do 
provide information insofar as they divide philosophy into parts; while the first 
definition speaks of three unidentified parts (identified elsewhere by Joannes 
Stobnicensis as speculative, moral, and rational philosophy), the fourth defini¬ 
tion alludes to the distinction between speculative (speculatio) and active 
(agendarum) philosophy. 

Divisions of philosophy into its parts apparently numbered in the thousands 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Many of these classifications of 
philosophy have yet to be discovered or are not longer extant. Some authors 
produced two or more different classifications of philosophy." By listing and 
discussing the various parts of philosophy, it could be argued that these 
classifications of philosophy in fact usually provide more information concern¬ 
ing the philosophy concept than do definitions of philosophy. 12 
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Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century classifications of philosophy occasion¬ 
ally consisted of four or more parts. In the year 1600, for example, John Case 
divided philosophy into four parts: metaphysics, moral philosophy, natural 
philosophy, and rational philosophy. 13 According to Franciscus Titelmans in 
1548, philosophy consisted of the five sub-categories of metaphysics, mathe¬ 
matics, physics, ethics (including family life and politics), and logic (including 
grammar and rhetoric). 14 And in 1663, Ludwig Thanner divided his concept of 
philosophy into six parts: logic, metaphysics, physics, pneumatics (i.e., natural 
theology), mathematics, and ethics. 15 

For the most part, however, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors 
divided philosophy into two or three parts. When considered as tripartite, 
philosophy normally was theoretical, practical, and rational. “Theoretical” 
philosophy was sometimes referred to as speculative philosophy, contemplative 
philosophy, “science” ( scientia), and “physics” in some very broad sense of 


,2 In his textbook on logic published in 1677, 
Bernhard Teutscher makes the general point 
that classifications provide the basis for defini¬ 
tions: “Per Divisionem definitio investigate 
h.m.: Sumendum est id, quod definitio est 
latius, & dividendum est per differentias divi¬ 
sas, iltaque differentia, quae rei definiendae 
convenit. . Teutscherus (1677), p. 448. 

“Casus/Case (1600), p. 30. 

“Titelmannus (1548), fol. Dir; Collenutio 
(1535), fol. Blr-B4r makes this same classi¬ 
fication as does Titelmannus, but refers to 
metaphysics as “divine or supernatural philos¬ 
ophy” (see table B). 

15 Thannerus (1663), p. 7, fol. Qlr-Q2r. 

,6 Camenerus (1513), fol. A5v„ Beverus 
(1567), p. 290; Flacius (1593) p. 5; Alstedius 
(1620), p. 2 and col. 81-82; Rhetoricorum 
Raimundi Lulli nova evulgatio (1638), p. 120; 
Heereboord (1681), fol. *5r; Locke (1690/ 
1694), pp. 406-407. 

l7 Gebwiler (1511), fol. a4r; Camenerus 
(1513), fol. A6r; Titelmannus (1548), fol. 
D4r; Beverus (1567), p. 290; Flacius (1593), 
p. 4; Alstedius (1620), p. 2 and col. 81-82; 
Forest Duchesne (1650), pp. 281-282; Heere¬ 
boord (1681), fol. *5r. 

'•Camenerus (1513), fol. A6v; Titelmannus 
(1548), fol. Dir; Alstedius (1620), p. 2 and 
col. 81—82; Jaschius (1677), p. 6. 

l9 For example, refer to the following works: 
Commentarium Petri Hispani . . . Marsilii 
(1503), fol. a2v; Savigny (1587), table: arts 
liberaux; Fabricius (1624), p. 2; Warneccius 
(1624), fol. ):(8v, pp. 1-24; Ulmannus 
(1685), p. 3. 
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“For example, Beurhusius (1582), pp. 24- 
25 does the former while Reudenius (1579), 
fol. B 10v-l Ir and Godartus (1675), first pagi¬ 
nation, p. 24 do the latter. Very unusual was the 
classification given by Thomas Hobbes in his 
Leviathan in which philosophy was divided 
into two parts: I. politics; 2. natural philoso¬ 
phy, which included metaphysics, mathemat¬ 
ics, ethics, poetics, rhetoric, and logic; see 
Hobbes (1651), table after p. 40/fot. F3v as 
reprinted in Hobbes (1651/1904), p. 53. 

“See Vickers (1985). 

22 <This distinction as given here — in sum¬ 
mary form — has been extrapolated from the 
following works: Zabarella (1597), col. ISO- 
192, 264-266; Keckermannus and Peucerus 
(1599), fol. A3r (nos. 11-16); the two sen¬ 
tences given here in the text represent very 
briefly and simplistically the manner in which 
the concept of method can comprise both theo¬ 
retical and practical disciplines. 

“Grunius (1587), pp. 74-129. Cocus 
(1604) table (after fol. ):(4v and before p. I) 
distinguished between arithmetica theorica 
and arithmetica vulgaris (i.e., practical 
arithmetic); Channeville (1667), p. 7 placed 
theoretical logic (logica scientifica) and (theo¬ 
retical) mathematics within theoretical philos¬ 
ophy while subsuming practical logic (logica 
practical and practical mathematics (mathe- 
matica actuosa) under practical philosophy. 

“An example of such a work is Sommer- 
feldt (1596). 

25 See Crassotius (1630), p. 1242 and 
Maurus (1667). p. 790. 
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that term. 16 “Practical” philosophy, on the other hand, was sometimes called 
active philosophy, moral philosophy, prudence (prudentia), or “ethics” broadly 
conceived. 17 “Rational” philosophy was also labeled as logic (understood 
broadly), instrumental philosophy, or poetics (poetica).'* 

When conceived as having two parts, philosophy could be divided in a 
number of different ways. Some authors distinguished between real and rational 
philosophy. Propaedia-paedia, principal-instrumental, principal-less principal, 
and special-general were some alternative terms used to refer to that same real- 
rational dichotomy. 19 Yet the bulk of these two-part divisions appear to have 
distinguished between theoretical and practical philosophy. Rational philosophy 
was sometimes part of theoretical philosophy; in other cases it was placed 
within practical philosophy. 20 After 1550, many authors completely excluded 
from philosophy some or all of those disciplines falling within the category of 
rational philosophy. The importance of this distinction between theoretical 
(speculative, contemplative) and practical (moral, active) philosophy is 
reflected in a number of Renaissance debates concerning the relative merits of 
the active versus the contemplative life. 21 It also had a role in some discussions 
of the concept of method originating during the late sixteenth century and 
thereafter. The disciplines of theoretical philosophy were to be studied using 
“synthetic” or “demonstrative” method, in which one would proceed from 
cause to effect; the disciplines of practical philosophy dictated the use of 
“analytic” method, in which one proceeded from effect to cause. 22 

While the distinction between theoretical and practical philosophy was 
important during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in some classifica¬ 
tions this distinction was blurred. For example, in his short treatise on the 
origin, history, definition, classification, dignity, and utility of philosophy 
published in 1587, Johannes Grunius distinguished between theoretical and 
practical physics as well as between theoretical mathematics (i.e., geometry, 
theoretical arithmetic, and theoretical music) and practical mathematics (com¬ 
prising practical arithmetic, practical music, optics, astronomy, geodesy, and 
mechanics). 23 Some textbooks on applied or practical logic occasionally ap¬ 
peared in print as well. 24 And some authors regarded ethics as the “meditative” 
part of practical philosophy while they considered family life and politics as 
more “usable” disciplines. 25 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, theoretical philosophy was 
usually divided into three parts: metaphysics, physics, and mathematics. Me¬ 
taphysics was sometimes referred to as first philosophy (philosophia printa), as 
wisdom (sapientia), or as theology; some authors distinguished between me¬ 
taphysics and theology, made the former a sub-category of the latter, or made the 
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latter a sub-category of the former. 26 In the middle ages and in the sixteenth 
century, physics was often divided according to Aristotle’s works on that subject- 
matter; this became less common in the course of the seventeenth century. 27 
Medicine was occasionally considered to be a sub-category of physics. 28 

Mathematics — which was sometimes referred to as “mathematical disci¬ 
plines” — usually consisted of at least four subject-matters: arithmetic, geome¬ 
try, astronomy, and music. Many authors added one, two, or as many as thirty 
additional mathematical disciplines to those four. 29 Among these additional 
disciplines was astrology. 30 Some classifications equated astronomy with astrol¬ 
ogy, while still others included astronomy while specifically excluding astrol¬ 
ogy from mathematics. 31 


“For example, see the following works: 
Reisch (1503), fol. B3v; Commentarium Petri 
Hispani. . . Marsilii (1503), fol. a2v; Gebwi- 
ler (1511), fol. a3v; Rithaymerus (1539), fol. 
A2r; Beurhusius (1582), p. 25: Paludanus 
(1623), p. 95: Voglerus and Gittner (1689), 
fol. A3v, 

27 With reference to this point see Reif 
(1962). 

“Reisch (1503), fol. B3v. Freigius (1568), 
fol. A2r, and Flacius (1593). p. 6 are examples 
of this. 

“For example, see Camenerus (1513), fol. 
A6r; Rithmayerus (1537), fol. A2r: Reude- 
nius (1579), fol. Clr-v; Reyher( 1635), pp. 5- 
8: Forest Duchesne (1650), fol. elv-e2r; Miil- 
lerus and Andreae (1688). Some works on 
mathematics also contained classifications of 
mathematical disciplines: for example, see 
The Elements of Geometrie (1570), table after 
fol, d4v; Nagelius (1645), pp. 5-6; Schottus 
(1661), p. 3. 

“Refer to the following works: Rithmay¬ 
erus (1537), A2r: The Elements of Geometrie 
(1570), table after fol. d4v; Schottus (1661), 
pp. 233^25. 

3l Camenerus (1513), fol. A5v-A6v and 
Sanflorus (1576), fol. 523v-524r equated as¬ 
trology with astronomy. In the year 1607 Cle¬ 
mens Timpler regarded astrology as part of 
physics, net mathematics; see Freedman 
(1988). pp. 269-270, 638-639, 748. Godar- 
tus (1675), pagination 1, pp. 14-15 subsumed 
astrology under astronomy. 

3z Refer to the works cited in footnote 29 
above. 

“Valla (1501), vol. 1, fol. a8r-b 1 r; Selnec- 
cerus (1561), p. 17; Keckermannus(1614),l: 
11-12; Watsonius (1658), pp. 131-132; Lo - 
gica Gottingensis (1698), table after p. 167. 


“Flacius (1693), p. 6; Clainerus (1610), p. 
12; Jaschius (1677), pp. 2-5. 

“For example, see the classifications of 
practical philosophy given by Reisch (1503), 
fol. B3v, Casus/Case (1599), p. 6 (see Table 
G) Grossius (1620), fourth pagination, p. 1, 
Walaeus (1620), pp. 7-8, and Mellet (1661), 
p. 47 (see Table K). 

““moralfs philosophia . . . portio illius . . . 
informatione ... in more & educatione cuius- 
que regionis & populi” Vives (1532), pp. 368- 
369; also see Pautlus (1671), fol. *4v-**4v. 

37 For example, refer to Freigius (1568), fol. 
A2r, to Alstedius (1620), p. 2 and col. 81-82, 
and to Mellet (1661), p. 48. 

“Camenerus (1513), fol. A6v regarded his¬ 
tory as a sub-category of grammar while 
Clainerus and Calchus (1610), p. 11 made 
history a sub-category of rhetoric. 

“For example, see the following: Savigny 
(1587), table: arts liberaux; Mellet (1661), p. 
47 (see Table K). 

^See Bacon (1605), second foliation, 
fol. 7r-v, 17r and Bacon (1623), fol. 2r-v, 
Alr-A5v. 

4l See the following examples: Valla (1501), 
1: a 4r; Gutberlethus and Henckelius (1608), 
fol. A2r-A3r 

42 Laurembergius (1633) and Jaschius 
(1677) are among those authors using the term 
pansophia; Laurembergius also uses the terms 
disciplinae and encyclopaedia (pp. 5, 8). Mel¬ 
let (1661), p. 41 uses the term disciplina; 
disciplinae liberalis is used by Reyher (1635), 
pp. 2-3; “Orbis, seu circuli scientiarum un¬ 
iversale syntagma . . . enciclopedia” Rhetori- 
corum Raimundi Lulli nova evulgatio (1638), 
p. 120. Concerning these concepts also see 
Schmidt-Biggemann (1983), pp. 100-106, 
119-135, 139-150. 
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In addition'to astrology, these additional mathematical disciplines included 
algebra, architecture, cosmography, geography, “logistics” (logistica), me¬ 
chanics, optics, and stereometria. 12 Some authors distinguished between 
“pure” or “abstract” mathematics (which was usually limited to arithmetic and 
geometry) and all of the remaining mathematical disciplines, which were 
referred to as “concrete” or “mixed.”” But other authors did not place these 
“mixed” disciplines directly within the category of mathematics, but instead 
regarded them as mixtures of mathematics and physics. 34 

Practical philosophy normally consisted of three parts: ethics, family life 
(oeconomica), and politics. It could also include some additional disciplines 
such as monastic or solitary life (monastica), travel (apodemica), public 
manners (comitas; civilitas), education (scholastica), and jurisprudence. 35 In 
1532 Juan Luis Vives added “knowledge of the customs and education of some 
region and people” to practical philosophy, while in 1671 Simon Paullus added 
emblems, adages, and proverbs. 36 Rational philosophy usually consisted of 
logic, rhetoric, and grammar. It sometimes also included poetics and/or history 
as well as additional disciplines such as lexicography (lexica) and oratory 
(oratorio). 37 

Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philosophers were of many minds, 
however, concerning the proper place of history. Some authors, for example, 
regarded history as a sub-category of grammar within rational philosophy. 38 
Others classified history as part of practical philosophy. 39 And Francis Bacon 
excluded both history and poetics from philosophy entirely. 40 

The nine disciplines which most frequently appeared within these six¬ 
teenth- and seventeenth-century classifications of philosophy were metaphy¬ 
sics, physics, mathematics, ethics, family life, politics, logic, rhetoric, and 
grammar. Yet many authors of these classifications elected not to use the term 
“philosophy” as their generic term for these disciplines. The term “disci¬ 
plines” (disciplinae) was occasionally used. 41 A few seventeenth-century au¬ 
thors used the terms such as encyclopaedia, disciplinae, disciplinae liberales, 
pansophia, and polymathia to encompass non-philosophical as well as philo¬ 
sophical disciplines. 42 

The term habitus was sometimes used to denote “philosophical” disci¬ 
plines. Habitus, which is normally considered as a sub-category of quality, was 
often divided into wisdom (sapientia), intellect (intellects), science (scientia), 
prudence (prudentia), and the arts (ars).* 1 According to a logic textbook 
published in 1511 by Joannes Gebwiler, wisdom was equivalent to metaphysics, 
science comprised mathematics and physics, prudence was practical philoso¬ 
phy, and the arts included three liberal arts (logic, rhetoric, grammar) as well as 




seven mechanical arts. 44 A logic textbook published by Michael Paludanus in 
1623 regarded wisdom to consist of theology and metaphysics while physics, 
medicine, mathematics, ethics, family life, politics, jurisprudence, logic, 
rhetoric, and grammar were all subsumed under the category of science. 45 And 
in 1553 the logic textbook of Joannes Monheimius considered metaphysics, 
physics, mathematics, ethics, family life, politics, logic, rhetoric, grammar, 
poetics, theology, medicine, and jurisprudence as sub-categories of the arts. 46 

The terms “science” and “the arts” are sometimes also used as umbrella 
concepts for philosophical disciplines when the term habitus is not used. Some 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors conceived science to be broader 
than philosophy or even equated science with all disciplines. 47 Other authors 
equated science with philosophy; in 1501 Magnus Hundt did so when he divided 
science into theoretical (real and rational) and practical, as did Joannes Giesius 
and Franciscus Baddenhausen in 1650 when they distinguished between real 
(theoretical and practical) science and rational science. 48 In the year 1669, Sieur 
du Breuil Pompee distinguished between the sciences (metaphysics, physics, 
ethics, family life, and politics) and the liberal arts (mathematics, logic, 
rhetoric, grammar) while Hawenreuter’s edition of Zabarella’s works on logic 


“See Logica Gottingensis (1698), table af¬ 
ter p. 167 as well as the three works cited in 
footnotes 38, 39, and 40. 

44 Gebwiler (1511), fol. a3v-a4r; Gebwiler's 
seven mechanical arts are the same as those of 
Gregorius Reisch (1503; 1517); see footnote 
53 and the corresponding passage in the text. 

“Paludanus (1623), p. 95 (see Table 1). 

“Monheimius (1553), fol, C2r. 

47 For example, see Castanaeus (1612), p. 
57. 

“Hundt (1501), fol. A5v (see Table A); 
Giesius and Baddenhausen (1650), fol, B!v. 

“Breuil Pompee (1669), pp. 12-15; Ha- 
wenreuterus (1597), cols. 3, 5-8, 10-11. 

50 Commentaria in Isagogen Porphxrii, et in 
omnes libros Aristotelis de dialetica (1547), 
leaf preceding the title page. 

5, Referto the following footnote. 

52 Theodoricus Flade (see footnote 50) di¬ 
vided his seven liberal arts into the categories 
of sermocinalis (grammar, logic, and rhetoric) 
and mathematica (music, arithmetic, geome¬ 
try, and astronomy); sermocinalis and mathe¬ 
matica are Flade's terms for trivium and qua- 
drivium , respectively. 

55 For example, refer to the following; 
Savigny (1587), table: arts liberaux; Tim- 
plerus(1606), fol. f r-v; Clodiusand Kolthoff 

(1682), pp. 1-8. 

54 Logica Gottingensis (1698), table after 


p. 167. 

H Alstedius (1620), p. 2 and col. 81-82. 

“Keckermannus (1612), fol, *3r (after p. 
416) as reprinted in Keckermannus (1614): 
1035-1036. 

57 Reisch (1503), fol. B3v, 

“Collenutio (1535), fol. Clv-C2r. 

59 Laurembergius (1633), pp. 5-6, 

*Hugh of St. Victor (1096-1141), pp. 24, 
38; Robert Kilwardby (c. 1215—after 1260), 
pp. 10, 124, 138; Gratia Dei Esculanus O.P. 
(fl. c, 1341), fol. a2r (left col.); Dennis the 
Carthusian (1402/03-1471), fol. lv-2r. 'The 
interest of medieval thinkers in integrating 
crafts into philosophy, moreover, was more 
persistent and thoughtful than has been previ¬ 
ously recognized.” Whitney (1990), p, 147. 

6, “Sed quia artes Mechanicae corpori ma- 
gis, quam animae inserviunt, ideo liberales 
did non merentur, nec proprie ad Philo- 
sophiam pertinent.” Giesius and Wagenerus 
(1649), fol. A4r. 

‘This is the case with the four medieval 
classifications of philosophy cited in footnote 
52 above. This does not appear to have been 
true, however, for medieval Jewish and Arabic 
philosophy; refer to Wolfson (1968), Peters 
(1968), pp. 104-120, and Rosenthal (1975), 
pp. 52-73. 

w Beverus (1567), p. 290 notes the currency 
of both positions. 



— as published in 1597 — limited the sciences to metaphysics, physics, and 
mathematics. 49 

Analogously, the term the “arts” was used broadly as well as narrowly. 
Some authors equated the arts with all disciplines; in a classification — 
handwritten in 1550 by Theodoricus Flade — preceding the title page of a logic 
textbook published by the University of Louvain Arts Faculty in the year 1547, 
the arts (which Flade equated with science) comprised the entire scope of 
philosophical and non-philosophical disciplines. 50 Flade distinguished between 
the useful and “magical” (inutilis) arts; the former were the seven mechanical 
arts and the “doctrinal” (doctrinalis) arts. The doctrinal arts comprised the 
“non-liberal” (non liberalis) arts (physics, medicine, ethics, family life, 
politics, metaphysics, and theology) as well as seven liberal arts. 51 

During the middle ages and the following two centuries, it was common to 
distinguish between the liberal arts and the mechanical arts; the liberal arts were 
frequently considered to be seven in number and were divided into the quadriv- 
ium (that is, the four mathematical disciplines: arithmetic, geometry, music, 
astronomy) and the trivium (that is, logic, rhetoric, and grammar). Many — but 
by no means all — sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors set the number of 
liberal arts at seven. 52 The fact that many of these authors considered mathemat¬ 
ics to have more than four disciplines has already been mentioned. Some 
authors equated the liberal arts with all academic disciplines (barring the 
mechanical arts). 55 Other authors limited the liberal arts to less than seven 
disciplines; an anonymously authored “Gottingen Logic Textbook" published 
in 1698 regarded rhetoric, grammar, and poetics to be the only liberal arts 
disciplines. 54 

In his philosophical encyclopedia published in 1620, Johann Heinrich 
Alsted considered the liberal arts to be seven philological disciplines: memory 
(mneumonica), lexicography (lexica), grammar, rhetoric, logic, oratory (orato¬ 
rio), and poetics. 55 In one of his many classifications of disciplines and 
philosophy, Bartholomew Keckermann divided the arts into the three categories 
of liberal, mechanical (illiberalis) and mixed. 56 In that classification he pre¬ 
sented six liberal arts: grammar, logic, memory (memoralis), rhetoric, and 
poetry. He also listed typography, painting, and sculpture as examples of mixed 
arts; shoemaking and gardening (sartoria) were given as examples of the 
mechanical arts. 

In 1503, the Margarita philosophica of Gregorius Reisch listed seven 
mechanical arts: wooimaking, weaponry, navigation, agriculture, hunting, 
medicine, and theatricals. 57 In his treatise on education from the year 1535, 
Pandolpho Collenutio had six mechanical arts: agriculture, architecture, paint- 
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ing, cosmography, medicine, and military arts. 58 In 1633, Peter Lauremberg had 
nine liberal arts (grammar, poetics, rhetoric, logic, memory, medicine [which 
included diet, pharmacy, and surgery], painting, pottery, and sculpture); he 
listed six mechanical arts (shoemaking, gardening, toolmaking, fishing, weav¬ 
ing, and building) but noted that there are many others as well. 59 

During most of the middle ages, the mechanical arts were often considered 
to be part of philosophy. Such is the case within classifications given by Hugh of 
St. Victor (1096-1141), Robert Kilwardby (c. 1215—after 1260), Gratia Dei 
Esculanus (fl. c. 1341), and Dennis the Carthusian (1402/03-1471).“ From the 
end of the fifteenth century onwards, it became common to exclude the 
mechanical arts from the category of philosophy. Some sixteenth- and seven¬ 
teenth-century classifications contained strong statements to the effect that the 
mechanical arts were not part of philosophy. 61 

The above discussion has mainly focused on common aspects of these 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century classifications of philosophical disciplines. 
These two centuries, however, also saw at least two major developments with 
respect to those same classifications. First, the status of rational philosophy 
became a matter of serious contention among late sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century authors. In medieval Europe and through about the year 1550, the 


“For example, see the following works: For¬ 
est Duchesne (1650), fol. elr-elv, e2v; Sassig 
(1684), pp. 5-6; Sturmius and Sturmius 
(1688), p. 18; Locke (1690/1694), pp. 406- 
407; Leibniz (before 1699—> 1718), pp. 125— 
138 (see Table M). Concerning the proper dat¬ 
ing of this classification by Leibniz refer to 
Muller and Kronert (1969), pp. 140, 148. 

“Refer to the discussion given in Freedman 
(1985), pp. 121-122, 142, 149, 

“The classification given by Baiumvilius 
and Stoltz(1582), fol. Blr-C3v does reflect the 
Jesuit curriculum of the late sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth centuries while the classifica¬ 
tion presented by Kluntzingk (1610), fol. A3r 
does not. In a disputation held at the Jesuit 
University of Dillingen in the year 1587, the 
distinction is made between the philosophy 
concept as “most broadly understood 11 ( latis - 
sime extenda), and “the manner in which we 
understand it“ (nostro usu loquendi sic stricte 
accepta); see Froebisius and Stytz (1587), p. 1. 

67 Refer to the following works: Lippius 
(1615), fol. A4r-v; Alstedius(1620), p. 2 and 
col. 81-82; Watsonius( 1658), pp. l~2;Mel!et 
(1661), p. 49; Pontoppidanus (1679), p. 84; 
Miillerus and Andreae (1688). 

“For example, see Mellet (1661), p. 44; 
Paullus (1671) fol. *4v-**4v; Pontoppidanus 

46 


(1679), p. 83; Sturmius and Sturmius (1688), 
p. 18; Logica Gottingensis (1698), table after 
p. 167. 

w See Leibniz (1679/ 1961), pp. 30-41. 

^For example, see Watsonius (1658), Mel¬ 
let (1661), and Jaschius (1677). 

7, See Freedman (1985), pp. 125-26, 145; 
the exclusion of metaphysics within some 
classifications given by Central European au¬ 
thors continued into the beginning of the sev¬ 
enteenth century; see Freigius (1582), fol. 
a4r, Bilstenius (1588), pp. 1-2 (see Table F), 
Nigrinus (1603), table after p. 171, and Cocus 
(1604), table after fol. ):(4v and before p. 1. 

Concerning this development in the Ger¬ 
man language area of Europe, see Wundt 
(1939), Sparn (1976), and Freedman (1985). 
This same development can also be docu¬ 
mented for England by using A Short-Title 
Catalog of Books Printed in England , Scot¬ 
land, & Ireland . . . 1475-1640 (1976^1991) 
and A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed 
in England, Scotland , Ireland , Wales, and 
British America . . . 1641-1700 (1972-1988) 
and for Denmark by using Bruun (1877). 

73 For the area of Central Europe during the 
Reformation Era, refer to Freedman (1985); 
for England refer to Watson (1908). 

74 See Freedman (1985), pp. 125, 145. 
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disciplines fall within the category of rational philosophy/philology — that is, 
logic, rhetoric, grammar, and (where mentioned) poetics and/or history — 
almost always appear to have been sub-categories of philosophy. 42 

After the year 1550 and increasingly after the year 1600, however, many 
authors asserted that logic, rhetoric, grammar, and other philological disciplines 
should be excluded from philosophy. This position was often justified by the 
view that those disciplines were preparation for — and not part of — philoso¬ 
phy. Other post-AD 1500 authors continued to include rational philosophy as 
part of philosophy, while some authors appear to have taken a neutral position 
on this matter." 

After 1650, a new position increasingly began to gain acceptance: logic 
was placed within philosophy while the remaining philological disciplines — 
e.g. rhetoric, grammar, poetics — were excluded therefrom. 44 The academic 
curriculum of Jesuit schools and universities already reflected this latter posi¬ 
tion in the decades after 1550: metaphysics, physics, logic, ethics (including family 
life and politics), and mathematics were part of philosophy instruction while 
rhetoric, grammar, poetics, and history were part of instruction in humanities 
(humaniores)* Some classifications of philosophy given by Jesuit authors 
during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries reflected that curricu¬ 
lum while other such classifications did not. 46 

The second major change with respect to these classifications was the 
appearance of a number of new disciplines during the seventeenth century. New 
philological disciplines included acting ( historionica ), bibliography, critical 
philology, hermeneutics, mneumonics, and oratory (oratorio).* 1 New theoreti¬ 
cal disciplines were pneumatics (pneumatica), gnostologia, noologia, and 
natural theology. 4 * And Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz may have been the first 
author to mention the discipline of geopolitics (geopolitical* Although rela¬ 
tively simple classifications of philosophy were given during the entire period 
between 1500 and 1700, increasingly complex classifications appeared in the 
course of that period as well.™ 

In conclusion, what can be said concerning the significance of these 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century classifications? The following two observa¬ 
tions can be ventured here. First, the manner in which philosophy, the arts, and 
the sciences were classified during the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries provides information concerning what subjects were taught at schools 
and universities during these two centuries. For example, metaphysics was 
omitted within many sixteenth-century classifications made by Northern and 
Central European authors; this subject also was largely ignored in university and 
school instruction in sixteenth-century Northern and Central Europe. 71 The 
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seventeenth-century reemergence of metaphysics within these classifications 
went hand-in-hand with the reintroduction of metaphysics into academic in¬ 
struction in Northern and Central Europe. 72 

In addition, the controversy concerning whether or not philological disci¬ 
plines such as logic, rhetoric, or grammar were part of philosophy had 
important curricular implications. In medieval universities, philology was 
taught as part of philosophy or “arts” instruction. This changed during the 
sixteenth century with the widespread emergence of university preparatory 
schools such as the grammar school, the paedagogium , and the schola trivialis\ 
the main purpose of those preparatory schools was to teach philological “liberal 
arts” disciplines to university-bound adolescents. 73 

In the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, philosophy began 
to evolve into a higher discipline. The mechanical arts and many of the subjects 
frequently considered as liberal arts — i.e., grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, and 
music — generally dropped out of philosophy instruction and were relegated to 
a lower curricular level. Similarly, most of the philological disciplines came to 


Concerning the medieval origins of the 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees * 
refer to Ridder-Symoens (1992), pp. 325- 
328. I have not been able to find any second- 
ary literature which discusses when the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy first began to be 
granted on a regular basis (in Europe). 

76 Clemens Timpler went so far as to use the 
term scientia to mean “know how’ 1 or knowl¬ 
edge; refer to the discussion given in Freed¬ 
man (1988), pp. 193-194,595. 

n Machlup (1982) has published a very in¬ 
formative general history on the organization 
of knowledge. 

78 Epistemology is also included among 
those subject-matters central to twentieth-cen¬ 
tury philosophy. While Descartes is com¬ 
monly considered a pioneer in making episte¬ 
mology a central focus of philosophical 
inquiry, the period or date at which epistemol¬ 
ogy regularly began to be taught as part of 
philosophy instruction is apparently not 
known. Concerning the history of epistemol¬ 
ogy refer to Coffey (1917) and Meyering 
(1989). 

*1 have not been able to find any direct 
discussion of this point by twentieth-century 
philosophers. However, it is instructive to see 
which subject-matters are included within 
general philosophy textbooks. For example, 
Popkin and Stroll (1984) include sections on 
epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, political 
philosophy, and philosophy of religion; Po¬ 
tt 


jman (1992) includes these subjects and adds a 
short appendix on logic. Most of the philoso¬ 
phy published by present-day philosophers 
arises within the context of academic institu¬ 
tions. The same was true of their sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century counterparts (refer 
back to footnote 3), Yet in this regard, Paul 
Durbin’s admonition is worth noting: “Profes¬ 
sionalism is probably a fact of life in philoso¬ 
phy today, it is likely to be an increasing fact of 
life in the future. Nevertheless, we can never 
afford to close off debate or insulate ourselves 
and the institutions we serve from the kind of 
radical critique or new insight that has been 
the fruit of free philosophical inquiry "follow¬ 
ing the truth where it leads' since at least (he 
time of Socrates.” Durbin (1973), p. 108. 

w KorthoIt and Lindelofius (1658) divided 
practical philosophy into ethics and politics; 
Mullerus (1692) does likewise but also noted 
that family life is a sub-category of politics. 
Pontoppidanus (1679), pp. 83-84 excluded 
mathematics from philosophy. In his introduc¬ 
tory philosophical textbook, Barbay (1675/ 
i 700) included mathematics as part of theoret¬ 
ical philosophy but then did not include 
discussion of mathematics: “Sed jam a Scho- 
lis phitosophicis exulat Mathematica; qua pro¬ 
pter hie quatuor (logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
and physics, to the exclusion of mathematics] 
duntaxat compendia trademus.” 

8l Referto Specht (1978), Walsh (1963), and 
Williams (1986). 
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be excluded from philosophy during the course of this period. At medieval 
universities, philosophy was taught in arts faculties, which became known as 
philosophy faculties in the course of the subsequent two centuries. 74 The degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts are medieval in origin; the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree did not begin to be granted on a regular basis until after the 
seventeenth century. 75 

The second observation which can be made concerning the significance of 
classifications of philosophy, of the arts, and of the sciences is that such 
classifications provide us with information concerning how these concepts 
themselves changed over the course of time. During the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, philosophy, the arts, and the sciences together constituted a 
substantial portion of all knowledge. 76 By examining the evolution of these 
concepts, insight is also gained into the changes in the organization of knowl¬ 
edge itself. 77 

A study involving more detail than the present article will be necessary in 
order to document these changes. Such a study should include discussion of pre¬ 
sixteenth- as well as post-seventeenth-century developments. Yet one tentative 
conclusion can be ventured here: the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
very important for the evolution of of the philosophy concept. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, metaphysics, physics, mathematics, 
ethics, family life, politics, logic, rhetoric, and grammar were parts of philoso¬ 
phy. Five centuries later, it is metaphysics, ethics, and logic — to the exclusion 
of physics, mathematics, family life, politics, rhetoric, and grammar — which 
are still the primary responsibility of philosophers. 78 The philosophy of science, 
the philosophy of mathematics, philosophy of mind, political philosophy, and 
the philosophy of language are examined by present-day philosophers; how¬ 
ever, these areas of inquiry primarily pertain to the disciplines of physics (and 
other natural sciences), mathematics, psychology, sociology, political science, 
and linguistics; it could be argued that they are one step removed from philoso¬ 
phy. 79 

It was during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that philosophy began 
to lose its universal scope. Grammar and rhetoric began to be excluded from 
philosophy from the late sixteenth century onwards. The same was true of 
mathematics and family life during the seventeenth century. 80 

Some twentieth-century philosophers have questioned the value of me¬ 
taphysics; many of their sixteenth-century counterparts had similar doubts. 81 
Twentieth-century philosophers routinely have made use of logical arguments 
within their writings yet have not always referred to logic itself as a part of 
philosophy. 82 Many late sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philosophers con- 
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sidered logic to be an instrument — and not a part—of philosophy. And the first 
works on the history of philosophy — which is a standard component of the 
philosophy curriculum today — began to be published about the year 1650.** A 
more comprehensive examination of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century contri¬ 
butions to the formation to our present-day concepts of philosophy must await 
further study. 


“See the works cited within footnote 79 
above. 


“See Bottin (1981), footnote 4, and Hor- 
nius (1655). 
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13 Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Classifications of 
Philosophy, the Sciences, and the Liberal Arts 


ftd 

A. Magnus Hundt (1501) 

f r Ethica 
Practical Oeconomica 
1 Pollitica 

fphisica 

Realise Mathematica 
I Metaphysica 

fGrammatica 

Rationalist 

I Rhetorica 

_ 85 

B. Pandolpho Collenutio (1535) 



Logica = rationale 


Grammatica 

Dialectica 

Rethorica 

Poedca 

Historica 


Mathematica 


Philosophia 


Phisica = naturalei 


Geometria 

Arithmetka 

Musica 

Astrologia 


Phisica proprie 
Decelo 

De generatione & corruptiooe 
Metheora de mineralibus 

De anima 

De vegatabibus & plantis 
De parvis natoralibus 

De Animalibus 


Ethica, proprie 

Ethica = morale l Economica 

Politica 


Divina = superaaturale 


M Hundt (1501), fol. A5v; also see foot¬ 
note 48. 


"Collenutio (1535), fol. Blr-B4r; also re¬ 
fer to footnotes 14 and 58. 
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c. 


Flade (1550) 


J lanifica; nemoriaria; militaris; nautica; agricultura; 
mechamca < medicina; fabrilis (ferraria; lignuaria) 


utilis 


r f grammatica 

serraocinalis-s logica 

1 rhetoric a 


[liberalis 


mathematica 


doctrinalis 


naturalis' 


rausica 

arithmetica 

geometria 

astronomia 

b 

phisica 

raedicina 


Ars sive 
scientia 


non liberalis 


laethica 

moralis < oeconomica 
I politica 


. ..I metaphysica 

supematuralis J 

] theologia 




magica: pyromantia; aeromancia; idroraancia; geomancia; necomancia 

sortilegiura 

praestigium 

maleficium 

mathesis: horaspcium; arispicium; augurium; auspicium 


D. Orazio Toscanella (1566) 


( I etica 
morale < economica 
[politica 

naturale = physica 


rationale 


logica 


retorica 


(ladivi- 

sionedi 

Platone) 


“Flade (1547/1550), leaf preceding the title 
page; also see footnotes 50-52. 


8 Toscanella (1566). fol. Ir; also see foot 
note 4. 
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E. Didacus ValadesOFM Observance (1579) 


I 1. Grammatics 
tres primariae artes < 2. Rhetorics 

[ 3. Logics 


artes liberates 
(septem) 


quatuor mathematicae 


1. Astronomia 

2. Musics 

3. Arithmetica 

4. Geometria 


metaphysics 


F. Joannes Bilstenius (1588) 


exotericae 


artes liberates 


grammatics 
rhetoric a 
poetica 
dialectics 


J physics <— optica; astronomia; geographia; medicina; musics 
mathematica <— arithmetica; geometria; architectura 


ethics <— 


; oeconomica; apoderaica; polemics; histories 


G. John Case (1599) 


90 


I grammatica 
rationalise riietonca 

I logics 


w 

communis = philosophia 


philosophia 


propria = physics 


fphysics 

I metaphysica 
realise 


mathematica 


arithmetica 

geometria 

musica 

astrologia 


jethica 

.. Ipolitics 
moralis < 


monastica 


"Valades (1579). pp. 18-19. 

**Bilstenius (1588). pp. 1-2; also see foot¬ 


note 10. 

"Casus/Case (1599), p. 6 
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H. Maitinus Nigrinus (1603) 


■ . . J grammatica 

ratiocinans = logical „ 

I rhetonca 


intel- 
lec- < 
turn 


mathematica 


contemplans 


{ arithmetica <— rausica 

(optica <— astronomia 
geometria <— < 

[cosmographia < 


— geographia 


philosophia 

(= cognitio 
omnium 
ardum) 


voluntatem = Ethica 


f astrologia 

physica / [ physiologia 

I 2. Anatomica 

Jurisprudentia 

Theologiae 


f Physiognomia 
I.i Chirornantia 




Phytologia 

Chymica 
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I. Michael Paludanus OESA (1623) 

I sapientia (see below) 
I intellectus 

Habitus <— animi <— acquisitus <— menti inhaerens <— sempus verus < scientia (see below) 


ad orationem I grammatica 
pertinens < dialectica 

I rhetorica 


prudentia 
ars (see below) 


[ arithmetica 
mathematical geometria 


sapientia 


theologia 

metaphysica 


scientia 


mustca 


physica 


antma 


J agricultura 
ars< aedificatoria 
I pistoria. See. 


ethica 


oeconomica J jus canonicum 
politica | jus civile 


J. Petrus Empoleius Hoibelow and Christianus Johannes Stenbuchius (1643) 




theoretica seu contemplativa = scientia 


practica sive activa- 


universalis: ethica 

narticularis I P°^^ ca 
v 1 oeconomi 


metaphysica 

physica 

mathematica 


91 Nigridus (1603), table (after p. 171). 
M Paludanus (1623), p. 95; also refer to foot¬ 
note 45. 


93 Horbe!ow and Stenbuchius (1643), A4v, 
Blr, B2v-B3r also see footnote 10. 
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disciplina 


94 


K. Johannes Mellet (1661) 


primativa [= inferior] = philosophia (see below) 


natiiralig 


liberalise 


derivativa 


Jurispnidentia 


{ Jurispr 
Medicina 


simplex 1 


supematuralis = tbeologia 


illiberalis 


combinatoria 


theoretics 


generalis = metaphysica 
specialis = scientia (see below) 


philosophia / 


practica 


{ histories 
ethka 

oeconomica 
specialis ^ politics 

scholastics 


non opus est Monastics, vel 
Emmeries, quae de vita 
monastics, quoniam haec 

vita est absurda, humanaeque 
naturae incongrua 


jenergetica / 


rsrionis = logics in specie 

pura^ f prima = lexica 

orationis/ 

1 secun 



grammatics 

rhetorics 


poetica 


oratoria 
mixta J poetica 


semantics 


mnenomica 


t j pneumatics 

substantia < , . 

phystca 


abstracts 


arithmetics 


Polygraphia 

Steganographia 
(pertinent: hieroglyphics, 
aenigmatica, typica, 
similesque sues oecultis 
modis significandi) 


scientia 

(agit 

de) 


geometna 

I generalis % cosmographia 

accidente J I substantia = sphaenca< f astronomia 

= mathe- Sconcreta I [specialis 

matica 1 (combi- 


geographia 


nata 

cum) 


accidente 


isorrhopica = scientia ponderum; optica; 
musics; arcbitectonica 


^Mellet (1661), pp. 41-65. 
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L. Bemardus Sassig OFM (1684) 


I physica 

naniralis < metaphysics 
I mathematics <■ 


astronomia <— dioptrics; meteroscopia; gnomics 
perspectiva <— v arias Opticae species 
geometria <— cosmographia; geographia; topogrs 


Philosophia l moralis J 

oeconomica 
I lpolitica 


rationalis 


I 

dialectica 

logica 


M. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (before 1699) 
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jurispnidentia f Philosophia inteilectualis 


medicina 


j logica 

theoretics < metaphysica 

I pneumatics 


practica 


ethics 

politics 


philosophia <— 


scientia 


philosophia 

rerumima- 

ginationis 

(= Mathe- ^ 
matka) 


philosophia 
return sen- 
sibilium 

(= Physics) 


1. Ma thesis pura, ubi Arithmetics, Algebra, analysis 
infinitesimalis, Geometria, Musica 

2. Astronomia cum Geographia generali, 

3. Mechanics, Bellies, Nautica, Architectonics, 
Gymnastics 

4. Ludi, artificia, et opificia mathematics 

3. Divinatoria, ubi Astrologia, Physiognomia, 
Chiromantia, Signaturae, Geometria 

I 

1. Physics generalis; Poiographia 

2. Physica massarum et similarium (<— Chymia) 

3. Physica regni mineralis, vegetabilis (<— Agricultura) 
animalis (<— Anatom ia) 

4. Oeconomica, et opificiaria artificiis physicis ritenda 


Philologia 


Lexica 


Historia 


“Sassig (1684), pp. 5-6; also refer to foot¬ 
note 64. 


“Leibniz (before 1699 
138; also see footnote 64. 


1718), pp. 125- 
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The Career and Writings of 
Bartholomew Keckermann (d.1609)* 


D uring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Central Europe 
witnessed the establishment ot a many new universities and scores 
of new schools- 1 These universities and schools were staffed by professors 
and other teachers who—as pan of their academic duties—published 
textbooks, short academic exercises (such as disputations) and other 
writings. These professional scholars numbered in the thousands; their 
writings were used by tens of thousands of students. 2 These writings have 
been preserved—often unread since the years immediately following their 
publication—in rare book libraries in Europe and in the United States, 
This article is on one of these professional scholars: Bartholomew 
Keckermann (d. 1609)/' Although mostly forgotten today, his writings 

1 The establishment ot new institutions of higher learning in Central Europe is 
documented in Karlheinz Goldmann, Verzeicbnis der Hochschtden (Neustadt an der Aisch: 
Degener, 1967) and in Joseph S. Freedman, "Philosophy Instruction within the 
Institutional Framework of Central European Schools and Universities during the 
Reformation Era/' History of Universities 3 (1985): 117-66. 

" Referring specifically to the subject area of philosophy, the most comprehensive guide 
to the biographies and writings of European philosophy teachers during the period 
between 1500 and 1650 is the follow’ing: Charles H. Lohr, "Renaissance Latin Aristotle 
Commentaries/ 1 Studies in the Renaissance 21 (1974): 228-89; and Renaissance Quarterly 28 
(1975): 689-741; 29 (1976): 714-45; 30 (1977): 681-741; 31 (1978): 532-603; 32 (1979): 529.-80; 
33 (1980): 623-734; 35 (1982): 164-256. 

y The two principal monograph-length studies on Keckermann are Willem Henrik van 
Zuylen, Bartholomaeus Keckermann. Sein Leben und Wirken , Dr. theol. dissertation, 
University of Tubingen, 1932 (Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1934) and Bronislaw Nadolski, Zycie 
i dzialanosc naukowa uezonego Gdatiskiego Bartlomieja Keckermanna T Towarzystwo 
naukowe w Toruriiu prace wydzialu filologiczno-filozoficznego, 10/1 (Toruri: 
Towarzystwo naukowe w Toruriiu, 1961). Those writings have been used in the 
discussion of Keckcrniarm's career and writings given in Joseph S. Freedman, European 
Academic Philosophy in the Late Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries. The Life, 
Significance , and Philosophy of Clemens Timpler (1563/4-1624)^ 2 vols., Studien und 

*This article has its origin in a lecture presented at a meeting History of Science Society 
on Washington, D.C. on 29 December 1992 and presented again at the University of 
Heidelberg (Germany) on 13 July 1993. I wish to thank the reviewer, Roger Ariew 
(Virginia Polytechnic and State University) for his comments on the manuscript of this 
article. 
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were very well known in academic circles in Europe and in colonial New 
England during the seventeenth century. 4 

Born into a Calvinist family in Gdansk in present day Poland, 
Keckermann received his early education locally—and at the Gdansk 
Academic Gymnasium from 1586 onwards—before attending the Saxon 
universities of Wittenberg (enrolling in May of 1590) and Leipzig 
(enrolling in the spring of 1592). 5 Keckermann's first three publications, 
being two short poems and one longer one, were published while he was 
a student in Wittenberg. 6 Calvinists and Cryptocalvinists became 
unwelcome at Saxon universities following the death of Saxon Electoral 
Prince Christian I in 1591/ As a consequence, Keckermann joined a mass 
exodus of students from the universities of Wittenberg and Leipzig to the 
University of Heidelberg in 1592. Keckermann maintained ties with his 


Materialien zur Geschichte der Philosophic, 27 (Hildesheim, Zurich, and New York: 
Georg Olms, 1988); at the beginning of his career, Keckermann was a student of Timpler; 
see ibid., 29-30, 470 (footnote 32), 471 (footnote 38). The biographical information 
presented in this article is taken from ibid., 32-33, 472-74; further discussion of 
Keckermann is given in those pages listed on page bb of the index at the end of volume 2; 
the following recent article also provides some discussion of Keckermann's career and 
writings: Howard Hotson, "Philosophical pedagogy in reformed central Europe between 
Ramus and Comenius: a survey of the continental background of the 'Three Foreigners,'" 
Mark Greengrass, Michael Leslie, and Timothy Raylor, eds., Samuel Hartlib and Universal 
Reformation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994): 29-50. 

4 Refer to sections A, B, and C of the Bibliography. Keckermann's influence in New 
England has been documented by Samuel Morison and Perry Miller. Refer to the 
following: Samuel E. Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1935), 68, 134, 265; Samuel E. Morison, Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), 157-59, 192, 
209,211-12,225-26,229, 253,260-61; Perry Miller, The New England Mind The Seventeenth 
Century , The New England Mind, 1 (Boston: Beacon Press, 1939): 102,103,106, 113,122, 
152,218, 245,313,337,510. 

5 See Appendix 1 with regard to the extant evidence concerning Keckermann's year of 
birth, which was 1571, 1572, or 1573. Keckermann matriculated at the Gdahsk Academy 
in August of 1587. See the Bibliography, F34 and Zbigniew Nowak and Przemyslaw 
Szafran, eds., Catalogus discipulorum Gymnasii Gedanensis 1580-1814, Ksifga wpisow 
uczniow Gimnazium Gdaiiskiego, Seria zrodel historycznych bibliotheki Gdahsklej PAN, 

6 (Warszawa and Poznan: 1974), 51. His enrollment at the Universities of Wittenberg 
and Leipzig is recorded in Album Academiae Vitebergensis, Altere Reihe, 3 vols. 
(Leipzig/Halle: 1841-1905; reprint ed., Aalen: Scientia Verlag, 1976), 2: 373 and Georg 
Erler, ed., Die jiingere Matrikel der Universitat Leipzig 1559-1809, 3 vols. (Leipzig: Gieseke 
und Devrient, 1909), 1: 216. 

6 See the bibliography, Al, A2, and A3. 

7 Refer to the discussion given in the following monograph: Thomas Klein, Der Kampf 
um die Zweite Reformation in Kursachsen, Mitteldeutsche Forschungen, 25 (Koln and Graz: 
Bohlau, 1962). 
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home town both before and after his move to Heidelberg. 8 

It was in Heidelberg that Keckermann completed his studies and 
rose to European prominence. Entering the university as a student on 22 
October 1592, he received his master of arts degree (i.e., what was then the 
terminal degree in philosophy and the arts) on 27 February 1595. 9 On 23 
April of that same year, he became the assistant supervisor of the 
Contubemium student dormitory at the university, and then advanced to 
principal supervisor of that same dormitory on 9 October. 10 

He resigned that latter position on 10 August 1596 in order to 
become the third grade teacher at the Paedagogium, a university 
preparatory school in Heidelberg. 11 In 1597 he advanced further to 
become a teacher at the Collegium Sapientium, a theological academy in 
Heidelberg under the auspices of the Palatine electoral prince. 12 He 
participated in many public disputations at the university prior to being 
appointed as professor of Hebrew in the philosophy faculty there on 4 
February 1600. 13 Keckermann also continued to teach at the Collegium 
Sapientium while serving as professor of Hebrew. 14 

In 1598 he turned down an offer to return to his native Gdansk as 
assistant rector of the Academic Gymnasium there. 15 During the follow- 


8 This is evident from the content of his first three publications (Bibliography, Al, A2, 
and A3), from his correspondence with the Gdansk City Council while living in 
Heidelberg (Bibliography, Fll through F15), and from references in his correspondence 
to Jacob Fabricius, the Rector of the Gdansk Gymnasium from 1580 to 1629 and one of 
Keckermann’s teachers as a pupil there (Bibliography, F17 and F18). 

9 See the Bibliography, Dl and F8a as well as Gustav Toepke, ed., Die MatriJeel der 
Universitat Heidelberg von 1386 bis 1662, 3 vols. (Heidelberg: Selbstverlag des 
Herausgebers/Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1884-93), 2: 163. 

10 Keckermann's tenure as assistant supervisor and principal supervisor of the 
Contubemium dormitory at Heidelberg can be traced by referring to a number of 
documents in the Heidelberg University Archive; see the Bibliography, Fl, F6, F8b, and 
F8e. 

11 Refer to the Bibliography, D4b, F2, and F6. 

12 In a letter written in March 1602 to Electoral Prince Friedrich IV, Keckermann notes 
that he has been at the Collegium Sapientium for the past five years, that is, since 1597; see 
F5f of the Bibliography. In 1602 it is noted in the minutes of the Heidelberg Theology 
Faculty that Keckermann is (still) the third [r anking ] teacher at the Collegium Sapientium; 
see the Bibliography, F7b. 

13 See the Bibliography, A4 through A8, A10, Dl, and F8f. 

14 See footnote 12 above. 

15 Keckermann declined this offer in a letter written from Heidelberg to the Gdansk City 
Council on 20 July 1598; see the Bibliography, F14. He also mentions that same offer in 
another letter written to the Gdahsk City Council on 13 April 1601; see the Bibliography, 
F15 and Appendix 4 of this article. That offer is also mentioned in Pareus, Oratio 
(Bibliography, D4), 32. 
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ing year, Keckermann was considered for but not offered the position as 
third professor of theology at the university. 16 On 13 April 1601 
Keckermann wrote a letter to the Gdansk City Senate in which he 
expressed his strong interest in returning to Gdansk in order to teach 
philosophy there. 17 On 20 February 1602 he resigned his position as 
professor of Hebrew at the University of Heidelberg in order to accept an 
offer to become professor of philosophy in the Gdansk Academic 
Gymnasium. 1 ® He declined the university's counteroffer of a theology 
professorship but he did receive his licentiate of theology degree in 
Heidelberg on 23 March 1602, shortly before his departure to Gdansk. 19 

At the Gdansk Academic Gymnasium, Keckermann offered some 
instruction in the highest (i.e., first) of the six grades at that school. 20 His 
principal teaching obligation there, however, was a three-year philosophy 
course which was apparently intended for graduates of those six grades. 21 
Keckermann remained in Gdansk until his career was cut short by his 
early death on 25 July 1609. 22 Keckermann attracted a large number of 
students at Gdansk; some of those students took a major role in editing 
and published his works from 1607 onward, continuing to do so in the 


16 See the Bibliography, F4 as discussed in Appendix 2. 

17 See the Bibliography, FI5; this letter is transcribed in Appendix 4. 

11 See the Bibliography, F5a and F5k as well as Appendix 3. 

19 See the Bibliography, F5 and F7 as discussed in Appendix 3. 

20 A synopsis of the instruction held at the Gdansk Academy during the years 1606 and 
1607 is extant (see the Bibliography, F32); the Gymnasium's philosophy professor, i.e., 
Keckermann, was scheduled to teach logic (on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
afternoons) and physics (on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday mornings) to pupils 
in grade 1 and was scheduled to preside over philosophy disputations held by grade 1 
pupils on Saturday mornings. 

21 The second edition (1604 imprint) of Keckermann's Prolegomena to Logic, contains a 
preface (dated 26 August 1603) by Keckermann addressed to the publisher of this work, 
Wilhelm Anton. In that preface, Keckermann notes that his three-year philosophy course 
is devoted to logic and physics in the first year, to metaphysics and mathematics in the 
second year, and to ethics, family life, and politics in the third year; see the Bibliography, 
All (second edition, 1604 imprint), 5. In his treatise on applied logic, which was first 
published in 1605, Keckermann gave the same identical sequence of subjects to be studied 
in the three-year philosophical course while also noting that his complete philosophical 
course (Cyclopaedia) is (or should be) four-and-one-half years in length; refer to the passage 
quoted in footnote 43 below. It is conceivable that the first year of his three-year 
philosophy course was also the first and highest grade of the Gdahsk Academy (see the 
previous footnote). 

22 See D4 of the Bibliography and Appendix 1 with respect to the date, month, and year 
of Keckermann's death. In 1611 Christian Becmann stated that Keckermann's death was 
caused by insufficient sleep and general inattention to his own physical health; see the 
Bibliography, F30 (fol. 25r, lines 19-24). 
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years following Keckermann's death. 23 

Keckermann's works were encyclopedic in breath and were written 
in highly technical Latin. In Heidelberg, his first major work, titled 
Peripatetic Contemplations Concerning Location and Place , was published 
in 1598. 24 It was subjected to a lengthy attack published in 1599 by Albert 
Grawer, a theologian at the University of Wittenberg. 25 In the years from 
1599 to 1602 he published three textbooks on logic, a textbook on 
ecclesiastical rhetoric, and a textbook on theology. 26 During his tenure at 
Heidelberg, Keckermann made at least some use of the extensive 
manuscript holdings of the Palatine Library; kept at Heidelberg's Church 
of the Holy Spirit, that library was regarded as one of Europe’s finest 
scholarly repositories in Keckermann's time. 27 

Jn Gdansk, Keckermann published two additional textbooks on 
logic in 1605, a third in 1606, and a fourth in 1609 as well as one textbook 
on rhetoric in the year 1608; it should be noted that Keckermann excluded 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic from philosophy. 28 His Introduction to 
Cicero and Other Orators , his Commentary on the Nature and Properties of 


23 Georg Pauli edited Keckermann's Prolegomena to Philosophy (1607), his textbook on 
politics and family life (1607), and his textbook on ethics (1607). Andreas Rey a 
Naglowice edited Keckermann's textbook on rhetoric (1608). Keckermann's short 
textbook on metaphysics (1609) was edited by Johannes Tumovius. David Schumann 
edited Keckermann's Commentary on the Nature and Properties of History (1610) as well 
as his Introduction to Cicero and other Authors (1610). Petrus Janichius edited 
Keckermann's textbook on physics and apparently also edited Keckermann's Abridged 
System of Mathematics (1617). And Abraham Wystozky edited Keckermann's Preparation 
for Holy Communion (1611) as well as his nautical commentary (1611). See the 
Bibliography, A21, A22, A23, A24, A27, A29, A30, A33, A34, A39. Georgius Pauli, 
David Schumann, and Petrus Janichius are among those listed as respondents in one of 
Keckermann's published collections of disputations (published in 1608) presided over by 
Keckermann; see the Bibliography, A25. In a letter written on 10 February 1610, 
Wilheim Anton briefly discusses his plans to publish Keckermann's textbook on physics 
while noting that Janichius had been Keckermann's amanuensis; see the Bibliography, 
F30. Andreas Rey a Naglowice is mentioned as a student of Keckermann’s in the 
expanded form of the latter's textbook on applied logic (1609); see the Bibliography, A28 
(1609 imprint, p. 416). 

24 See the Bibliography, A9. 

25 See the Bibliography, Cl. 

24 See the Bibliography, All through A15. 

27 Refer to the Bibliography, D3. Concerning the Heidelberg Palatine Library up to and 
beyond its removal to Rome in 1623 refer to the following catalog: F.1mar Mittler, ed., 
Bibliotheca Palatina, Katalog zur Ausstellung vom 8. Juli bis 2. November 1986, 2 vols. 
(Heidelberg: Edition Braus, 1986). 

21 See the Bibliography, A17, A18, A24, and A28. See footnote 31 below concerning 
Keckermann's classifications of philosophy and in particular concerning his exclusion of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic from philosophy. 
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History , and a collection of rhetorical exercises held under his auspices at 
the Gdansk Academic Gymnasium were first published in the years 1610, 
1610, and 1615, respectively; his textbook on Hebrew grammar was 
published in or after the year 1615. 29 In 1606, Keckermann began 
publishing his textbooks on philosophy, a task that his colleagues and 
students had completed by the year 1617. 30 In his Prolegomena to 
Philosophy , which was first published in 1607, Keckermann stated that 
philosophy includes metaphysics, physics, mathematics (i.e., mathematical 
disciplines), ethics, family life (i oeconomica ), and politics. 1 His textbooks 
on ethics, family life and politics, metaphysics, and physics first appeared 
in print in the years 1606, 1607,1609, and 1610, respectively. In the year 
1606 he published a collection of disputations on physics and logic held 
under his auspices in Gdansk, which was followed by the publication in 
1608 of a similar collection of disputations on ethics, family life, and 
politics. Keckermann's Abridged System of Mathematics —consisting of 
separate works on geometry, optics, astronomy, and geography as well as 
a nautical commentary—was first published in 1617. 

In addition, a number of additional works by Keckermann were first 


29 See the Bibliography, A26, A27, A37, and B3. The publication date of Keckermann's 
textbook on Hebrew grammar is not given. That textbook was printed by Peter 
Antonius, however, and the latter was a printer in Hanau from 1615 to 1625. See Josef 
Benzing,"Die Hanuer Erstdrucker Wilhelm und Peter Antonius (1593-1625)," Archivfur 
die Geschichte des Buchwesens 29, Lieferung4-6 (1980), 1005-1126 and especially 1010,1110 
(no.380). Keckermann's Introduction to the Study of Cicero's Works is discussed in detail 
(together with some brief remarks concerning Keckermann's System of Rhetoric) in Joseph 
S. Freedman, "Cicero in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Rhetoric Instruction," 
Rhetorica 4, no. 3 (Summer 1986): 227-54 (234-38, 248, 250). 

30 See the Bibliography, A19 through A23, A25 through A27, A31 through A33, and A39. 

31 See Keckermannus, Praecognitorum philosophicorum lihri duo (Bibliography, A21, 1607 
imprint), 18, 32-36 as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37, 
1: 11-18 and in particular 1: 11, 16, 18). Grammar, rhetoric, and logic are referred to as 
preparation for philosophy in A21, p. 22 and in A37, 1: 12. Keckermann also presents a 
classification of philosophy in his Disputationes philosophiae, physicae praesertim 
(Bibliography, A19,1606 imprint), 2-3. Keckermann's classifications of philosophy as well 
as his classifications of other academic and non-academic disciplines are discussed in Joseph 
S. Freedman, "Classifications of Philosophy, the Arts, and the Sciences in Sixteenth- and 
Seventeenth-Century Europe," The Modem Schoolman 72, no. 1 (November 1994): 37-65 
(38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 59, 60). 

32 See the Bibliography, A39. Keckermann's Abridged System of Astronomy was first 
published in the year 1611; that year also saw the first publication of his System of 
Geography , to which was appended a short nautical treatise (Bibliography, A32 and A33). 
These three writings were included within both of the two collected editions of 
Keckermann’s works that were published in the years 1613 and 1614, respectively 
(Bibliography, A36 and A37). His Elements of Geometry and his Brief Introduction to the 
Science of Optics were both first published in 1617 as part of his Abridged System of 
Mathematics. 
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published after his death in 1609. 33 His Preparation for Holy Communion 
first appeared in print in the year 1611; an English-language translation of 
this work was published in that same year. His brief treatise on Polish 
politics was published—together with Johann Heinrich Alsted's treatise 
on German politics—in the year 1611. 34 Alsted also edited a two-volume 
collection of Keckermann's writings in 1613; a second and more complete 
collection of these writings (excluding his short treatises on geometry and 
optics) was published in the year 1614. 35 

A number of commentaries on Keckermann's writings appeared in 
the decades following his death. Most of these commentaries were 
devoted to the subject-matter of logic. 36 The most popular of these 
appears to have been Rudolph Goclenius's outline—consisting of eighty- 
four tables—of Keckermann's System of Logic , his most extensive logic 
textbook. This outline—which was first published in 1610 and was 
reprinted in 1611, 1612, 1614, 1617, 1621, 1628, 1631, and 1637-also 
included subject-matter pertaining to theology, jurisprudence, meta¬ 
physics, physics, ethics, family life, and politics. 37 Johannes Mylius 
published a commentary on Keckermann's rhetoric in the year 1617, 
while Johannes Blassius published a commentary on Keckermann's views 
concerning pedagogy in the year 1630. 3 ® 

Keckermann's works on logic, physics, and theology were attacked 
in a number of treatises authored by Lutherans and by at least one 
Socinian author; these individual attacks were initially published in the 
years from 1607 through 1639. 39 While some of them were purely 

33 Also see the works referred to in footnotes 29 and 32 above and in the thereto 
corresponding passages of the text. 

34 See the Bibliography, A34 and A3 5. Concerning the career and writings of Johann 
Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638) see the following literature: Theologisehe Realenzyklopadie 2 
(Berlin and New York: Walter De Gruyter, 1978): 302-03; Freedman, European Academic 
Philosophy (see footnote 2), those pages listed on page o of the index at the end of volume 
2; Walter Michel, Der Herbomer Philosoph Johann Heinrich Alsted und die Tradition (Dr. 
phil. dissertation, Universitat Frankfurt am Main, 1969); Hotson, "Philosophical 
Pedagogy" (see footnote 3). 

35 See the Bibliography, A38 and A39. 

36 See the Bibliography, Bl, B2, B5, B6, and B8. 

37 Library locations and call numbers for those imprints of this work by Goclenius that 
I have been able to locate are listed in the Bibliography, Bl. 

31 See the Bibliography, B4 and B7. Blassius's commentary is essentially an expansion of 
the short tabular treatise on education that appeared within Keckermann's revised and 
expanded treatise on applied logic (Systematis logicaepleniorispars altera ); this latter work 
was first published in the year 1609; see the Bibliography, A28. 

34 See the Bibliography, Cl through C20. With regard to the Socinian Adam 
Goslavius/Goslawski (1577-1642) refer to Pohki Slownik Biograficzny, 8 (Wroclaw, 
Krakow, and Warszawa: 1959-60): 354-55. 
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polemical in nature, others focused on theologically controversial points 
of doctrine such as place and the Holy Trinity. Most of Keckermann's 
individual writings went through numerous editions, as also did some of 
the works attacking him. These various editions were often reprinted 
through the year 1640 and also—but with less frequency—in the following 
decades. 40 During that century, his works were widely known and used 
in Western Europe, Central Europe, Northern Europe, and colonial New 
England. 41 

Taken together, Keckermann's writings on theology, metaphysics, 
physics, mathematics, ethics, family life and politics, logic, rhetoric, 
Hebrew grammar, and history published during the period between 1598 
and 1617 were encyclopedic in scope. During the first decades of the 
seventeenth century, European universities and schools were placing ever- 
increasing emphasis on teaching a broad group of academic disciplines. 42 
Keckermann's corpus of writings was able to be used for that purpose. 

Keckermann devoted considerable discussion to the manner in 
which his encyclopedia of disciplines—or cyclopaedia —should be taught; 
this was to be done theoretically through formal instruction and 
practically by means of academic exercises. 43 Formal instruction in turn 
was considered by Keckermann to consist of two parts: (1) the use of 
systematic textbooks on individual academic disciplines and (2) the study 
of individual authors. 44 The Latin term systema was widely used in Europe 

40 Refer to the dates of the publication listed in the Bibliography, section C. 

41 Additional methods of assessing Keckermann's influence would be to examine 
correspondence written by and to him, correspondence in which he is mentioned as a 
third party, academic writings in which his name and/or works are cited, and curricular 
records of schools where Keckermann's writings were used and/or recommended. These 
additional methods were used in Freedman, European Academic Philosophy (see footnote 
3). Chapter 7 of that latter work mentions many seventeenth-century writings that cited 
Clemens Timpler; many of those same writings cited Bartholomew Keckermann as well. 

42 Refer to the following discussion thereof: Joseph S. Freedman, "Encyclopedic 
Philosophical Writings in Central Europe during the High and Late Renaissance (c. 1500 - 
c. 1700),* Archiv fur Begriffsgeschichte 37 (1994): 212-56. 

43 "Et ut sequi non infeliciter possetis, idcirco Cyclopaediam nostram universam gemino 
velut circo & cursu distinxi; uno praeceptorum, altero exercitationum; Et praeceptorum 
quidem curriculo Triennij meta praefixa est, sic ut primo anno Logica & Physica, altero 
Mathematica & Metaphysica, tertio denique ethica, oeconomica, & politica methodice 
tractetur. Exercitationibus, quae partim Logicae, partim Oratoriae futura sunt, 
Quadriennium dabitur cum Semestri .. . Ita nimirum fit, ut quarto quoque anno turn 
semisse quinti, umversa praeceptorum & exercitiorum Cyclopaedia finem suum ac met am 
... consequatur." Keckermannus, Gymnasium logicum (Bibliography, A17,1605 imprint), 
fold-out chart between fol. *8v and p. 1 (Logicae et philosophiae auditoribus s., right 
column); this passage is reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 
1: 539-40. 

44 Keckermannus, Systema logici plenioris pars altera (Bibliography, A28,1609 imprint), 
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from the year 1600 onward as a title for systematic textbooks. 45 
Keckermann not only appears to have been one of the first post-medieval 
authors to use that term (his System of Logic was first published in the year 
1599), but he is the only seventeenth-century author known to have 
discussed the meaning of that term in detail. 

According to Keckermann, a system—that is, a systematic 
textbook—must have symmetry, must have some definite purpose and/or 
use, and must be methodically ordered. 46 He defines universal method as 
that form of method utilized to order the precepts of a complete system. 
Synthetic universal method is used in systematic textbooks on the 
theoretical disciplines of philosophy, i.e., metaphysics, physics, and 
mathematics, while analytic universal method is used in systematic 
textbooks on the practical disciplines of philosophy, i.e., ethics, family 
life, and politics. Many of Keckermann’s contemporaries discussed 
universal method in similar terms. 47 

after p. 417: fol. t5r (H), t7r (M) as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant 
{Bibliography, A37), 1: 1037-42. 

45 Otto Reischl, System und systematische Methode in der Geschichte des wissenschaftlichen 
Sprachgebrauchs und der philosophischen Methodologies Programm zur Feier des 
Gedachtnisses... am 3. August 1906 (Bonn: Carl Georgi, 1906). Concerning the concept 
of system during the seventeenth century refer to Freedman, "Encyclopedic Philosophical 
Writings" (sec footnote 42): 230-32, 251-54. 

46 While Keckermann's various remarks concerning system/systematic textbook (systema) 
are informative, they do not themselves form a well-organized and cohesive whole. My 
discussion thereof is constructed on the basis of the following sections within 
Keckermann's writings: Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo (Bibliography, A21), as 
reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 51-52; 
Praecognitorum logicorum libri duo (Bibliography, All), second edition, 1606 imprint, pp. 
197-98 as reprinted in Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 139; Systema 
logicipleniorispars altera (Bibliography, no. 25, 1609 imprint), after p. 417: fol. f5r (H), 
t7r -v (M-N) as reprinted in Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 1037-42. 
Keckermann discusses method in the following works: Systema logicae, tribus libris 
adomatum (Bibliography, A12) as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant 
(Bibliography, A37), 1: 724-30; Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo (Bibliography, 
A21) as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 51-54; 
Keckermannus and Peucerus, De ordine seu methodo ... disputatio logica (Bibliography, 
A8). 

47 For example, refer to the following printed works: Schramus, Partitiones logicae et 
rhetoricae (Bibliography, E9), pp. 53-55; Willebrandus, Compendium logicae (Bibliography, 
E12), fol. 78r-79v; Goclenius, Isagoge in Organum (Bibliography, E15), 393-403; 
Gutberlethus and Schefferus, Disputatio logica de methodo (Bibliography, El8), fol. A4r; 
Horstius, Institutionum logicarum (Bibliography, E19), 393-98; Dietericus, Institutions 
dialecticae (Bibliography, E26), 398; Vogelius, Aristoteles resolutus (Bibliography, E27), 372; 
Coelius, Prodromus philosophiae Peripateticae (Bibliography, E28), 103-06. The only 
detailed study of the concept of method during this period is still Neal W. Gilbert, 
Renaissance Concepts of Method (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), in which 
Keckermann's concept of method is discussed (214-20). 
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According to Keckermann, a system should normally have three 
components: precepts, examples, and commentaries. Precepts consist of 
definitions, classifications, and general rules. Dichotomous tables should 
be constructed using precepts in order to facilitate the learning of those 
precepts. Both examples and commentaries should correspond to specific 
precepts. In commentaries, use should be made of the appropriate 
authorities. Keckermann notes that these authorities should be cited 
correctly, using book and chapter numbers as well as the best and most 
recent editions. 48 

Most of Keckermann’s discussion of those individual authors who 
should be studied focuses on philosophical authorities; he discusses the 
value of the writings of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the Epicureans, the 
Lullians, the Paracelsians, the recent Peripatetics, and the Ramists. 49 
Aristotle is praised more than any other authority. Keckermann has two 
main criticisms of Petrus Ramus (1515-1572). 50 First, Ramus omits 
discussion of metaphysics as well as of some other parts of philosophy. 
Keckermann was not the only philosopher in his day to make this point, 
and Ramus's writings were deemed by many to be less than fully 
appropriate for philosophy instruction as a result. 51 And second, Ramus 
focuses too much on definitions and classifications; according to 
Keckermann, Ramus omits discussion of the essence of things themselves 
by neglecting to make use of rules, examples, and commentaries. Yet 
Keckermann and many other late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
teachers made the same extensive use of definitions, classifications, and 


48 "Commentarius, cuius etiam spectanda. . . ubi authoritates allegantur in quibus 
spectanda . . . requisita . . . Recte & fideliter citentur, libri ac capita exprimantur ex 
emendatissimis exemplaribus," Keckermannus, Systema logici plenioris pars altera 
(Bibliography, A28, 1609 imprint), after p. 417: fol.f6r (K) as reprinted in his Operum 
omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1039-40. 

49 Keckermannus, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo (Bibliography, A21) as 

reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 55-65; Keckermann's 
general views on the use of authorities within academic writings and teaching are given 
in Systema logici plenioris pars altera (Bibliography, A28, 1609 imprint), after p. 417, t5r 
(H), fol. f6r (K), f7r (M), t+lv (T) as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant 
(Bibliography, A37), 1037-44. 

50 Keckermannus, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo (Bibliography, A21) as 
reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 61-63, and 
Keckermannus, Praecognitorum logkorum tractatus III (Bibliography, A11 second edition, 
1606 imprint), 12-23, 116-67 as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant 
(Bibliography, A37), 1: 78-82, 112-29. Concerning the discussion of Ramus's logic 
presented wi thin Keckermann's Praecognitorum logicorum tractatus III , refer to Joseph S. 
Freedman, "The Diffusion of the Writings of Petrus Ramus in Central Europe, c. 1570-c. 
1630," Renaissance Quarterly 46, no. 1 (Spring 1993): 98-152 (125, 129-30). 

51 Refer to the discussion given in Freedman, "Ramus" (see footnote 50), 141-43. 
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tables in their own publications for which they criticized Ramus and 
Ramus's followers. 52 

Keckermann praises Aristotle as the best of the ancient philosophers. 
Aristotle's writings make use of an expedient method that is absent from 
the writings of other ancient philosophers. He uses philosophical terms 
and phrases better than any other ancient author. No other ancient 
philosopher covers as much material in his writings as does Aristotle. 

Furthermore, Aristotle was considered by Keckermann to be the 
only ancient philosopher who examines entire academic disciplines. 53 
Here Keckermann touched on an important reason why Aristotle's 
writings were in fact commonly used during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries: Aristotle wrote works on most of the same philosophical and 
philological disciplines that were taught during those two centuries; 
editions of or commentaries on Aristotle's works were normally available 
and were generally used as textbooks. 54 

Keckermann and most of his contemporaries seem to have believed, 
however, that Aristotle's writings must be read and studied within the 
context of recent authors. 55 Keckermann states that recent authors are 
generally to be preferred to ancient authors. The former use better 
method, are clearer, are better suited to modern times, and discuss more 
material than do the latter. 

Keckermann also states that Aristotle's style of writing—especially 
in his works on metaphysics, physics, and logic—needs to be edited in 

52 For example, see the works cited in the Bibliography, El, E3, E8, E21, and E22. In 
addition, Rudolph Goclenius's outline of Keckermann's System of Logic consisted entirely 
of dichotomous tables; see footnote 37 and the corresponding passage in the text of this 
article. 

53 "Integrant disciplinam & tales inter veteres pene nemo, praeter Aristotelem." 
Keckermannus, Systema logici pleniorispars altera (Bibliography, A28,1609 imprint), after 
p. 417: fol. t+lr (S) as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 
1:1043-44; Keckermann emphasizes the importance of teachers providing students with 
comprehensive coverage of academic disciplines; see his Gymnasium logicum 
(Bibliography, A17,1605 imprint, Liber 2 Caput 10) and his Praecognitorum 
philosophicorum libri duo (Bibliography A21), Liber 2 Caput 2 as reprinted in his Operum 
omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 51-52, 481-84. 

54 Joseph S. Freedman, "Aristotle and the Content of Philosophy Instruction at Central 
European Schools and Universities during the Reformation Era (1500-1650)," Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 13 7, no. 2 (1993): 213-53. In addition, discussion of 
these same points is given in chapter 9 (pp. 162-86, 580-90) of Freedman, European 
Academic Philosophy (see footnote 3). Also refer to Lohr, "Renaissance Aristotle 
Commentaries" (see footnote 2). 

53 Keckermannus, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo (Bibliography, A18) as 
reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 60. In a work 
published in the year 1626, Michael Coelius stresses this very point (see the Bibliography, 
E28). Also refer to Freedman, "Aristotle" (see footnote 54), 230-31, 251-52. 
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accordance with the temperament of modem times. 56 The examples and 
observations given within Aristotle's writings normally need to be 
explained to students. And Aristotle's views on individual points of 
doctrine must be seen within the context of current scholarship. 
Keckermann and almost all of his contemporaries—who numbered in the 
thousands—used Aristotle's writings; yet they did so within the context 
of writings that were recent or current at that time, and that could differ 
from one another with respect to content and point of view. 57 

Academic exercises, which Keckermann regarded as the practical 
component used to teach academic disciplines, involved utilizing 
collections of emblems, holding academic disputations, and utilizing 
commonplaces as well as collections thereof. 5 * Keckermann's discussion 
of commonplaces was especially detailed; in a textbook on literary style 
published in 1621, Johannes Starckius claimed that Keckermann’s 
discussion of commonplaces was the best one available in his day. 59 

Keckermann defines commonpl aces—i.e., loci communes —as 
methodically arranged headings ( tituli ), to which some specified subject- 
matter is referred. 60 Commonplace headings include the precepts 

56 Keckermannus, Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo (Bibliography, A18) as 
reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 59; Michael Coelius 
makes that same observation with respect to the disciplines of metaphysics, physics, and 
logic; see Freedman, "Aristotle" (see footnote 37), 231, 252 (Table U, D. 3). 

57 See Freedman, "Aristotle" (see footnote 54), and especially pp. 223-30, 244-49 of that 
article. 

51 Refer to the following passages in Keckermann's writings: Praecognitorum philo¬ 
sophicorum libri duo (Bibliography, A21), Liber 2 Caput 3, 6; Systema logici plenioris pars 
altera (Bibliography, A28,1609 imprint), after p. 417: fol. tfl v -tt3r (V,X,Y); Apparatus 
practicus (Bibliography, A26), first pagination, 5-8, and second pagination, 73-91; 
Gymnasium logicum (Bibliography, A17, 1605 imprint), 255-75, fold-out charts between 
fol. *8v and p. 1 and after fol. S8v as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant 
(Bibliography, A37), 1: 59, 1: 67, 1: 104346, 2: 8-12, 220-41, and 1: 488-94, 529-40, 

respectively. Concerning emblems, disputations, and commonplaces refer to the fol¬ 
lowing literature: Thomas McGeary and N. Frederick Nash, Emblem Books at the 
University of Illinois, A Bibliographic Guide (New York: G.K. Hall & Co., 1994); Donald 
Leonard Felipe, The Post-Medieval 'Ars Disputandi' (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Texas at Austin, 1991); Sister Joan Marie Lechner OSU, Renaissance Concepts of the 
Commonplaces (New York: Pageant Press, 1962). The following new study on 
commonplace books—while nowhere mentioning Keckermann—-nonetheless places many 
of his views concerning commonplaces into context: Ann Moss, Printed Commonplace- 
books and the Structuring of Renaissance Thought (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996). 

59 H Qua re ratio colligendorum locorum communium jam olim a magistris inculcata est, 
sed a nomine, quod sciam, rectius & felicius, quam Keckermanno monstrata." Starckius, 
Institutio ... de stilo (Bibliography, E25), p. 1 (fol. Air). 

60 "Loci communes sunt tituli methodice dispositi, ad quos lecta & mediata referuntur." 
Keckermannus, Gymnasium logicum (Bibliography, A17, 1605 imprint), p. 257 as 
reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 488. 
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contained within individual academic disciplines, simple terms and phrases 
as contained in dictionaries and nomenclatures, aphorisms, and examples 
of virtues and vices. He defines commonplace books as including 
dictionaries, atlases, collections of rhetorical exercises, and collections of 
commonplaces corresponding to individual academic disciplines. 

Keckermann strongly emphasizes that commonplaces can be 
collected only by someone who is trained in logic. When collecting 
commonplaces, logical method must be used in order to explain individual 
points of doctrine, discuss controversial questions, and reinforce memory. 
And logical method must be used in order to put commonplace headings 
into the groups and sub-groups that make up commonplace books. 
Keckermann attacks Desiderius Erasmus and others for asserting that all 
commonplace headings are general without the need for any logical 
arrangement. 61 

Keckermann began his career as a logician, and it was mostly his 
published writings on logic that established his European reputation. He 
published his long theoretical textbook on logic—that is, his System of 
Logic—is well as two abridged versions thereof. 62 He also published his 
Prolegomena to Logic , which was in large part a heavily annotated 
bibliography and commentary on the history of logic. 63 In addition, he 
authored a treatise on applied logic, which he later republished in 
expanded form. 64 And Rudolph Goclenius's tabular summary of 
Keckermann's System of Logic was also useful to teachers and students of 
logic. 65 

As a result, Keckermann appears to have been one of the few 
teachers of his time whose writings on logic could be used for numerous 
purposes at so many different levels. During the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, logic was taught not only at universities, but also 
at a growing number of schools and academies; many of those schools and 
academies offered multiple levels of logic instruction. 66 Keckermann's 

61 "Colligere Locos communes, est unus ex praecipuis effectis artis Logicae, atque adeo e 
fructibus doctrinae Logicae de methodo, ita ut impossibile sit locos communes dextre 
colligere eum, qui non sit Logicus... Id quod notandum est contra Erasmum & alios, qui 
existimant sufficere, si quis tan turn habeat generalissimos titulos; siquidem, inquiunt, 
specialia facile possunt referri ad generalia, cum tamen methodus disciplinae postulet, non 
ut specialia manifeste & gradatim descendatur; quod nisi fiat, erit confusio mera." 
Keckermannus, Apparatus practicus (Bibliography, A26), first pagination, p. 5a-b as 
reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 2: 8. 

62 Refer to the Bibliography, A12, A14, A18. 

63 See the Bibliography, All. 

64 See the Bibliography, A17 and A28. 

65 Bibliography, Bl. 

66 Refer to the discussion given in Freedman, "Philosophy Instruction” (see footnote 1) 
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diverse publications on logic fit quite well into the curriculum of many of 
these academic institutions. 67 

Keckermann was also exceptional due to the formats of his 
textbooks. His concept of the systematic textbook has already been 
discussed. His Prolegomena to Logic was followed by his Prolegomena to 
Philosophy, Keckermann may have been the first author, or one of the first 
authors, to use the concept of the prolegomena (Praecognita) to refer to an 
introductory or preliminary textbook. 68 And he was one of the relatively 
few seventeenth-century authors to publish textbooks devoted to applied 
knowledge. His treatise on applied logic (to which he gave the title 
Gymnasium logicum) was followed by a treatise on applied practical 
philosophy, which will be discussed shortly. 

While the formats of many of Keckermann's writings on individual 
academic disciplines were novel, his philosophical and philological 
writings discussed roughly the same points of doctrine that were examined 
by other European authors of the same period. Keckermann's textbook 
on physics—i.e., his System of Physics— is one example of this; the categories 
discussed therein were commonly discussed within physics textbooks 
published by other authors during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. 69 He begins that textbook with discussion of the general 
principles of natural body, including nature, time, place, natural quality, 


and in Freedman, "The Diffusion of the Writings of Petrus Ramus" (see footnote 50). 
Also refer to Freedman, "Aristotle" (see footnote 54), 223-25, 244-45. 

67 To give one example, one of Keckermann's logic textbooks—referred to as "das kleiner 
Systerna Keckermanni"—was recommended for use in logic instruction within curriculum 
plans written for the Carolinum academy in Zurich in the years 1609 and 1653. See 
Zurich, Staatsarchiv: £ II466, fol.lOlr and E117.1, unnumbered (fol. 19v). 

48 See the Bibliography, All and A21. 

69 Some examples of textbooks on physics (i.e., natural philosophy) are given in the 
Bibliography, E4, E6, E10, Ell, E13, E14, E16, E17, E23, andE29. Very good analysis of 
selected late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century writings on natural philosophy is 
given in Dennis Des Chene, Pbysiologia. Natural Philosophy in Late Aristotelian and 
Cartesian Thought (Ithaca, N.Y. and London: Cornell University Press, 1996); Des Chene 1 s 
analysis of the concepts of nature and counternature is especially valuable. Very good 
discussion of early seventeenth-century physics textbooks (with a listing of numerous 
additional titles) is given in Mary Richard Patricia Reif, Natural Philosophy in Some Early 
Seventeenth Century Scholastic Textbooks (Ph.D. dissertation, Saint Louis University, 
1962). Clemens Timpler's textbooks on general physics, inanimate physics, and animate 
physics (first published in 1605,1605, and 1607, respectively) are examined in Freedman, 
European Academic Philosophy (see footnote 3), 249-77, 440-45, 628-42, 729-33. The 
content of individual academic writings on physics probably showed somewhat more 
variation than academic writings on other disciplines; refer to the discussion given in 
footnote 88. Keckermann's textbook on physics differed from writings on physics by 
some other authors in format and in the order according to which individual points of 
doctrine were discussed. 
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and natural quantity. He then examines the heavens, the elements, and 
the mixtures before turning to the internal and external senses common 
to beasts as well as to humans. After discussing human intellect, memory, 
volition, speech, laughter, and crying, he devotes a separate chapter to 
women. He then turns to discussion of beasts, plants, monsters, fossils, 
metals, and meteors—the latter including smoke, winds, earthquakes, rain, 
and hail—before concluding his textbook with a section on the cosmos 
(mundus). 

Quite uncommon within textbooks on physics in Keckermann's 
time was his inclusion of a separate chapter on women. While 
emphatically rejecting the views that women are not humans and that 
women can be considered to be monsters, he nonetheless asserts that 
women are less perfect than men are. 70 Females have "humid" and "cold" 
temperament; when compared to males, therefore, they grow faster, 
produce more excretion (which includes menstruation), are more timid, 
are less stable, weaker, lighter, more tender, and more mobile, have higher 
pitched voices, and cry more easily. On the other hand, women who 
consort with the devil have "melancholy"—i.e., cold and dry— 
temperament. Because of that dryness, they do not menstruate, they have 
callous hearts, and they do not cry easily. 

When discussing elements, Keckermann also mentions the four 
primary qualities—i.e., hot, cold, humid, and dry—that underlie them. 
The four primary qualities are basic to Keckermann's concepts of the 
elements, the mixed natural body, the human senses, and the human 
intellect. In addition, they also pertain to human ethical norms and 
domestic life. For example, a baby fed with its own mother's milk will 
receive the proper mixture of the four primary qualities; this results in the 
proper body temperament, which in turn helps to instill high moral 


70 "Homo est vel mas vel foemina, distinctio vero sexus in omnibus animalibus refertur 
ad distinctionem sexus in homine. . . . Quando autem homo dividitur in marem & 
foeminaem, non est ista divisio generis in speciem; nam homo non est genus, sed species 
infim a; ideo hominis in species divisio nulla datur.... Absoluimus hucusque doctrinam 
de homine in sexu perfection considerato, atque adeo contemplatione principiorum 
hominis ac proprietatum sive affectionum: restat ut breviter aliquid subiiciamus de 
homine secundum sexum imperfectiorem, atque adeo de homine, quatenus est Foemina. 
. . Hoc theorema suggero propter nonnulla loca Aristotelis, quibus abutuntur illi, qui 
ociose & odiose disputant, Foeminas non esse homines. . . . An ex doctrina Aristotelis 
foemina sit monstrum? quod quidem negamus const anter.” Keckermannus, Systema 
physicum (Bibliography, A31, Hanoviae 1610 imprint), 479, 572*73 (Book 4 Chapter 9: On 
Women), 596 (-99) as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37) 
1:1587-88,1632,1644 (-45). Keckermann's attack on the view that women are not human 
probably referred to an anonymously authored treatise published in 1595 that was held 
by many of Keckermann's contemporaries to advocate such a view. See Manfred P. 
Fleischer, "'Are Woman Human?' The Debate of 1595 Between Valens Acidalius and 
Simon Gediccus," The Sixteenth Century Journal 12, no. 2 (Summer 1981): 107-20. 
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standards in the child/ 1 The importance Keckermann gives to the four 
primary qualities is echoed in the writings of most sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century philosophers. Yet detailed discussion of these four 
primary qualities is not given by Keckermann, and this subject-matter is 
only rarely given specific treatment within writings on physics during this 
period/ 2 

Most unusual, however, was Keckermann's treatise on applied 
practical philosophy, which—according to the information given within 
its full title ( Apparatus practicus sive idea methodica et plena totius 
philosophiae practicae, nempe etbicae, oeconomicae et politicae) —is devoted 
to the subject-matter of ethics, family life, and politics/ 3 In fact, however, 
it also discusses history and rhetoric; it focuses primarily on politics and 
history. This treatise devotes considerable attention to commonplaces; it 
discusses general and special rules pertaining to commonplaces and the 
correct logical manner of presenting them; lists systematically organized 
groups of commonplaces pertaining to ethics, family life, politics, and 
rhetoric; and gives a tabular overview of commonplaces pertaining to 
history. 

Keckermann's treatise on applied practical philosophy also presents 
tabular overviews of the disciplines of ethics, family life, and politics as 
well as an alphabetical index of concepts pertaining to those three 
disciplines. In addition, the treatise includes a section on how to read 
authorities on politics—including Plato, Aristotle, Livy, Tacitus, and Jean 
Bodin—and contains an extensive annotated bibliographical guide on the 
study of practical philosophy. This treatise was specifically intended to 
serve as a practical handbook for those students who were preparing for 
careers in public life/ 4 Much of Keckermann's extant correspondence 

71 "Vidus infantum debet esse lac, & inprimis maternum. . . . Accedit alia causa, quod 
quia nondum bene confirmatum est temperamentum infantum; ideo facile ex nutricibus 
possint haurire temperamentum; 8c quia mores animi sequuntur temperamentum 
corporis, ideo fit ut etiam as sum ant mores nutricum, cum potius debeant assumente mores 
matrum." Keckermannus, Systema disciplinae politicae ... Synopsis disciplinae oeconomicae 
(Bibliography, A23,1607 imprint), 34-33 (Synopsis disciplinae oeconomicae) as reprinted 
in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 2: 389. 

72 Keckermann very briefly discusses the four primary qualities within the context of his 
discussion of the elements; see Book 2 Chapter 7 of his textbook on physics as reprinted 
in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 1: 1423-26. Writings by 
Argenterus, Madius, and Nicolai (Bibliography, E2, E7, and E31) are examples of such 
relatively uncommon published writings that discuss one or more of the four primary 
qualities. 

73 See the Bibliography, A26. 

74 "lam porro, ut iis, qui se dedunt studiis pradicis, quique adeo ad vitam Politicam St 
Rempub. parantur, uberius consulamus, subiiciam Consilium quodam meum; Primo de 
lectione autorum pradicorum, id est, Ethicorum, Oeconomicorum, Politicorum, 
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discusses current political events in Central Europe and beyond; his 
political commentary in this correspondence shows considerable acumen 
and points to his belief in the close connection between political theory 
and public affairs. 75 

In addition to discussing history in some of his writings devoted to 
other subjects, Keckermann published what he titled as a Commentary on 
the Properties and Nature of History , 76 Keckermann defines history as the 
explanation and knowledge of individual and singular things; the study of 
history is to be undertaken so that we can thereby reach a better 
understanding and verification of universals. 77 Keckermann insists that 
history is not an academic discipline. Academic disciplines are based on 
the study of universally valid precepts, while history involves the study of 
singular things, not universals. 

In spite of his view that history is not an academic discipline, 
Keckermann makes a number of interesting historiographical 
observations in this work. A few examples thereof can be given here. He 
states that historians should neither deal excessively in generalities nor 
dwell exceedingly on details. They should agree on basic issues, but it is 
not necessary for them to agree on all points; it is in fact very difficult for 
different historians to come to the exact same conclusion or conclusions 


Historicorum; Post, de adomandis Locis Communibus Eloquentiae .. . specialioribus, 
pertinentibus ad omnes omnino materias, de quibus turn aliis omnibus vitae generibus, 
turn inprimis in politico loquendum, perorandum, scribendum fuerit." Keckermannus, 
Apparatuspracticus (Bibliography, A26), 2nd pagination, p. 63 as reprinted in his Operum 
omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 2: 207; "Apparatum hunc Practicum dudum est 
cum officinae Typographicae transmisi.. .. Cui acceptum feres Lector, si quid ex iis tibi 
ab Locos Practicos fuerit commodi.... Quibus id animitus a Deo precor & opto, ut in 
Practicis studiis facilius nunc & dexterius versentur cum Reipublicae fructu atque 
emolumento. ” Apparatus practicus (Bibliography, A26), second pagination, p. 92 as 
reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 2: fol. N5r (after col. 
241). 

75 Refer to Theodor Schieder's published transcription of nine such extant letters written 
by Keckermann in Altpreujiische Forschungen 18 (1941): 262-75. In discussing the value of 
these letters, Schieder notes (on page 263) the following: "Viel uberraschender ist es schon, 
wenn Keckermann dariiber hinaus und man kann sagen: vor allem anderen den ganzen 
Horizont des politischen Geschehens in seinen Berichten eroffnet:... So erhalten die hier 
vorgelegten Briefe einen unbestreitbaren Zeugniswert fur das Verstandnis des politischen 
Systematikers Keckermann, dem als Danziger Stadtbiirger der Raum Osteuropas mit 
seinen machtpolitischen Gegensatzen die hohe Schule fiir die Politik gewesen ist." 

76 See Bibliography, A30. 

77 "2. Historia ergo est explicatio & notitia rerum singularum, sive individuorum, eo fine 
suspecta, ut universalia ex iis evidentius a nobis intelligi & confirmari possint." 
Keckermannus, De natura et proprietatibus historiae commentarius (Bibliography, A30, 
1610 imprint), p. 8 as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 
2: 1311. 
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with regard to a given subject-matter, since knowledge of singular things 
is based upon sense perception. And since there is an endless number of 
singular things, historians should concentrate on that which is significant, 
avoiding discussion of obscure matters. 78 

Keckermann notes that historical writings discuss singular 
things—for example, the heavens, metals, plants, and beasts—that could 
fall within the "history of science" in some generic way. Very unusual for 
Keckermann's time is his reference to the history of books and libraries. 79 
And according to Keckermann, every academic discipline has a history, 
with the single exception of metaphysics. 80 The final two-fifths of 
Keckermann's Commentary on the Nature and Properties ofHistory consists 
of a well-organized, annotated commentary and bibliography of ancient, 
medieval, and recent historical writings. 

In conclusion, the following three questions can be posed with 
respect to Keckermann and his writings. First, what was Keckermann's 
contribution to intellectual history? Second, why was Keckermann so 
famous during the early seventeenth century? And third, which of these 
first two questions should concern us most, and why? 

With regard to the first question, Keckermann can be considered to 
have made at least three contributions to intellectual history. First, 

78 "... quod cum res singulares sunt infinitae, non quaelibet minuta, sed digniora tantum, 
cognoscenda sint & perscribenda, neque tam privata, quam publica." Keckermannus, De 
natura etproprietatibus bistoriae commentarius (Bibliography, A3Q.1610 imprint), p. 28 as 
reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography A37), 2: 1318. 

79 "... necessaria sit communissima ilia, & quasi suprema disciplina, qua distinctionis 
causa libet Catholicam vocare, & ad quam pertinent historiae de singularium 
disciplinarum inventioribus, propagatoribus, patronis, itemque de libris & Bibliothecis." 
Keckermannus, De natura et proprietatibus historiae commentarius (Bibliography, A30, 
1610 imprint), p. 102 as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), 
2: 1344. 

80 Keckermannus, De natura et proprietatibus bistoriae commentarius (Bibliography, 
A30,1610 imprint), 50,102 as reprinted in his Operum omnium quae extant (Bibliography 
A37), 2:1326, 1344. Keckermann was probably referring here to the fact that the study 
of metaphysics had been widely neglected during the sixteenth century; refer to the 
literature cited within Freedman, "Classifications" (see footnote 31), 46, 63, 64, 65. Some 
of the possible reasons why metaphysics was neglected as a subject of study in sixteenth- 
century Central Europe are given in Freedman, "Encyclopedic Philosophical Writings" 
(see footnote 42). Keckermann also noted that only within the past twenty years (i.e., 
from about the year 1590 onward) had the disciplines of family life and politics (again) 
become important parts of the academic curriculum. See Keckermannus, Apparatus 
practicus (Bibliography, A26), first pagination, p. 3 as reprinted in his Operum omnium 
quae extant , 2: 5-6. On the basis of my own research to date, it would appear that the 
disciplines of family life and politics were in fact largely neglected in Central Europe for 
much of the sixteenth century. Refer to discussion given in Freedman, "Philosophy 
Instruction" (see footnote 1) and Freedman, "Encyclopedic Philosophical Writings" (see 
footnote 42). 
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Keckermann was one of the earliest Western thinkers to use the term 
"system” to describe academic treatises; his detailed discussion of the 
component parts of systematic textbooks appears to be the first of this 
kind and may have been without parallel during the entire seventeenth 
century. Second, Keckermann was exceptional in so far as he stressed that 
each academic discipline—barring metaphysics—has its own history. 
Keckermann documented the history of individual disciplines by 
including chronologically and systematically arranged bibliographies 
within writings on some of those disciplines. In his multi-volume history 
of logic, Wilhelm Risse refers to Bartholomew Keckermann as the first 
historian of logic.* 1 Keckermann’s bibliographies, which are evidence of 
his broad knowledge of scholarship in his time, can still be used today to 
identify the names of many important sixteenth-century authors of 
academic works. 

Third, Keckermann was able to integrate discussion of rhetoric, 
history, collections of aphorisms, dictionaries, emblems, and other 
"humanist" subject matter within logically arranged and systematically 
organized treatises. He stressed the relevance of this humanist subject 
matter to public life. It could be argued that Keckermann made a valuable 
contribution to early modern European intellectual history insofar as he 
was successful in incorporating a form of civic humanism within a 
scholastic framework. 82 

Turning to the second question, at least eight reasons can be given 
in order to help explain Bartholomew Keckermann's fame during the 
seventeenth century. First, his academic career and the publication of his 
many writings began at an opportune time; higher education had been 
expanding in Central Europe during the late sixteenth century and 
continued to do so through the first quarter of the following century. 83 
Second, academic encyclopedias and encyclopedic collections of academic 
writings began to appear in Central Europe in about the year 1600; they 
were published—and used within academic instruction—with increasing 
frequency during the following decades. 84 The author of the preface to the 
1614 edition of Keckermann's collected works pointed to their 


11 Wilhelm Risse, Die Logik der Neuzeit, vol. 1, 1500-1640 (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 
Friedrich Frommann Verlag / Gunther Holzboog, 1964), 9. 

12 The concept of civic humanism has been discussed in Hans Baron, In Search of 
Florentine Civic Humanism: Essays on the Transition from Medieval to Modem Thought , 2 
vols. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1988). 

* 3 Refer to the discussion given within Freedman, European Academic Philosophy (see 
footnote 3), 86-89, 519-20 as well as within Freedman, "Philosophy Instruction" (see 
footnote 1). 

84 Refer to Freedman, "Encyclopedic Philosophical Writings" (see footnote 42). 
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encyclopedic scope and to their enhanced usefulness as a result of that 
scope. 85 Keckermann published works on almost all of the academic 
disciplines taught by his contemporaries. 

Third, Keckermann began his career by publishing primarily in the 
discipline of logic, for which there was a tremendous demand at Central 
European schools and universities during his time. His many types of 
logic textbooks were able to be used in logic instruction at various levels. 
Fourth, the years around 1600 saw the introduction of a number of new 
textbook formats in Central Europe; with his Systerna and his 
Prolegomena, Keckermann belonged to that group of scholars at the 
forefront of these new developments. 

Fifth, he used the writings of Aristotle eclectically and the writings 
of Ramus critically at a time when many other school and university 
professors chose to do likewise. Sixth, he won the enthusiastic support of 
colleagues, friends, and students, who edited and published many of 
Keckermann's works both before and after his early death. Seventh, 
published attacks directed against Keckermann's writings—beginning in 
the year 1599—by a host of enemies helped to make him better known. 
And eighth, Keckermann's reputation had a snowball effect. Some 
academic institutions and individual professors chose to use his writings 
in part because of their reputation and of their relative availability in a 
period when libraries and the book trade functioned less effectively than 
they do today. 

Turning to the third question, I would like to suggest that the study 
of Keckermann's contribution to intellectual history deserves less 
attention than does the study of his career and of his systematically- 
written works. Thousands of professors and other teachers published 
their writings during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Most of the 
writings of these authors have been unread for centuries; many of these 
writings have yet to be rediscovered, assuming that they are still extant at 
all. So while Keckermann appears to have made several important 
contributions to European intellectual life within the context of schools 
and universities, one cannot completely exclude the possibility that he was 
at least partially preempted by thinkers whose works are still unread or 
unknown. And it should also be noted that originality was not valued by 
Keckermann's contemporaries in the same way as it is by twentieth- 
century scholars. It was not uncommon in Keckermann's time for the 
authors of academic writings to defend themselves against—or to attack 
others with—the charge of "unwarranted novelty." 86 

15 Keckermannus, Opera omnium quae extant (Bibliography, A37), fol. I3v-^4r, l4v. 

86 Refer to the discussion on this point given in Freedman, European Academic Philosophy 
(see footnote 3), 437-40, 727-29. 
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On the other hand, if we pose the question how Keckermann's 
career was so successful, our answer also provides us with information 
concerning the academic and intellectual environment of his time. The 
general parameters affecting Keckermann's academic career also pertained 
to thousands of other individuals who were pursuing such careers during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Certain paths led to successful 
careers at academic institutions; as part of this process, a professional 
scholar such a Keckermann might fail to receive the offer of a certain 
academic position but might also decline to accept another position. 87 

In addition, Keckermann's academic writings generally appear to 
have differed relatively little in content from the content of writings of 
other sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors, including the hundreds 
of sixteenth-century authors whom he cited as well as those seventeenth- 
century authors who made use of Keckermann's writings within their 
own. 88 In studying Keckermann's writings on metaphysics, physics, 
mathematics, ethics, family life, politics, logic, rhetoric, and history, we 
are looking at a corpus of learned views that—barring a relatively small 
number of controversial points of doctrine—basically represented the 
curriculum in the arts and the sciences during his time. 

To summarize, the value of studying Keckermann's career and 
writings lies not so much in the fact that he was original in some scientific 
or intellectual sense of that word. Instead, while studying Keckermann 
we are also provided with a wealth of information concerning academic 
life in his time as well as concerning a large body of knowledge taught to 
tens of thousands of students at European schools and universities. It 
could be argued that the study of the career and writings of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century European professional scholars pertains more to 
social history or cultural history in some broad sense than it does to 
intellectual history. 


17 Several of Keckermann's experiences pertaining to this point are discussed in Appendix 
2 and Appendix 3. 

“ One might wish to include works cited in footnotes 47 and 69 when documenting this 
point with respect to the disciplines of logic and physics. Information presented in 
chapters 7 and 8 of Freedman, European Academic Philosophy (see footnotes 3 and 41) can 
also be utilized in this same regard. Our knowledge of the actual breadth and depth of 
academic writings during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is still quite limited. 
Academic writings on physics probably showed somewhat more variation than writings 
on many other academic disciplines (e.g., metaphysics, ethics) due to the new 
developments in the area of physics during these two centuries. 
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Appendix 1. 

Extant Evidence concerning the Year of 
Bartholomew Keckermann's Birth 

The research done in connection with this article has uncovered 
three pieces of previously neglected evidence (numbers 1 and 2 below) 
concerning Bartholomew Keckermann's year of birth. The years 1571, 
1572, and 1573 have all been mentioned in literature on Keckermann as 
possibilities. 

1. David Pareus (1547-1622), a professor of theology at the University 
of Heidelberg, was one of Keckermann's teachers and presided over 
Keckermann's Licentiate of Theology degree disputation held in 
1602 at the university. 89 David Pareus's unpublished history of the 
University of Heidelberg contains a short biographical article on 
Keckermann (Bibliography, F10). At the conclusion of that bio¬ 
graphical article, it is noted that Keckermann died having scarcely 
completed his thirty-eighth year. If Pareus was correct, then 
Keckermann was born in the year 1571, and perhaps shortly before 
25 July, which is the date of Keckermann's death in the year 1609. 

2. The funeral sermon held for Keckermann in 1609 by Petrus 
Sestrencius (Bibliography, D6) does not provide any biographical 
information concerning Keckermann. However, a small collection 
of published verse in memory of Keckermann was published by 
Andreas Dasius in that same year (Bibliography, D5). Leaf Blr of 
that collection contains 2 lines of verse that cryptically give the year, 
month, day, and feast day of Keckermann's death. The date 25 July 
1609 is clearly spelled out in these two lines of verse: the feast day 
mentioned (Jacobi = St. James) corresponds to 25 July. The title 
page of Dasius's collection mentions "8. Cal. Augusti [= 25 July] 
1609" as Keckermann's day, month, and year of death. This is 
followed by four lines of verse (Blr-Blv) which are titled, 
"Containing the year of Keckermann's death and his age at that 
time" (Continens Annum obitus et aetatem Domini Bfartholomaei]. 
Kfeckermanni].). These four lines read as follows: 

Se nauis ut fLVXIt trleterlS et VnlcVs || annVs, || InleCta faLX 
trVCe a neCe, ||BarthoLoMaee, tlbl est.|| 


* 9 Concerning David Pareus see the article in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 56 vols. 
(Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 1875-1912), 25: 167-69. 
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If the Roman numerals are counted up, the total (i.e., the one M and 
each C, each L, each X, each V, and each I) comes to 1609 only if 
the c in "unicus" is counted as large and the u [= v] in "navis" is kept 
small. It is much more difficult, however, to arrive at a deter¬ 
mination of Keckermann's age. In line 1 of this distich, the term 
"trieteris" means "period of three years." If "unicus annus" (lines 1 
and 2) is understood to mean "leap year," then it might be assumed 
that Keckermann was born in the leap year of 1572. In that case, he 
would have been thirty-seven years old at the time of his death. The 
number of letters in the title of the distich equals thirty-seven. The 
number of letters contained in lines 1 and 2 of the distich is also 
thirty-seven. 

Two additional sources of information concerning Bartholomew 
Keckermann's year of birth have been discussed in recent secondary 
literature (numbers 3 and 4 below): 

3. In discussing this issue, Zuylen (footnote 3), p. 133 refers to 
Melchior Adam's Vitae germanorum philosophorum (Bibliography, 
D7), which was published in 1615. Adam's work contains a short 
biography of Keckermann (pp. 499-502) in which Adam gave 1571 
as the year of Keckermann's birth. Yet Adam also gives the date of 
Keckermann's death in that same biography as "1609 d[ie] 25 
Augusti, alii Julii" (25 August 1609, or 25 July 1609 according to 
other sources). There can be very little doubt that 25 July 1609 was 
the correct date of Keckermann's death (see number 2 above). 

4. Nadolski (footnote 3), p. 6 presents evidence concerning 
Keckermann’s year of birth, which is contained in a letter written 
by Keckermann to the Danzig City Council on 20 July 1598. In 
that letter, Keckermann notes (as cited by Nadolski) that"... huic 
oneri subeundo sim nimis impar, qui nulla penitus autoritate 
corporis praeditus annos viginti sex nunc quidem nondum 
complevi." The original of this letter is at the Gdansk State Archive 
(Bibliography, F14). On the page (124a) preceding the text of this 
letter, there is an unsigned note in German describing the contents 
of the letter. In that note, which was perhaps written by the 
archivist who processed this collection, it is stated that Keckermann 
was "erst 26 Jahre alt (only/just twenty-six years old)." However, 
the Latin words "annos viginti sex nunc quidem nondum complevi 
(I have at this moment not yet completed twenty six years)," could 
be understood to mean that Keckermann was not yet (but almost?) 
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twenty-seven years of age or that he had not yet (but almost?) 
completed his twenty-sixth year. Therefore, Keckermann could 
have been twenty-five, twenty-six, or almost twenty- seven on 20 
July 1598, leaving 1573, 1572, and 1571 as possible years of birth. 

One additional piece of evidence should also be noted here (number 5): 

5. The caption to a portrait of Keckermann included in the Gdansk 
1610 and Hanau 1610 editions of Keckermann's textbook on physics 
(Bibliography, A31, Gdansk 1610 and Hanau 1610, fol.) (lv and 
illustration 1) begins as follows: "Triginta & septem nondum 
compleverat annos, Keckermannus ita conspiciendus erat." 
However this may refer either to Keckermann's age at his death or 
to his age at the time that this portrait was made. 

Assuming both that Keckermann was almost twenty-seven on 20 
July 1598 and that Keckermann had just turned thirty-eight when he died 
on 26 July 1609 (refer back to number 1 above), then it could be surmised 
that he was born on 21, 22, 23, 24, or 25 July (see number 2 above); 
Melchior Adam's reference to the month of Keckermann's birth (see 
number 3 above), was not completely accurate. On the basis of the 
evidence presented here, it still would be prudent to consider 1571, 1572, 
and 1573 as possible years of Bartholomew Keckermann's birth. 
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Appendix 2. 

The Rejection of Keckermann's Candidacy for the Third Professorship 
of Theology at the University of Heidelberg (23 March 1599) 

The Report of the Search Committee 90 


Sequitur Nominatio ad tertium 
professionem in facilitate Theologica 
M. Kebeltanei et Job. Eberhardi . ., 

seien derowegen anderer Vorschlag 
von uns gewertig, defigleich ob nicht 
M. Bartholomaeus Keckermannus 
Tertius Praeceptor in coilegio Sapientiae 
Immitelst solche Lectur ... ein 
Versuech versehen mochte... 

Was den Vorschlag mit M. Bartholomeo 
Keckermanno anlangt, ob wol an seiner 
geschicklichkeit und verst andt, sonderlich 
in Philosophia, kein zweivel. Jedoch die 
weil er noch zeimlich jung und Professione 
keine Theologus, und aber solche Lectur 
eine Persohn, welche eine guete Zeit in 
Theologicis geiibt und erfahren will, Audi 
bey unverdenklichenn Jahre neimals bei 
der Universitet herkommen, dafi 
dergleichen Substitution in superioribus 
facultatibus vorgangen und auch dadurch 
weder ihm noch der Universitat gediehnet. 


Master [of Arts] Kebeltaneus and Johannes 
Eberhardus are nominated for the third 
professorship of theology. 

It is also suggested that Master [of Arts] 
Bartholomaeus Keckermannus, the third 
lecturer at the Collegium Sapientium> be 
considered for this theology professorship. 


Concerning the candidacy of Master 
Bartholomaeus Keckermannus, his excep¬ 
tional ab ility—especially in philosophy— 
cannot be called into question. However, 
his candidacy should be rejected (the 
following three reasons are given): 

[1-] He is rather young. 

[2.] He has no formal degree in theology, 
and we need a person who has more 
experience as a theologian. 

[3.] For some years he has never come 
to the university. 

Neither he nor the university would be 
served by offering him this position. 


(This search continues through the year 1599.) 


(15 December 1599): 

Post consistorium convocatus fuit senatus 
et propositum Rescriptum Prindpis in quo 
electus et confirmatus fuit D. Barthol¬ 
omaeus Coppenius, ad tertiam 
professionem facultatibus Theologiae, 
quod tale est. 


The University Senate—by the 
authority vested to it from the electoral 
prince—has offered the position of the 
third professorship of theology to Doctor 
Bartholomaeus Coppenius, and he has 
accepted the position. 


90 See the Bibliography, F4. 
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The English translation (right column) follows from the 
transcription of the original handwritten text (left column) contained in 
the minutes of the Heidelberg University Senate. Some comments on the 
three given reasons for the rejection of Keckermann's candidacy are in 
order. With respect to reason number 1, Keckermann was apparently 
either twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age on 23 March 1599 (see 
Appendix 1). In respect to reason number 2, Keckermann did not receive 
a formal degree in theology until the year 1602. However, he had 
apparently taught at least some theology at the Collegium Sapientium. His 
Peripatetic Contemplations Concerning Location and Place (Bibliography, 
A9), which had been published the previous year, was sufficiently 
theological in content to draw a lengthy attack from a University of 
Wittenberg theologian that was published in 1599 (Bibliography, Cl). 

Reason number 3 is perhaps more informative. There is no question 
that Keckermann frequently came to the University. He presided over 
extant disputations on theology, philosophy, and logic at the University 
of Heidelberg during the years 1595,1596, 1598, and 1599 (Bibliography, 
A4-A10). The comment, "For some years he has never come to the 
University," may have meant that some individual members of the 
Theology Faculty there felt that Keckermann had ignored or slighted 
them. Heidelberg University theology professors are briefly discussed in 
a letter written by Keckermann to Conrad Rittershusius on 27 February 
1598 (Bibliography, F16 [fol. 184b, lines 4-8]); if Keckermann knew what 
was going on in the Theology Faculty, then he probably had had some 
contact with its professors. It can be surmised that the search committee 
flatly did not want to hire Keckermann and that some reasons justifying 
this decision had to be given. 


Appendix 3. 

Keckermann's Rejection of the Position as Third Professor of Theology 
as Offered by the University of Heidelberg and His Return to the Gdansk 
Academic Gymnasium as Professor of Philosophy (1602) 

The circumstances surrounding the offer of the third professorship 
of theology to Bartholomew Keckermann in the year 1602 are discussed 
at some length in the Minutes of the Heidelberg University Senate for that 
year (Bibliography, F5). In a letter written to the Gdansk City Council 
on 13 April 1601, Keckermann stated his desire to teach philosophy in his 
home town (Bibliography, F15 and Appendix 4). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Keckermann accepted the offer of a philosophy 
professorship in Gdansk made in the following year (Bibliography, F5k). 

The rejection of Keckermann's candidacy for that same position as 
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Third Professor of Theology in 1599 (see Appendix 2) may or may not 
have influenced Keckermann's decision to decline the offer of that same 
position three years later. But the course of events in 1599 seems to have 
had some impact on what happened in 1602. One of the arguments given 
against Keckermann's candidacy for the third professorship of theology 
in 1599 was that he did not have a theology degree. He resigned his 
position as Professor of Hebrew at the University of Heidelberg on 20 
February 1602 (Bibliography, F5a). But Keckermann then became a 
candidate for the Licentiate of Theology degree at the university two days 
thereafter, participated in the theology disputation required for that 
degree on 13 March, held the theology lecture required for that degree on 
17 March, and was officially awarded that same degree on 23 March 1602 
(Bibliography, F7a.-e.). David Pareus presided over Keckermann’s 
theology disputation; Keckermann himself had presided over disputations 
in which David Pareus's son, Johann Phillip Pareus (1576-1648), 
participated (Bibliography, A5-A6). 91 The theology faculty apparently 
offered Keckermann a position as professor on (or a few days before) 24 
March. 

Keckermann’s interest in theology is evident from a few of his 
publications written both before and after his departure from Heidelberg 
(Bibliography, A6, A9, A15, A34). But Keckermann obviously wanted to 
acquire the Licentiate of Theology degree before leaving Heidelberg for 
Gdansk, and David Pareus most likely was happy to help him to do so. 
The theology faculty, however, probably wanted to make sure that 
Keckermann had earned (or was about to earn) that same degree before 
offering him a position as professor. 

Keckermann rejected the offer of that position on (or a few days 
before) 24 March and rejected the university's new offer of 15 April on 15 
June (Bibliography, F5). Keckermann seems to have definitely made up 
his mind to return to Gdansk; he had already stated this in a letter written 
to Caspar Waser on 30 March (Bibliography, F20). However, the 
University of Heidelberg may also have irritated Keckermann insofar as 
there apparently was some indecision or vacillation concerning which 
position was to be offered him wi thin the theology faculty. On 20 March 
the University Senate decided to recommend Keckermann for the 
position of Third Professor of Theology, but then apparently 
reconsidered the matter that same day, deciding to recommend him for 
the position of First Professor of Theology instead. But on 10 April the 
electoral prince noted (decided?) that Keckermann would be offered the 
position as Third Professor. 

” Concerning Johann Phillip Pareus see the article in A llgemeine Deutsche 
Biographic (see footnote 88), 25: 169. 
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Appendix 4. 

An Unpublished Letter written by Bartholomew Keckermann to the 
Gdansk City Council on 13 April 1601 [Gdansk State Archive: 300, 36/4, 
s. (= pp.) 5-8] 

As an appendix to his monograph on Keckermann, Nadolski 
(footnote 3), transcribed and published (on pp. 136-44 of that same 
monograph) four letters written by Keckermann to the Gdansk City 
Council in the years 1595,1595,1597, and 1598 (Bibliography, F11-F14). 
These four letters have survived as originals at the Gdansk State Archive; 
a fifth original letter written by Keckermann to the Gdansk City Council 
on 13 April 1601 is also extant at the Gdansk State Archive (Bibliography, 
F15). 

The content of this letter is important insofar as Keckermann voiced 
his desire to return to his native Gdansk. The following transcription of 
this letter here complements the transcriptions of the four other letters by 
Keckermann that Nadolski has published. The page breaks in the letter 
(pp. 5, 6, 7, 8) are marked here in the transcription. 

[p- 8]: 

Magnificis ac Amplissimis Viris Dominis Consulibus ac Senatoribus 
inclytae Reipublicae Dantisicanae Dominis ac Patronis honorandis. 

[P-5]: 

Triennium abiit, cum a V. A. literis in Patriam benigne et honorifice sum 
vocatus: Earn turn vocationem cur in praesens humiliter deprecarer, et 
peterem interim, in futurum ratam haberi, caussas habui pias certe et 
graves, quas coram aliquando, cum Deus et Patria volent, V. A. uberius 
exponam, et, ut spero, justas probabo. Interea vero ita me comparare 
studui, ut Patriae tandem post diutumam absentiam restitutus, illi ipsi 
possem afferre fructus in aliqua maturitate uberiores. Est ita, Viri 

Amplissimi, ut dixi; non alio consilio tamdiu absum, quam ut fructuosiori 

et salutariori opera aliquando in Patriam redeam: nimirum ita semper 
habui, ut magnus et gravis autor sentit, sapientis esse carere patria, duri 
non desiderare: quin et omnem peregrinationem obscuram esse, & 
sordidam iis, quorum opera in patria potest esse vel illustris, vel 
mediocriter utilis. Verum ut ii, qui in longinquas regiones abeunt 
negotiorum caussa, etsi tardius redeant, non culpantur tamen, si redeant 
cum lucro: ita sentiendum existimo de iis, qui studiorum caussa diutius a 
Patria emanserunt. Putavi utendum esse ista occasione, quam mihi Deus 
largitus erat in illustri Academia Electorali, ubi dum privatim et publice 
praelectiones disputationesque philosophicas habeo, id unice operam dedi, 
ut ne meorum me studiorum ita plane puderet, ut nihil inde ausim in 
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lucem aspectumque hominum proferre, neve ita me in literas abderem, ut 
civis Patriae omnino inutilis olim perhiberer. 

[p. 6]: 

Hoc scilicet proposito jam sexennium his in locis in muneribus pubhcis 
perduravi, sorte mea, licet non usque opulenta contentus. Nunc vero cum 
et ratio ipsa, aetas quoque et studiorum meorum cursus ita postulet, ut 
meta ratione vitae meae cogitem, ubinam id quod ejus reliquum est, 
debeam potissimum et velim transigere: in Patria mihi in mente et ante 
oculos Viri et Patroni Magnifici. Huic me meaque omnia studia & om- 
nem operam meam, ut par est, destino, atque offero, eamque voluntatem 
meam V. A. hisce meis literis ita, ut debeo, humiliter significo; petens 
conditionem a vitae et studiorum meorum philosophicorum potissimum 
instituto non penitus abhorrentem, quae sine dubio facile in inclyto 
Gymnasio vestro dari potest. Expedire vero memet hie prius necesse est; 
visereque vellem unam atque alteram in Germania superiori. Academiam 
parandae experientiae caussa, et sic demum in patriam redire: ad quam rem 
cum sumptus requirantur, a vestra eos munificentia demisse peto. Equi- 
dem spe bona nitor fore, ut quod pro Dei gloria, pro Patriae emolumento 
proposito pio ac humili animo apud V. A. ago, id ipsum et quidem hac 
aestate obtineant: Hoc polliceor Patroni honorandi ac spondeo sancte, me 
divina aspirante gratia, opera Sc industria menteque tota certaturum, ut V. 
A. vocationis hujus, sumptus item Sc munificentiae in me nunquam 
poenitere possit. Deus Opt. Max., cui totam hanc caussam 

[p. n 

meam commendo, Vos Patriae Patres Ecclesiae suae conservet quam 
diutissime sospites, et Rempubl. vestram indies magis ac magis accumulet 
omni bonorum genere, Dab.Heidelbergae Ibid. April. Jul. Anno M.D.CI 
[-1601] 

V. A. 

addictissimus Cliens 

Bartholomaeus Keckermannus 

Text to the Illustrations 

In his monograph on Keckermann, Nadolski (footnote 3), provided a 
substantial number of very fine illustrations. In addition to the title pages 
of some of Keckermann's published works, a portrait of Keckermann 
taken from a history of Gdansk published in the late seventeenth century 
(leaf preceding the title page), a sample of his handwriting (p. 11), and the 
entry of his name into the Gdansk Academy's Immatriculation Book (p. 
7) were reproduced in Nadolski's monograph. The four illustrations 
included with this article are intended to complement those provided by 
Nadolski. 
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P. Ianichivs C. P. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1: This portrait of Bartholomew Keckermann appeared within the Gdansk 
1610 and Hanau 1610 editions of Keckermann’s textbook on physics (Bibliography, A31, 
fol.) (1 v); refer to the discussion given in Appendix 1. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2: The title page of Bartholomew Keckermann's personal copy (of a 1566 
edition) of Nicolas Copernicus's On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres (Bibliography, 

Gl). 
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ILLUSTRATION 3: This illustration shows Keckermann's handwritten comments contained 
on the back (i.e., verso) side of the leaf preceding the title page of his copy of Copernicus's 
On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres (Illustration 2). In signing these comments at 
Heidelberg in the year 1597, Keckermann not only praises his native Gdansk, but also 
refers to the instruction in mathematics that he received at the University of Wittenberg. 
Keckermann enrolled as a student at the University of Wittenberg in 1590 before enrolling 
at the University of Leipzig in the spring of 1592 and moving on to the University of 
Heidelberg later in that same year. When bestowing praise upon Copernicus here, 
Keckermann also cites a number of important sixteenth-century astronomers active in the 
decades following Copernicus. In many of his own printed works, Keckermann discussed 
selected significant sixteenth-century authorities at some length while also citing a broad 
range of additional sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century authors. 
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ILLUSTRATION 4: The title page of Keckermann's copy of a bilingual (Latin and Greek) 
edition of Aristotle's collected writings on the subject matter of natural philosophy 

(Bibliography, G2). 
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Bibliography 

This bibliography restricts itself to those printed works and 
manuscripts directly or indirectly referred to in this article. A more 
complete, annotated bibliography of primary source materials by and 
pertaining to Keckermann is planned, in which annotated entries of all 
imprints—including a list of all located copies—will be given. 

Library/archive locations and call numbers are given for all sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century printed works and manuscripts. The following 
abbreviations are used for this purpose: 

Bibl. PAN — Library of the Polish Academy of Science 
BL - British Library 
BN - National Library 

BNU - Bibliotheque Nationale et Universitaire / National and 
University Library 

FB - Forschungsbibliothek / Research Library 

HAB — Herzog August Bibliothek / Duke August Library 

LB - Landesbibliothek / Provincial Library 

Pr. SB - Staatsbibliothek, Preussicher Kulturbesitz (Berlin) /Berlin, State 
Library, Prussian State Library Division 
SA - Staatsarchiv / State Archive 

SB *=* Staatsbibliothek, Staatliche Bibliothek / State Library 
StB - Stadtbibliothek / Municipal Library 

SUB - Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek / State and University Library 
UA - Universitatsarchiv / University Archive 
Univ. of Illinois » University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Special 
Collections 

UB - Universitatsbibliothek / University Library 
uncat. - uncataloged 

UStB « Universitats- und Stadtbibliothek / University and Municipal Library 
ZB = Zentralbibliothek / Central Library 

A. Bartholomew Keckermann: Selected Published Writings 

B. Commentaries on Keckermann's Published and Unpublished Writings 

C. Works Published in Opposition to Keckermann's Writings / Published 
Responses to those Same Works 

D. Additional Works Pertaining Directly to Bartholomew Keckermann 

E. Other Works Published up to and Including the Year 1700 (Listed 
Chronologically) 

F. Manuscript Sources Pertaining to Bartholomew Keckermann 

G. Two published Works Containing Handwritten Entries by Bartholomew 
Keckermann (illustrations 2, 3, and 4) 
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A.l. Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus. Carmen nuptiale in honorem ... 
coniugii... Georgii Rosenbergii Reipub. Gedanensium consulis 
dignissimi sponsi. Et... Annae Coslerinae ... sponsae. Wittebergae: 
Excudebat Matthaeus Welack, 1590. [Gdansk, Bibl. PAN: Oe 11 8°, adl. 
114] 

A.2. Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus. Carmen heroicum... ad ... viros ... 
Dn. Georgium Melmannum Reipub. Gedanensium Senatorem ampliss. 

Dn. Matthiam a Suchten eiusdem Reipub. Scabinum ... Dn. Martinum 
Feltstedium ... et Dn. Iacobum Kiefelium civem patriae... scriptum. 
Wittebergae: Ex officina Cratoniana, 1590. [Gdansk, Bibl. PAN: Cf 816 
8°, adl. 10] 

A.3. Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus. Fletus et laetitia paschalis. Witebergae: 
Ex officina Cratoniana, 1591. (fol. A2r: dedication by Keckermann 
to Gdansk pastors and counselors) [London, Dr. Williams's Library] 

A.4. Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus, praes. and Pancratius, Balthasarus, resp. 
Problemata XVI. e philosophia practica selecta et exegesibus strictim 
illustrata. Quae in ... Academia Heidelbergensi .12. Julij horis 
matuntinis. Heidelbergae: Apud Abrahamum Smesmannum, 1595. 

[Bremen UB: XHI. 10. b. 88] 

A.5.Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus, praes. andPareus, Joannes-Philippus, 
resp. Theoremata XXXIV. de natura accidentis quae in.. .academia Pal. 
Heidelbergensi... publice defendenda... a. d. 28. August! hora solita in 
Auditorio Philosophorum. Heidelbergae: Ex officina Christophori 
Leonis, 1596. [Zurich ZB: Z XIX 247 (3)] 

A.6. Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus, praes. and Pareus, Joh. Philippus, resp. 
Decas problematum philosopho-theologicorum, quae... in ... 

Academia Palatina Heidelbergensi publice discutienda proponit... Ad 
X. Junij in Auditorio Philosophorum horis matutinis. Heidelbergae: 

Typis Christophori Leonis, & Johannis Lancelloti, 1598. [Wolfenbuttel 

HAB: Li 4290] 

A.7.Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus, praes. and Lutz, Johannes Jodocus, resp. 
Theses de loco corporis naturalis Aristotelis doctrinam explicantes in... 
Academia Heidelbergensi publice proposita... ad diem XVin. Novemb. 
hora consueta in auditorio philosophorum. Heidelbergae: Typis 
Christophori Leonis, & Johannis Lancelloti, 1598. [Wroclaw UB: 401530] 

A.8. Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus, praes. and Peucerus, Caspar, resp. De 
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ordine seu methodo doctrinarum disputatio logica... in ... Academia 
Palatina Heidelbergensi.,. publice proponit... Ad diem XXX. Junii in 
Auditorio Philosophico hora consueta. Heidelbergae: E typographei 
Johannis Lancelloti, 1599. [Emden, Bibliothek der Grossen Kirche: 

Theol. 4°, No. 266 (18); Berlin, Pr. SB: Ah 8953 (104 in)] 

A.9.Contemplationum Peripateticarum de locatione et loco libri duo. 
Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1598. [Berlin, Pr. SB: Nh 326 

(3) ] 

—. Contemplatio gemina; prior, ex generali physica de loco; altera, ex 
speciali, de terrae motu; potissimum illo stupendo, qui fuit anno 1601, 
mense Septembri. Scripta ... & nunc secundum edita. Hanoviae: Apud 
Guilielmum Antonium, 1607. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: QuN 361 (2)] 

—. Contemplatio gemina ... Scripta... & nunc tertio edita. Hanoviae: 
Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 161 1. [Braunschweig StB: C 351.8° (2)] 

A.IO.Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus, praes. and Crosnievicius, Balthasarus, 
resp. Theses miscellaneae, desumptae ex variis Aristotelis libris, et ad 
disputandum, in ... Academia Heydelbergensi... publice propositae ... 
Mense Novemb. die 24. in auditorio philosophorum, hora consueta. 
Heidelbergae: Typis Christophori Leonis, 1599. [Emden, Bibliothek der 
Grossen Kirche: Theol. 4°, No. 266 (17)] 

A.ll.Praecognitorum logicorum tractatus III. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum 
Antonium, 1599. [Hannover LB: P-A 848 (1)] 

—. Nunc secunda editione recogniti. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum 
Antonium, 1604. [Gottingen SUB: Philos. II725 (1)] 

—. Nunc secunda editione recogniti. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum 
Antonium, 1606. [Liibeck StB: Philos. 8° 1819 (1)] 

—. Nunc tertia editione recogniti atque emendati. Hanoviae: Apud 
Guilielmum Antonium, 1606.[Wolfenbiittel HAB: O 107. 8° Helmst. 

(D ] 

—. Nunc tertia editione recogniti atque emendati. Hanoviae: Apud 
heredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1613. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 3.19 Log. (1)] 

A.12.Systema logicae, tribus libris adornatum. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum 
Antonium, 1600. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: O 106.8° Helmst.] 

—. Editio secunda. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1602. [Jena 
UB: 8 MS 3049; Univ. of Illinois.: uncat.] 

—. Editio secunda. [Genevae]: Excudebat Iacobus Stoer, 1603. [Oxford, 
Bodleian: 8° K 1 ART] 

—. Editio secunda. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1603. 
[Darmstadt LHB: U 365] 
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—. Editio tertia. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1606. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: O 106a.8° Helmst.] 

—. Editio tertia. Apud Ant. Candidum Lugdunensem: 1607. 

[Braunschweig StB: C 92.8°] 

. Editio quarta. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1610. [Passau 
SB: Hi (b) 21 (2)] 

—. Editio postrema. Coloniae Allobrogum: Excudebat Samuel Mozetus, 
1611. [Zofingen StB: B 137 (1); Harvard University, Houghton Library: 
Phil. 5020.2.5] 

—. Editio postrema. Coloniae Allobrogum: Excudebat Petrus de la 
Rouiere, 1611. [Univ. of Illinois: Baldwin 2298 (1)] 

—. Editio quinta. Hanoviae: Apud heredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1611. 
[Gottingen SUB: Philos. H 1345 (2)] 

—. Editio sexta. Hanoviae: Apud heredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1613. 
[Wolfenbiittel HAB: O 107.8° Helmst.] 

—. Editio postrema. Aureliopoli: Excudebat Samuel Mozetus, 1615. 
[Washington, D.C, Folger Shakespeare Library: 188795] 

—. Editio ultima. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium,1616. Braunsch¬ 
weig StB: C 68.8°(1)] 

—. Editio ultima. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1620. [Basel UB: 
K.f.VI 29 (1)] 

—. Francofurti: Apud Joannem Stockle, 1628. [Soest, Wissenschaftliche 
StB: 5 C 7.21 (1)] 

—. Dantisci: Apud Andream Hiinefelt, 1637. [Warszawa BN: 

XVn.3.5906] 

A.13.Rhetoricae ecclesiasticae sive artis formandi et habendi conciones sacras, 
libri duo. 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1600. [Erlangen UB:Thl.XII, 
673(3)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1604. [Gotha FB:Phil. 
14367/3(2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1606. [Dillingen (Donau), 
Studienbibliothek: XTV 861 (2);Harvard University, Andover-Harvard 
Theological Library] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1616. [Amberg, Staatliche 
Provincialbibliothek: Gram. I. ant. 216 (3)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1619. [Basel UB: Frey-Gryn O 
VH 2(3)] 

A.14.Systema logicae, compendiosa methodo adornatum. Hanoviae: 1601. 
[3.15.2 Log.] 

—. Apud Ant. Candidum Lugdunenesem: 1602. [Fulda LB: Phil.D. 
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3/15 (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1603. [Dusseldorf UB: 

Philos. 211 (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1609. [Steinfurt- 
Burgsteinfurt, Bibliothek des Gymnasium Arnoldinums: B 2 (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Wilhelmi Antonii, 1612. [Wissenschaftliche 
Allgemeinbibliothek Erfurt: Pi 217 (1)] 

—. Coloniae Allobrogum: Apud Antonium Candidum, 1612. [Warszawa 
BN: 91 / Kl/ 138 XXVI] 

—. Dantisci: Apud Andream Hunefeld, 1636. [Clausthal-Zellerfeld, 
Clausthal UB: Calvor K 506] 

—. Editio nova. Franekerae: Excudebat Idzardus Alberti typographus in 
Academia Franekerana, 1640. [Munchen SB: Ph.sp. 431 (1)] 

—. Franekerae: Typis & sumptibus Johannis Arcerii, 1656. [Oxford, 
Bodleian Library: Lib. Polon. A 223] 

A.IS.Systema SS. Theologiae ... Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 
1602. [Trier StB: Z 8° VI99 (1)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1603. [Dusseldorf UB: 

Philos. 211 (2)] 

—. Editio secunda. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium sumptibus 
Jacobi Rimei & Adriani Marij, 1605. [Princeton University, Special 
Collections: Ex 5707.515] 

—. Editio secunda. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1607. [Gotha 
FB: Theol. 347/9] 

—. Editio ultima. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1610. 
[Braunschweig StB: C 803 2 8°] 

—. Coloniae Allobrogum: Per Petrum Libonem, 1611. [Emden, Bibliothk 
der Grossen Kirche: Theol. (8°), No. 362; Harvard University, Andover- 
Harvard Theological Library] 

—. Editio ultima. Hanoviae:, Apud Petrum Antonium, 1615. [Wolfen- 

biittel HAB: 930.1 Theol.; Univ. of Illinois: Baldwin 32 (1)] 

—. Editio ultima. Francofurti: Vaenit apud Joannem Jansonium 
bibliopolam Amsteldodam., 1644. [Emden, Bibliothek der Grossen 
Kirche: Theol. (8°), No. 363] 

A.16.Pareus, David, praes. and Keckermannus, Bartholomaeus, resp. 

Positiones exegeticae de praecipuis circa scripturam sacram controversiis; 
quas... in ... Academia Heidelbergensi pro Licentiaturae gradu in S. 
Theologia consequendo ad diem XIH. Martii, hora & loco consuetis, 
publicae disputationi proponit. Haidelbergae: Typis Voegelinianis, 1602. 
[Wroclaw UB: 401 592 (no. 2)] 
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A.17.Gymnasium logicum. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1605. 
[Freiburg/Br. UB; B 1508 di; Univ. of Illinois: uncat.] 

—. [no place or publisher given]: 1606. [Fulda LB: Phil. D 3/15 (2)] 

—. Londini: Impensis Joannis Bill, 1606. [Liibeck StB: Philos. 8° 1819 (3)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1608. [Hannover LB: 

Gc-A 400 (3)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1621. [Gottingen SUB: Philos. II, 
1447] 

A.18.Systema logicae. Succinto praeceptorum compendio tribus libris annis 
ab hinc aliquot adornatum. Nunc extrema aura recognitum ... et eius 
fontes ex Aristotele et aliis praestantibus Logicis monstrantur... cum 
doctrina Melanchtoniana ... ut servire possit Gymnasio Dantiscano ... 
Dantisci: Ex officina typ. Guilhelmi Guilmothani, 1605. [Gdansk, Bibl. 
PAN: Fa 22007 8°] 

A. 19.Disputationes philosophiae, physicae praesertim quae in Gymnasio 
Dantiscano ad lectionum philosophicarum cursum paulo plus biennio 
publice institutae habitae sunt. Hanoviae: Apud Guilelmum Antonium, 
1606. [Koln UStB: P 8/29] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1611. [Hannover LB: 

P-A 776 (2)] 

A.20.Systema logicae minus; succincto praecipium compendium tribus libris 
annis ab hinc aliquot adornatum. Nunc externa cura recognitum. 

Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1606. [Gottingen SUB: 

Philos. II 1345 (1); Univ. of Illinois: Baldwin 2281; Harvard University, 
Houghton Library: Phil. 5050.2*] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1612. [Basel UB: Frey.- 
Gryn. Q V 19; Harvard University, Houghton Library: Educ. T 
50915.12*] 

—. Hanoviae:Imprimebat Petrus Antonius, 1618. [Basel UB: K.f.II 11] 

—. Dantisci: Apud Andream Hunefeldt, 1637. [Warszawa BN: 

XVI.3.5906] 

—. Francofurti: Impensis Johannis Janssonis Janssonii bibliopolae 
Amstelodamensis, 1641. [Marburg UB: XTV C 466d] 

A.21.Praecognitorum philosophicorum libri duo, naturam philosophiae 
explicantes et rationem eius turn docendae, turn discendae monstrantes. 
Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1607. [(fol.):(2r-):(4v): Preface 
to philosophy students by Georg Pauli, 1 August 1607] [Gottingen 
SUB: Philos. 1, 37] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1608. [Braunschweig StB: 
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C 157.8° (1)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1612. [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: 3.19 Log.] 

A.22.Systema ethicae. Apud Guiliemum Antonium, Hanoviae: 1607. 

[(fol.):(2r-):(4v): Preface to the reader by Georg Pauli, undated] [Gdansk 
PAN: Fa 33318.8°] 

—. Londini: Ex officina Nortoniana, 1607. [Gottingen SUB: Philos. VI, 
2540 (1)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1610. [Gottingen SUB: 
Philos. VI, 2548] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1613. [Braunschweig StB: 
C 69.8° (1)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1619. [Koln UStB: P 9/ 54; Univ. 
of Illinois: Baldwin 3210] 

—. Francofurti: Apud Joannem Stockle, 1625. [Erlangen UB : 

Phs.VI 37 (2)] 

A.23.Systema disciplinae politicae ... Synopsis disciplinae oeconomicae. 
Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1607. [{fol. )(2r-)(3v): Preface to 
the reader by Georg Pauli, 1 August 1607] [Gottingen SUB: Polit. II 973] 
—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1608. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 
QuN 360 (1)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1608 (Systema disciplinae 
politicae) / Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1610. (Synopsis 
disciplinae oeconomicae). [Braunschweig StB: C 69.8° (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1613. [Braunschweig StB: 
C 69.8° (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1616. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: Sf 424] 
—. Francofurti: Apud Joannem Stockle typis Pauli Jacobi, 1625. 
[Braunschweig StB: Cl 139.8° (2)] 

A.24.Systema rhetoricae. Hanoviae: Apud Guiliemum Antonium, 1608. 
[(pp.3-5): Preface to the student of eloquence and other readers by 
Andreas Rey aNaglowice, 1 September 1607] [Gottingen SUB: K. 8. Ling. 
1,2716] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1612. [Strasbourg BNU: 
Bh 114.146] 

—. Hanoviae; Imprimebat Petrus Antonius, 1618. [Amberg, Staatliche 
Provincialbibliothek: Gram. I. ant. 216 (1)] 

A.25.Disputationes practicae, nempe ethicae, oeconomicae, politicae. In 
Gymnasio Dantiscano intra biennium ad lectionum philosophicarum 
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cursum habitae. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1608, [Petrus 
Janichius (Disputation 28), Georg Pauli (Disputation 21), and David 
Schulmann (Disputation 33) are included among those listed as 
respondents] [Koln UStB: V 2 69/70] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1612. [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: 295.20 Quodl; Univ. of Illinois, x 170 / K236d] 

A.26. Apparatus practicus, sive idea methodica et plena totius philosophiae 
practicae, nempe Ethicae, Oeconomicae, et Politicae. Hanoviae: Apud 
Guilielmum Antonium, 1609. [Wolfenbiittel HAB; 53 Quodl. 2°] 

A.27.Scientiae metaphysicae compendium systema ... Hanoviae: Apud 
Guilielmum Antonium, 1609. [Dedications by Joannes Turnovius to 
Rudolph Goclenius (pp. 3-6: undated) and to Wilhelm Anton (pp. 6-7: 

28 February 1608)] [Gottingen SUB: Philos. 1358 (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1611. [Basel UB: Jh X 18 (2); 
Univ. of Illinois: uncat.] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1615. [Braunschweig StB: 
C 68.8° (3)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Pet rum Antonium, 1619. [Hanau StB: 102 K; Univ. 
of Illinois: uncat.] 

A.28.Systematis logicae plenioris pars altera, quae est specialis; continens 
usum & exercitationem artis logicae, antehac Gymnasium logicum 
appelata; nunc recognita, & variae aucta ab autore. Hanoviae:Apud 
Guilielmum Antonium, 1609. [Braunschweig StB: C 157.8° (3)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1612. [Gottingen SUB: 
Philos. II1360] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Joannem Stockle, 1625. [Koln UStB: P 5/52] 

A.29.Introductio ad lectionem Ciceronis... pertinens ad specialem partem 
systematis Rhetorici. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1610. 

[(pp. 3-6): preface to the reader by David Schumann, 20 April 1609] 
[Gottingen SUB: Auct. Lat. II4060; Univ. of Illinois: uncat.] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1615. [Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche 
Allgemeinbibliothek: Lu 1037] 

A.30.De natumat proprietatibus historiae commentarius, privatim in 
Gymnasio Dantiscano propositus. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum 
Antonium, 1610. [(pp. 3-4): preface to the reader by David Schumann, 
undated] [Braunschweig StB: C 1490.8°] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1621. [Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche 
Allgemeinbibliothek: Nm 242 (2)] 
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A.31.Systemaphysicum, septem libris adornatum, et anno 1607 publice 
propositum in Gymnasio Dantiscano. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum 
Antonium, 1610. [Braunschweig StB: C 1490.8°] 

—. Dantisci: Apud Andream Hunefeldum,1610. [Strasbourg BNU: 

B107626] 

—. Editio tertia. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1612. 
[Darmstadt LHB: 33/2578] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1617. [Braunschweig StB:C80.8°] 
—. Hanoviae: Impensis Joannis Stockelii excudebat Petrus Antonius, 

1623. [Regensburg SB: Philos. 1056; Harvard University, Houghton 
Library (2 copies): 1. Phil. 185.15; 2. A 557.5*] 

A.32.Systema astronomiae compendiosum ... Hanoviae: Apud haeredes 
Guilielmi Antonii, 1611. 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1613. [Soest, Wissen- 
schaftliche StB: 5 Y 7.9 (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1617. [Hildesheim StB: 2820 (4 
an); Washington, D.C., Folger Shakespeare Library: QB 41 .K35 1617 
Cage] 

A.33.Systema geographicum ... Adiecta sunt in fine problemata nautica. 
Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1611. [(p. 3): Preface to the 
Problemata nautica (=» Brevis commentatio nautica ) by Abraham 
Wysotzky to the reader, 7 April 1611] [Braunschweig StB: C 77.8° (1)(3)] 
—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1612. [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: 64.6 Astron (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1616. [Stuttgart LB: Geogr. oct. 
3542] 

A.34. Pia ac devota praeparatio ad sacram synaxin ... Hanoviae: Apud 
haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1611. [Wiesbaden LB: Weilb. 701 (3 an)] 

[(p. 3): Preface by Abraham Wysotzky to the reader, 7 April 1611] 

—. Treatise teaching with what due preparation wee ought to come to the 
holy communion. (Englished by T. Vicars). [London: 1611.] [University 
of Dublin, Trinity College Library: CC. pp. 12] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1617. [Marburg UB: 

XDCcC 725 (4); Univ. of Illinois: Baldwin 32 (3)] 

A.35.Politica specialis gemina prior polonica opus posthumum Cl. U. D. 
Bartholomaei Keckermanni. Posterior germanica: studio Johannis- 
Henrici Alstedii: qui parodiam, iuxta methodum prioris, scripsit. 
Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1611. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 
95.14 Pol.] 
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A.36.Systema systematum ... omnia huius autoris scripta philosophica... 
duobus tomis... complectitur. 2 Vols. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes 
Guilielmi Antonii, 1613. [Stuttgart LB: HB 3647; Harvard University, 
Houghton Library: Phil 5000.2 (vol. 1 only)]. While the name of 
Johannes-Henricus Alstedius does not appear on the title page of either 
volume of Keckermann’s Systema systematum, Alstedius apparently edited 
this work: he wrote the dedication to volume 1 and the prefaces con¬ 
tained in volumes 1 and 2. 

A.37.0perum omnium quae extant... tomus primus (secundus). 2 Vols. 
Genevae: Apud PetrumAubertum, 1614. [Marburg UB: XTV A 10m; 
Univ. of Illinois: Baldwin q2363-2364; Harvard University, 
Andover-Harvard Theological Library] 

—. Coloniae Allobrogum: Apud Petrum Aubertum, 1614. [Strasbourg, 
Collegium Wilhelmitanum, Library: Oa 4/77] 

A.38.Dialecticadat is reden-kavelinge ofte bewijs-const... Nu in neder- 
lantsche spraecke vertaelt. Tot Amsterdam: By Jacob Pietersz door 
Direck Pietersz, 1614. [Amsterdam UB: 2501 G 7] 

—. Tot Rotterdam: By Jan van Waesberghe de Jonghe, 1615 (Ghedruckt 
to Amsterdam: By Jacob Pieterszoon, 1614). [Paris, Biblotheque 
Mazarine: 27640] 

—. Tot Wormerveer: By Willem Symonsz. Boogaert, 1649 (Tot Haerlem: 
Gedruckt by Thomas Fonteyn). [Amsterdam UB: 2455 F 28] 

A.39.Systema compendiosum totius mathematices. 

(first pagination, pp. 1-36): Prolegomena scientiarum mathematicarum 
(first pagination, pp. 37-106): Elementa geometriae 
(first pagination, pp. 107-339): Introductio brevis ad scientiam opticam 
(first pagination, pp. 341-466): Systematis astronomici libri duo 
(first pagination, pp. 467-510): Brevis commentatio nautica per 
aphorismos et problemata 

(second pagination, pp. 1-14): Geographia, seu brevissima in Geographiam 
manuductio 

(third pagination, pp. 1-81): Methodus facilis arithmeticae practicae. Per 
Gemmam Frisium. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1617. [(fol. A2r- 
A5v): dedication by Petrus Janichius, 8 June 1611] [Gottingen SUB: 

Phys. mat. 1,203; Harvard University, Houghton Library] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1621. [Basel UB: Frey.-Gryn. O 
VTI3] 

—. Oxonii: Excudebat Gulielmus Hall pro Francisco Oxlad, 1661. [Paris 
BN: V 18,255; Univ. of Illinois: uncat.] 

A.40.Systema grammaticae hebraeae, sive sanctae linguae exactior 

methodus... publicis praelectionibus traditum in Gymnasio Dantiscano. 
Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, [no earlier than 1615 and no later 
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than 1625]. 92 [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 74 Gram.] 

B. Commentaries on Keckermann's Pubushed and Unpublished 
Writings 

B.l. Goclenius, Rodolphus. Resolutio systematis logici maioris Kecker- 

manni) in tabellas pleniores, quam quae antehac fuerunt. Hanoviae: Apud 
Guilielmum Antonium, 1610. [Passau SB: Hi [b] 21 (3)] 

—. Coloniae Allobrogum: Apud Petrum Quercatanum, 1611. [Zofingen 
(Schweiz) StB: B 137 (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1612. [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: O 107.8° Helmst. (3)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 1614. [Braunschweig StB: 
C 68 8° (2)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1617. [Marburg UB: XIV C 465b 

(1 an)] 

—. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum Antonium, 1621. [Basel UB: K. f. VI29 (2)] 

—. Francofurti: Apud Ioannem Stockle, 1628. [Soest, Wissenschaftliche 
StB: 5 C 7.21 (2)] 

—. Francofurti: Apud Ioannem Stockle, 1631. [Luzern ZB: D 694a (2)] 

—. Dantisci: Apud Andream Hiinefeld, 1637. [Warszawa BN: 

XVD.2 275 (2)] 

B.2. Pareus, Joh(annes). Philippus. Organi Aristotelis analysis aphoristica 
adumbrata olim a Cl. Viro Bartholomaeo Keckermanno Dantiscano. 
Nunc primum autem in gratia studiosorum logices affecta & edita studio 
& opera. Francofurti: Apud Nicolaum Hoffmannum sumptibus Ionae 
Rosae, 1614. [Dillingen (Donau), Studienbibliothek: XI727 (2)] 

—. Accessit nunc demum eiusdem Keckermanni Oratio dissertifiima de 
Aristotele & Peripatetica.Francofurti: In officina Ionae Rosae, 1620. 
[Glasgow University Library: Sp. coll. 623 (in)] 

B.3. Lossius, Petrus. Dispositiones orationum, sive collegium oratorium, 
annis abhinc aliquot exercitii caussa, turn publicae, turn privatim, 
propositum in Gymnasio Dantiscano, a... Bartholomaeo Keckermanno 
... Quibus praefigitur index cum tabula sive designatione Collegii Oratorii 
eiusdem authoris, in qua ratio & methodus dispositionum ostenditur. 
Nunc primum in gratiam studiosorum eloquentiae in ordinem collectum 
& editum, opera & studio. Hanoviae: Apud haeredes Guilielmi Antonii, 
1615. [Hannover LB: R-A 87 (2)] 


92 Refer to the discussion given within footnote 29 above. 
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B.4. Mylius, Johannes. Bartholomaei Keckermanni Systematis rhetorici 
epitome succincta praeceptorum prope omnium meihodo, pro tironibus 
in Gymnasio Elbingensi adomata. Hanoviae: Apud Petrum 
Antonium, 1617. [Braunschweig StB: C 236. 8° (1)] 

B.5. G., C. Cl. philosophi Bartholomaei Keckermanni commentarius ad 
Systema logicum majus posthumus. Berolini: Sumptibus Martini Guthij, 
1619. [Breslau UB: 302307 (incomplete after page 304); Budapest, National 
Szechenyi Library: 127976] 

—. Berolini: Sumptibus Martini Guthij, 1620. [Oxford, Bodleian Library: 

8° K 16 (1) Art.] 

B.6. (Crucius, J.) Medulla logicae ex optimis quibusque tarn veteribus, turn 
recentibus logicis, & imprimis Keckermanno, summo studio eruta. 

Delphis: Ex officina Ioannis Petgri Waelpot, 1625. 

[Berlin, Pr. SB: Nl 11439] 

B.7. Blassius, Johannes. Methodus studiorum generalis: nudis primum 
tabellis adumbrata, per Bartholomaeum Keckermannum; nunc vero, in 
juventutis studiosae gratiam, scholiis, non minus utilibus, quam 
jucundis, illustrata. Basileae: Sumptibus Johan. Jacobi Genathi, 1630. 
[Wolfenbiittel HAB: 102.1 Gram. (1)] 

B. 8. (C)[olonius], (D)[aniel]. Breve compendium logicae ex systemate 

Keckermanni. Lugduni Batavorum: Ex officina Elzeviriana, 1633. 

[Rostock UB: CIC-1903 3 ] 

C. Works Published in Opposition to Keckermann's Writings / 
Published Responses to those Same Works 

C.l. Grawerus, Albertus. Analysis questionum quarundam theologo- 
physicarum, de localitate, illocalitate et omnipraesentia corporis Christi 
thesibus illigata & Contemplationi Physicae M. Bartholomaei 
Keckermanni Philosophi Heidelberg, opposita. Witebergae: Impensis 

Clementis Bergeri, 1599. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 919.126 Theol. (3)] 

C.2. Goslavius, Adamus. Refutatio eorum, quae Bartholomaeus Kecker- 
mannus in libro primo systematis theologici disputat adversos eos... 
Racoviae: Typis Sebastian! Sternaci, 1607. [Warszawa, University Library: 
28.20.3.2266] 

—. Racoviae: Typis Sebastiani Sternaci, 1613. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 1164.75 
Theol. (4); Harvard University, Andover-Harvard Theological Library: 
608.2 / 567.4tr / 1611] 
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C.3. Hockerus, Jonas. Sylloge utilifiimorum quorundam articulorum; 

* 

quorum nonnulli inter Augustanae Confessionis theologos & Pontificos; 
quidam vero inter nos & Bartholomaeum Keckermannum 
Dantiscanum philosophum alisoque modernos Calvinianos summopere 
controvertuntur... Tubingae: Typis Cellianis, 1608. [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: 326 Theol. (1)] 

C.4. Martini, Jacobus. De communicatione proprii liber unus contra Barthol. 
Keckermannum. Wittebergae: Impensis Zachar. Schureri, 1609. [Bremen 
UB: Brem.e.790 (4)] 

C.5. Donnerus, Johannes. Themata decern, contra systema logicum 

Keckermannianum generaliter directa,... sub moderamine ... M. Jacobi 
Martini, professoris logices publici, publice in Auditorio majore 
ventilanda exhibet, M. Johannes Donnerus, Palatinus. Ad diem 23. 
Februarij, Anno 1610. Witebergae:Typis Martini Henckelij, 1610. 
[Glasgow University Library: Bly. 1.11] 

C.6. Rassius, Adamus. Vindicae systematis logici Keckermanni, contra 
themata X. et eorum appendices, a M. Iohan. Donnero Wittenbergae 23. 
Febr. edita... HI. Princip. Horscio Wisniewiecii studiorum moderatore. 
Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1611. [Hannover LB: Gc-A 400 

m 

C.7. Donnerus, Johannes. Repulsio vindicarium systematis logici Kecker¬ 
manni quas contra themata decern adversus illud edita adornavit Adamus 
Rassius Polonus, illustr. Princip. Horscio Wisniewiecii studiorum 
moderator, facta. Wittebergae: Typis Johannis Gormanni, 1611. [Berlin, 
Pr. SB: NI 7150(1)] 

C.8.Grawerus, Albertus. Absurda absurdorum absurdissima Calvinistica 
absurda; hoc est: invicta demonstratio logica & theologica aliquot 
horrendorum paradoxorum Calviniani dogmatis in articulis de persona 
Christi, coena Domini, Baptismo & praedestinatione... Item, analysis 
quaestione theologiophysicarum de localitate et illocalitate corporis 
Christi, Bartholomaeo Keckermanno opposita. Jenae: Typis 
Steinmannianis, 1612. [Augsburg UB (Fiirstliche Bibliothek Harburg): 
Xm5 4° 310] 

—.Jenae: TypisBeitmannianis, 1618. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 448.4 
Theol. (2)] 

C.9. Finckius, Caspar. Thesaurus logices, hoc est, nobilis ac vere aurea 
doctrina syllogismorum ... Addita est in singulis capitibus confutatio 
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Systematis Logici Bartholomaei Keckermanni. [A copy of the first 
edition has yet to be located.] 

—. Editio secunda. Giessae: Apud Chemlinum, 1613. [Hannover LB: 

P-A 549 (2)] 

—. Editio tertia. Giessae: Apud Chemlinum, 1621. [Hannover LB: 

P-A 548] 

C.lO.Martini, Jacobus. Liber secundus de tribus elohim Photinianorum 
novorum furoribus oppositus: in quo praeter alia disputatio inter B. 
Keckermanum & Adamum Goslavium a Bebelno de SS. Trinitate 
agitata, examinatur. Witebergae: Typis Johannis Matthaei impensis 
Zachariae Schureri bibliop., 1615. [Zurich ZB: Z E 330 (nr. 2)] 

—. Witebergae: Impensis Zachariae Schureri bibliop. in offlcina Johannis 
Richteri viduae, 1620. [Erlangen UB: Thl. Xm, 66; Zurich ZB: Z 
E 330 (2)] 

C. 11 .Martini, Jacobus. Praelectiones extemporanae, in systema logicum 
Barth. Keckermanni: quibus non tan turn praecepta, sed etiam exempla, 

& cumprimis theologica fideliter, breviter & perspicue resolvuntur & 
excutiuntur. Typis Johannis Matthaei sumptibus Zacharie Schureri, 1617. 
[Gottingen SUB: Philos. II, 1385] 

C.12.Slekerus, Johannes. D.O.M.A. ad Barthol. Keckermanni Physiologicam 
De corpore naturali, eiusque materia, forma, privatione ac natura; motu 
item quantitate ac loco... Rostochii: Typis Joachimi Pedani acad. 
typog., 1618. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 43.1 Phys. (1)] 

C. 13. Slekerus, Johannes. Novoantiquae physiologiae Bartholomaei 
Keckermanni examen novum ad veterem Aristotelicae philosophiae 
trutinam institutum; quo de corpore naturali, eiusque materia, forma, 
privatione ac natura: motu item quantitate ac loco... Rostochi: Typis Jo: 
Pedani prostat apud Johannem Hallerfordeum, 1618. [Woltenbiittel 
HAB: 49 Med. (4)] 

C. 14.Goslavius, Adamus. Disputatio de persona. In qua Jacobo Martini, 
professori Witembergensi, ea in libro secundo de tribus Elohim refellere 
enitenti, quae ab auctore contra Bartholomaeum Keckermannum, 
parte tertia disputata sunt... respondetur. Racoviae: Typis Sebastiani 
Sternacii, 1620. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 1164.75 Theol. (5)] 

C.15.Hunnius, Aegidius, praes. and Hermannus von Ham, Johannes, resp. 
Progymnasma illustre philosophicum, ex principiis de loco Aristotelicis 
errores Keckermanni circa doctrinam de loco et localitate, ad corpus 
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Christi applicatam libro de quantitate et locatione corporis naturalis, 
commonstrans, & saniorem sententiam reponens: una cum dissertatione 
prooemiali de usu philosophiae in S.S. theologia ... in ... Academia 
Wittebergensi... Iiberalis exercitii gratia ad disputandum publicae 
proponit. Wittebergae: Typis Christiani Tham, 1621. [London BL: 
1014.e.l5] 

C.16.Kornmannus, Fridericus, praes. and Ulrici, Johnanes, resp. AvaKe- 
4>aXau»)Ois libri acutissimi de communicatione proprii, a magno 
theologo-philosopho Jacobo Martini... B. Keckermanno superiori anno 
oppositi, consentiete. .. facultatis philosophicae collegio in... 
Witebergensis Academia... publicae disquisitioni exposita. Typis 
Christiani Tham academ. typogr, 1623. [London BL: 519.e.27 (19)] 

C.17.Czanakius, Matthaeus Mant. Controversiae partim logicae & 
philosophicae, partim etiam theologicae. Quas per universam 
Keckermanni Logicum auctori movit Iacobus Martinius, ubi praeter 
ducenta, & fere quinquaginta problemata, plurimis loci textus sensuque 
Keckermanni explicantur, & vindicantur. Lugduni Batavorum: Excudit 
Ioannes Cornelii Wordanus impensis auctoris, 1625. Hannover LB: P-A 
390] 

C.lB.Zapfius, Nicolaus, praes. and Rabo, Johannes, resp. Disputatio 
philosophica trimembris, Mathaeum Mant. Czanakium Ungarum, 
propter nonnullas absurditates inter alias quam plurimas suis in 
controversiis contra praelectiones extemporaneas in Systema logicum 
Keckermanni, viri... Jacobi Martini... editis... in ... Witebergensium 
Academia... Facultate Philosophica jubente. Wittebergae: Excudebat 
Augustus Boreck, 1626. [Wittenberg, Bibliothek des evangelischen 
Predigerseminars: 90 (23)] 

C.19.Bartholinus, Caspar. Metaphysica major... Ad calcem adjecta est 
autoris ejusdem Disputatio logica de Quaestionibus mixtis adversum 
Bartholomaeum Keckermannum. Hafniae: Typis Melchioris Martzan 
sumptibus Joachimi Moltke, 1629. [Marburg UB: XTV C 547f] 

C.20.Musaeus, Johannes, praes. and Hertzogius, Tobias, resp. Disputatio 
philosophica, i}rev8a7io6€il;ei Keckermanniae, qua lib. 1. System. Theol. 
c. 3. mysterium SS. Trinitatis ex rationis principiis Firmiter demonstrari 
posse censet, opposita... permissu ... senatus philosophic! in illustri 
Salana... in Auditorio Philosophorum prid. Cal. Febr. Jenae: Literis 
Steinmannianis, 1639. [Jena UB: 4° Diss. theol. 62 (nr. 81)] 
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D. Additional Published Works Directly Pertaining to 
Bartholomew Keckermann 

D.l. Timplerus, Clemens, praes. and Keckerman, Bartholomaeus, resp. De 
veritate doctrina metaphysica certis thesibus comprehensa... in 
Academia Heidelbergsi, ad diem 17 Martii... in Philosophico auditorio. 
Heidelbergae: Typis Abrahami Smesmanni, 1593. [Gdansk, Bibl. PAN: Sa 
4583 8°] 

D.2. Ad Bartholomaeum Keckermannum Dantiscanum Borussum. Summo 
in Philologia & Philosophia gradu ac laurea ab inclyta facultate 
philosophica vetustae ac illustris Academiae Heidelbergensis Anno 1595. 

3. Calend. Mart, publica solemnitate decoratum, gratulationes virorum .. 

. iuvenum ... Haidelbergae: Ahrahamus Smesmannus excudebat, 1595. 
[Gdansk, Bibl. PAN: Cf 816 8° adi. 30 ] 

D.3. Germanicarum rerum scriptores varii, partim hactenus incogniti. Qui 
res in Germania & Imperio sub Friderico IQ. & Maximiliano I Impp. 
memoralbiliter gestas, illo aevo litteris prodiderunt. Tomus secundus. 
Nunc primum editus. Ex bibliotheca Marquardi Freheri. Francofurti: 
Typis Wechelianis apud Claudium Marnium, & haeredes Joannis Aubrii, 
1602. [Ulm StB: Sch 7406-7486] 

pp. 33-36: Michaelis Apostolii Byzantini Oratio panegyrica graeca ad 
Fridericum Imp. Aristonymi Byzantini nomine scripta, circa annum 
1457. Ex ms. Palatfina] cum versione Latina Bart[holomaei] 

Keckermanni. 

D.4. Pareus, David. Oratio de Jesuitarum strophia circa canonum 
scripturarum: et de consensu antiquitatis hujus temporis. Habita in 
antiquissima academia Palatina Heidelbergae: cum licentiae gradus in S. 
Theologia M. Bartholomaeo Keckermanno Dantiscano solenni actua 
conferretur 23 Martii Anno 1600. [Heidelbergae]: Typis Voegelinianis, 
1604. [Warsaw BN] 

a. fol. 2r-v: letter from David Pareus (Heidelberg, 1 February 1604) to 
Bartholomew Keckermann 

b. pp. 31-33: a brief biography of Bartholomew Keckermann 

D.5. Dasius, Andreas. Naeniae nec non threnodiae apollinis et musarum 
lugentium... obitum ... Bartholomaei Keckermanni... 8. Cal. Augusti 
... 1609... invocatione defuncti, scriptae. Dantisci: Typis Andreae 
Hunefeldi excudebantur, 1609. [Gdansk, Bibl. PAN: Oe 13 8° adl. 75] 


D.6. Sestrencius, Petrus. Laudatio funebris ... Bartholomaei Keckemanni. 
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Dantisci: Typis Martini Rhodi, 1609. [Gdahsk, Bibl. PAN: 

Ma 3924 (adl. 75)] 

D.7. Adamus, Mel[ch]ior. Vitae germanorum superior, et quod excurrit, 
seculo philosophicis et humanioribus Uteris clarorum; sive literati 
in Germani seculi volumen 1. coactum. Francofurti: Typis Nicolai 
Hoffmanni sumptibus Jonae Rosae, 1615. [Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana: Stamp. Barb. Z VII16 and Saint Louis University, Vatican 
Room: Film 1156.2] 

* 

D. 8. Burgersdicius, Franco. Institutionum logicarum libri duo. decreto ... 

Ordinum Hollandiae Sc West- Frisiae, in usum Scholarum ejusdem 
Provinciae, ex Aristotelis, Keckermanni, aliorumque praecipuorum 
logicorum praeceptis recensitis, nova methodo ac modo formati, atque 
editi. Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Abrahamum Commelinum (Typis 
Joannis Comelii Wordani), 1626. [Berlin, Pr. SB: NI9806] [Also see E30, 
E32, E33, and E34 of the Bibliography.] 

E. Other Works Published up to and Including the Year 1700 

(listed chronologically) 

E.l. Macer, Caspar. Artis rhetoricae praeceptiones schematibus ((Augustae 
Vindelicorum): Philippus Ulhardus, 1561) [Univ. of Illinois: uncat.] 

E.2. Argenterus, Johannes. De somno et vigilia libri duo, in quibus 
continentur duae tractationes de calido nativo, et de spiritibus. 

Florentiae: 1566. [Univ. of Illinois: uncat.] 

E.3. Toscanella, Oratio. La retorica di M. Tullio Cicerone a Gaio Herennio. 
In Vinegia: Appresso Lodovico Avanzi, 1566. [Univ. of Illinois: x 871 c7t 
It 1566] 

E.4. Valerius, Cornelius. Physicae, seu de naturae philosophia institutio. 
Antverpiae: Ex officina Christophori Plantini prototypographi regii, 
1572. [Wolfenbiittel HAB: 403.19 Quodl. (2)] 

E.5. Artis historicae penus. Octo decim scriptorum tarn veterum quam 
recentiorum monumentis 8c inter eos Jo. praecipue Bodini. Basileae: 

Ex officina Petri Pernae, 1579. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: Alv.: Ik 170-171] 

E.6. Cheyneius, Jacobus. Succinta in physiologiam Aristotelicam analysis. 
Parisiis: Apud Aegidium Gorbinum, 1580. [Univ. of Illinois: uncat.] 
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E.7. Madius, Bernardinus. De qualitatibus origine primis, earumque usibus et 
effectionibus. Patavii: Laurentius Pasquatus excudebat, 1585. [Erlangen 
UB: Kr 873 (41)] 

E.8. Savigny, Christofle de. Tableaux. Accomplis de tous les am liberaux, 
contenans... une generale et sommarie partition des diets am. A Paris: 

Par lean & Francois de Gourmont freres, 1587. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 

O 1.2° Helmst.] 

E.9. Schramus, David. Partitiones logicae et rhetoricae, ad verae methodi 
Rameae leges, in purioris logices studiosorum gratiam conformatae. 
Francofurdi: Apud Joannem Wechelum, 1589. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 

Alv.: Cc 326 (2)] 

E.lO.Hawenreuterus, Joannes Ludovicus. £i>voi|?i? ... compendium 

librorum physicoruni Aristotelis. Argentinae: Per Josiam Rihelium, 1593. 
[Univ. of Illinois: 875 / Erla/ 1573 (2)] 

E. 11 .Snellius, Rudolphus. Partitiones physicae, methodi Rameae legibus 
informatae. Hanoviae: Apud Guilielmum Antonium, 1594. [Wiesbaden 
LB: T 7024 (l)] 

E.12.[Willebrandus, Nicolaus.] Compendium logicae in duas partes, 

communem scilicet & propriam tributae. Ex Aristotele & opere logico 
Matthiae Flacii P. M. perspicua brevitate excerptum. Rostochii: Typis 
Augustini Ferberi junioris, 1595. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 18 Log.] 

E.13.Lucius, Ludovicus. Doctrinae physicae universae epitomica 

uxoTtmoois. Basileae: Typis Johannis Schroeteri, 1597. [Wolfenbuttel 
HAB: 497.15 Quodl. (2)] 

E.14.Casmannus, Otho. Somatologia, physica generalis. Francofurti: Apud 
M. Zachariam Palthenium in consortio Jona Rhodii, 1598. [Wiesbaden 
LB: T 7029] 

E.15.Goclenius, Rodolphus. Isagoge in organum Aristotelis, primum edita, 
in usum Academiae Marpurgensis. Francofurti: Apud M. Zachariam 
Palthenium, 1598. [Basel UB: K. f. VI39 (1)] 

E.16.Casus [Case], Johannes. Lapis philosophicus sive commentarius in octo 
libros physicorum Aristotelis, in quo arcana physiologiae examinantur. 
Francofurti ad Moenum: Apud haeredes Andreae Wecheli et Anton 
Hierat., 1600. [Hannover LB: N-A 299 (1)] 
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E. 17.Magirus, Johannes. Physica Peripatetica ex Aristotele, eiusque inter* 
pretibus collecta... in usum Acad. Marpurgensis. Francofurti: Ex 
officinaD. Zachariae Palthenii, 1600. [Univ. of Illinois: Baldwin 3253] 

E.18.Gutberlethus, Henricus, praes. and Schefferus, Johannes-Cunradus, 
resp. Disputatio logica de methodo. Herbornae Nassoviorum: Ex officina 
Christophori Corvini, 1606. [Wiesbaden LB: Gs 8420 (Herborner 
Dissertationen, Ganteswiler-Gutberleth (11)) ] 

E.19.Horstius, Gregorius. Institutionum logicarum libri duo. Witebergae: 
Sumptibus Clementis Bergeri excudebat Johann. Schmidt, 1608. 
[Darmstadt LHB: U 365/10] 

E.20.Alstedius, Johannes Henricus. Panacea philosophica: id est, facilis, 
nova, et accurata methodus docendi & discendi universam encyclo- 
paediam, septem sectionibus distincta... Accessit ejusdem criticus, De 
infinito harmonico philosophiae Aristotelicae, Lullianae & Rameae. His 
accedit consilium Clenardi de discendi lingua latina. Herbornae 
Nassoviorum : 1610. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 403.17 Quodl. (3)] 

E.21.Lorhardus, Jacobus. Theatrum philosophicum: in quo artium ac 
disciplinarum philosophicarum plerarumque omnium. Basileae: Typis 
Conradi Waldkirch, 1613. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 201.13 Quodl.] 

E.22.Sebaldus de Norico Monte, Martinus. Tabulae synopticae syntaxeon 
artis mirabilis ... Petri Gregorii Tholosani... fontes et axiomata 
artium universalia exhibentes. Coloniae: Sumptibus heredum Lazari 
Zetzneri, 1617. [Hannover LB: P-A 1441] 

E.23.Sennertus, Daniel. Epitome naturalis scientiae. Witebergae: Impensis 
Caspari Heiden bibliopol. ex officina typographica Nicolai Ballij, 1618. 
[Wolfenbuttel HAB: 92.2 Phys.] 

E.24.Alstedius, Johannes Henricus. Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia libris 
XXVm complectens. Herbornae Nassoviorum: Typis Christophori 
Corvini, 1620. [Gottingen SUB: 4° Did. 192/51] 

E.25.Starckius, Johannes. Institutio philologica et rhetorica de stilo, primario 
philologiae fine et fructu, optimoque dicendi artifice recte formando. 
Hamburgi: Ex bibliopolio Frobeniano, 1621. [Wolfenbuttel HAB: 

494 Hist. (2)] 

E.26.Dietericus, Cunradus. Institutiones dialecticae; ex probatissimis 
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Aristotelis et Rami interpretibus studiose conscriptae: variisque exemplis 
in usum Paedagogii Giesseni illustratae... Editio nona. Lubecae: Typis 
& sumptibus Samuelis Jauchii, 1623. [Mannheim UB: 38/41 (1)] 

E.27.Vogelius, Joh[annes] Augustus. Aristoteles resolutus; sive succincta ac 
methodica analysis Aristotelis philosophi... Editio altera auctior & 
correctior. Francofurti: Sumptibus Conradi Eifridi, 1625. (pp. 369- 
73: Parergon, sive disputatio de methodo seu ordine doctrinae, habita 
Lipsiae anno 1603). [Hannover LB: P-A 1655 (1 an)] 

E.28.Coelius, Michael. Prodromus philosophiae Peripateticae, duce & autore 
Aristotele constitutae, emissus. Vratislaviae: Typis Baumannianis 
impensis haered. Johan. Eyringii & Johan. Perferti, 1626. [Wolfenbiittel 
HAB: 314.3 Quodl. (7)] 

E.29.Collegii Complutensis... disputationes in octo libris physicorum 
Aristotelis. Iuxta miram ... Angelici doctoris D. Thomae, & scholae eius 
doctrinam. Lutetiae Parisiorum: Sumptibus Claudii Sonnii & Petri 
Baillet, 1628. [Koln UStB: G.B. D b 420*] 

E.30.Burgersdicius, Franco. Institutionum logicarum libri duo, decreto... 
ordinum Hollandiae et West-Frisiae, in usum scholarum eiusdem 
provinciae, ex Aristotelis praeceptis nova methodo ac modo formali, 
atque editi. Editio secunda, ab autore multis locis emendata. Ludguni 
Batavorum: Apud Abrahamum Commelinum, 1634. [Univ. of Illinois: 
uncat.] 

E.31.Nicolai, Henricus, praes. Miscellananearum exercitationum decas 
prima. Gedani: Georgio Rhetio Reipub. & Gymnasij typographo 
ordinario exscript a, 1636. [Gdansk, Bibl. PAN: kb 136. 8° (5)] 

a. Griinwalt, Dethardus, resp. Miscellanaeorum decadis I. Exercitatio II: 

De frigoris natura & constitutione... ad disputatorium exercitium in 
Gymnasio Gedanensi proposita. Gedani: Typographo Georgio Rhetio 
exscripta, 1635. [Gdansk, Bibl.PAN:Kb 136.8° (5b)] 

b. Zerntius, David, resp. Miscellanaeorum decadis I. Exercitatio m. De 
caloris natura & constitutione philosophica & historica ad disputatorium 
exercitium in Gymnasio Gedanensi proposita. Gedani: Typographo 
Georgio Rhetio exscripta, 1635. [Gdansk, Bibl. PAN: Kb 136-8° (5c)] 

E.32.Burgersdicius, Franco. Institutionum logicarum libri duo, decreto ... 
ordinum Hollandiae et West-Frisiae, in usum scholarum eiusdem 
provinciae, ex Aristotelis praeceptis nova methodo ac modo formali, 
atque editi. Editio nova prioribus longe correctior. Lugduni Batavorum: 
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Ex officina Abrahami Commelini (Typis Severini Matthaei), 1645. [Berlin, 
Pr. SB: Nl 9811] 

E.33.Burgersdicius, Franco. Institutionum logicarum libri duo. Ad juventum 
Cantabridgiensem. Londini: Ex officina Rogeri Danielis, 1651. [Univ. of 
Illinois: uncat.] 

E. 34.Burgersdicius, Franco. Institutionum logicarum libri duo, decreto... 

ordinum Hollandiae et West-Frisiae, in usum scholarum eiusdem 
provinciae, ex Aristotelis praeceptis nova methodo ac modo formali, 
atque editi. Editio novissima prioribus longe correctior. Amstelodami: 
Apud Joannem Janssonium, 1656. [Univ. of Illinois: uncat.] 

F. Manuscript Sources Pertaining to Bartholomew Keckermann 

Mentions of Keckermann in minutes (annales) of the Heidelberg 
University Senate (1.-5.) 

F.l. 1594-95 [Heidelberg UA : 1, 3,17 - A-160/17] 

a. fol. 165r-v (23 April 1595): Keckermann becomes the assistant 
supervisor {secundus regens) of the Contubernium dormitory at the 
University of Heidelberg. 

b. fol. 104v (between 1 and 9 October 1595): Keckermann becomes the 
principal supervisor (primus regens) of the Contubernium dormitory at 
the University of Heidelberg. 

F.2.1595-96 [Heidelberg UA : 1,3,18 - A-160/18] fol. 260r (August 
1596): Keckermann resigns his position as principal supervisor (primus 
regens) of the Contubernium dormitory in order to accept a position as 
teacher in the University Preparatory School (Paedagogium ). 

F.3.1596-97 [Heidelberg UA: 1, 3,19 - A-160/19] Keckermann is mentioned 
on fol. 37 (11 December 1596) and on fol. 146r (13 July 1597). 

F.4.1598-1600 [Heidelberg UA : 1, 3,20 - A-l 60/20] fol. 52v, 54r (23 March 
1599), fol. 144v-145r (between 27 and 29 November 1599), and fol. 151r 
(15 December 1599): rejection of Keckermann’s candidacy for the third 
professorship of theology at the University of Heidelberg. 

F.5.1602 [Heidelberg UA: 1,3,21 - A-160/21] 

a. fol. 22v (20 February 1602): Keckermann resigns his position as 
Professor of Hebrew at the University of Heidelberg. 
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b. fol. 29r (20 March 1602): the Heidelberg University Senate decides to 
write to the Palatine Electoral Prince [Friedrich IV] that Keckermann 
should be offered the third (i.e., third highest ranking) professorship of 
theology. 

c. fol. 29v-30r (20 March 1602): copy of the letter from the University 
Senate to the Electoral Prince [Friedrich IV], recommending that 
Keckermann be offered the first (i.e., highest) professorship of 
theology. 

d. fol. 32v-33v (27 March 1602): David Pareus reports concerning the 
offer to Keckermann of a professorship in the Theology Faculty. 

e. fol. 33v-34r (24 March 1602): copy of a letter (appended to 5.d. above) 
by Electoral Prince Friedrich [IV] to the Heidelberg University Senate in 
which Friedrich supports the offer made by theUniversity Senate to 
Keckermann while referring to Keckermann's letter (5.f. below). 

f. fol. 34r-35v (undated): a copy of a letter (appended to 5.d. above) by 
Bartholomew Keckermann addressed to the Electoral Prince and to the 
Ecclesiastical Senate; in this letter, Keckermann notes that he has been 
called to serve his home city of Gdansk and that he has already accepted 
moving expenses from the city of Gdansk in order to return there. 
Keckermann also states that he has been with the Heidelberg Collegium 
Sapientium for the past five years and at the University of Heidelberg for 
the past ten years. 

g. fol.36r-37r (27 March 1602): copy of a letter from the University Senate 
to the Electoral Prince in which the Senate reaffirms its desire to offer 
Keckermann a position at the University of Heidelberg, especially since it 
is not known what salary the City of Gdansk has offered him. 

h. fol. 39r (14 April 1602): the Electoral Prince's letter concerning 
Keckermann (5'.i. below) is noted. 

i. fol. 42r (10 April 1602): copy of a letter from Electoral Prince Friedrich 
[IV] in which he supports the offer to Keckermann of the position as 
Third Professor of Theology. The Prince notes that this position carries a 
good salary. 

j. fol. 42v (15 April 1602): copy of a letter from the Heidelberg University 
Senate to Keckermannto which the Senate has appended a copy of the 
Electoral Prince's letter (5.i. above). 

k. fol. 82v-84v (2 August 1602): copy of Bartholomew Keckermann's letter 
to the Heidelberg University Senate (Gdansk, 15 June 1602 stylo veteri) is 
read; Keckermann notes that he received the Senate’s letter on 28 April 
and that he arrived in Gdansk on 10 May. He reaffirms that he will 
remain in Gdansk as Professor of Philosophy. 

l. fol. 85r-85v (4 August 1602) and fol. 87r (11 August 1602): the Senate 
resolves to send the Elector Prince a copy of Keckermann's letter (see 5.1. 
above) and to request that the vacant position of First Professor of 
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Theology and two vacant professorships in the Law Faculty be tilled. 

F.6. List of Dormitory Supervisors, Contubernium Dormitory, University 
of Heidelberg [Heidelberg UA: 1,3,38, no. 2] fol. 78r (nos. 38-39): 
Bartholomew Keckermann becomes the assistant supervisor of the 
Contubernium in 1395; on 9 October 1595 he becomes the principal 
supervisor of the Contubernium while also carrying out the duties of the 
assistant supervisor until 1 April 1596; Keckermann resigns his position as 
principal supervisor of the Contubernium on 10 August 1596. 

F.7. Minutes of the Theology Faculty, University of Heidelberg, 1558-1739 
[Heidelberg UA: 1,3, 41] 

a. p. 167 (10 January 1602): Daniel Tossanus, the First Professor of 
Theology at the University of Heidelberg, dies. 

b. p. 167 (22 February 1602): Bartholomew Keckermann, the Third 
Preceptor in the Collegium Sapientium and Professor of Hebrew, has 
asked to become a candidate for the Licentiate of Theology degree and has 
been permitted to take [the] examination on 24 February. 

c. p. 168 (13 March 1602): with the Dean of the Theology Faculty (i.e., 
David Pareus) presiding, Bartholomew Keckermann held a theology 
disputation in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the licentiate of 
theology degree. 

d. p. 168 (17 March 1602): Bartholomew Keckermann held a lecture on 
a theological topic in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Licentiate of Theology degree. 

e. p. 168 (23 March 1602): Bartholomew Keckermann is awarded the 
Licentiate of Theology degree in a public graduation ceremony at the 
University of Heidelberg. 

F.8. Minutes of the Philosophy Faculty, University of Heidelberg, 1545-1601 
[Heidelberg UA: 1, 3,51] 

a. fol. 130r (21 January 1595): Keckermann is admitted as a candidate for 
the master of philosophy degree and (27 February) receives that degree. 

b. fol. 140r-v (17 April 1595): Keckermann becomes the assistant super¬ 
visor of the Contubernium dormitory. 

c. fol.l40v (2 and 10 June 1595): Keckermann is admitted to the Senate 
of the Philosophy Faculty. 

d. fol. 144r (26 October 1595): Keckermann publicly confers Bachelor of 
Philosophy degrees. 

e. fol. 144r-v (between 20 and 31 December 1595): Keckermann becomes 
the principal supervisor of the Contubernium dormitory. 

f. fol. 147v (4 February 1600): Bartholomew Keckermann is appointed as 
Professor of Hebrew and (13 February 1600) is admitted to the Senate of 
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the Philosophy Faculty. 

g. fol. 148r (20 December 1600): Keckermann's appointment to the 
Faculty Senate is noted. 

h. fol. 148r (10 February 1601): Keckermann and four other members 

of the Senate are appointed to give Master of Philosophy examinations for 
three candidates. 

F.9. Minutes of the Philosophy Faculty, University of Heidelberg, 1602-20 
[Heidelberg UA: 1,3, 52] 

a. fol. 1 r (11 February 1602): Keckermann publicly confers Master of 
Philosophy degrees. 

b. fol. lv (29 September 1602): Abrahamus Kimedonicus succeeds 
Keckermann as Professor of Hebrew. 

F. lO.Pareus, David (1548-1622). Davfidis] Parei historia univfersitatis] 
Heid[elbergensis]. (pp. 200-01: a biography of Bartholomaeus 
Keckermann) [Heidelberg UA: RA-291 [« A-120/2 - 1,4, Nr. 2 - 358,88 

(1)1 

F. Letters by M. Bartholomaeus Keckermann to the Gdansk City Council(11.’ 
15.) 

11. Heidelberg, 12 March 1595 [Gdansk SA: 300,36/3 (Supliki studentow 
... 1591-1600), s. 51-54.[transcribed in Nadolski (see footnote 3), pp. 137- 
38] 

12. Heidelberg, 1 July 1595 [Gdansk SA: 300,42/153 (Stipendiengesuche 
von Studenten 1583-1793), s. 5-8. [transcribed in Nadolski (see footnote 3), 
pp. 138-40] 

13. Heidelberg, 19 September 1597 [Gdansk SA: 300, 42/153 Stipen¬ 
diengesuche von Studenten 1583-1793), s. 9-12. [transcribed in Nadolski 
(see footnote 3 ), pp. 140-41] 

14. Heidelberg, 20 July 1598 [Gdansk SA: 300,36/3 (Supliki studentow... 
1591-1600), s. 124-30. [transcribed in Nadolski (see footnote 3), pp. 141- 
44] 

15. Heidelberg, 13 April 1601 [Gdansk SA: 300,36/4 (Supliki studentow 
... 1601-15), s. 5-8]. (This letter is transcribed in Appendix 4.) 
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Additional letters written by Bartholomew Keckermann (16.-28.): 

F.16.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 27 February 1598) to Conrad 
Rittershusius (Altdorf) [Miinchen SB: Clm 10359, n. 184a-d] 

F.17.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 3 May 1599) to Johann Jacob 
Grynaeus (Basel) [Basel UB: GII7, p. 47] 

F.18.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 31 May 1599) to JohannJacob 
Grynaeus (Basel) [Basel UB: GII7, p. 45] 

F. 19.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 27 December 1601) to Caspar 
Waser (Zurich) [Zurich ZB:Msc. S. 156, fol. 50a-b] [Transcribed in 
Schieder (see footnote 75), pp. 264-65] 

F. 20.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 30 March 1602) to Caspar 
Waser (Zurich) [Zurich ZB: Msc. S. 156, fol. 70a] [Transcribed in Schieder 
(see footnote 75), pp. 265-66] 

F.21.Bartholomew Keckermann (Gdarisk?, 29 March 1603) to Caspar Waser 
(Zurich). Keckermann notes at the conclusion of this letter that he has 
recently married. [Zurich ZB: Msc. S. 157, fol. 26a-d] [Transcribed in 
Schieder (see footnote 75), pp. 266-67] 

F.22.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 28 August 1603 stil. nov.) to 
Caspar Waser (Zurich)[Ziirich ZB: Msc. S. 157, fol. 64a-b] [Transcribed in 
Schieder (see footnote 75), pp. 267-68] 

F.23 .Bartholomew Keckermann (Gdansk, 7 March 1604) to Johannes 
Piscator (Herborn) [Gotha FB: Chart. A 130, fol. 214r-215v] 

F.24.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 3 March 1605) to Caspar Waser 
(Zurich) [Zurich ZB: Msc.S. 158, fol. 57a-b] [Transcribed in Schieder (see 
footnote 75), pp. 268-69] 

F.25.Bartholomew Keckermann (Gdansk, 31 August 1605) to Caspar Waser 
(Zurich) [Zurich ZB: Msc.S. 158, fol. 93a-b] [Transcribed in Schieder (see 
footnote 75), pp. 269-70] 

F.26.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 27 March [1606] stylo novo) to 
Caspar Waser (Zurich) [Zurich ZB: Msc. S. 159, fol. 22a-b] [Transcribed 
in Schieder (see footnote 75), pp. 271-73] 
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F.27.Bartholomew Keckermann (Gdansk, 23 August 1606 stylo novo) to 
Caspar Waser (Zurich) [Zurich ZB: Msc. S. 159, fol. 52a] [Transcribed in 
Schieder (see footnote 75), pp. 270-71] 

F.28.Bartholomew Keckermann (Heidelberg, 8 March 1607) to Caspar Waser 
(Zurich) [Zurich ZB: Msc. S. 159, fol. 82a-b] [Transcribed in Schieder (see 
footnote 75), pp. 273-75] 

Letters written by third parties in which Keckermann is mentioned (29.-31.): 

F.29.Letter by Jodocus Wagner (Heidelberg, 10 September 1608) to 
Rodolphus Simler (Zurich) [Zurich ZB: Mscr. F. 61, fol. 358a-b] 

F.30.Letter by Wilhelm Anton (Hanau, 15 February 1610) to Johann 
Heinrich Alsted (Herbom) [Wiesbaden SA: 95, 320II, lOr-v] 

F.31.Letter by Christianus Becmannus Bom (Naumberg, 31 March 1611) to 
Johann Heinrich Alsted (Herbom) [Wiesbaden SA: Abt. 95, Nr. 320/n, 
nr. 25r-26r] 


F.32.Denkschrift des Rektors [Jacobus] Fabritius, 1628. [Gdansk SA: 300, 
42/174] pp. 30,37: Bartholomew Keckermann is mentioned. 

F.33.Stundenplane, Gdansk, Gymnasium, 1600-20 [Gdansk SA: 300,42/164] 
pp. 14-15: Typus praelectionum public. Gymn. Dantiscani ad annum 
1606 et 1607 (instruction to be given by the Processor] Philo$oph[iae], is 
mentioned; Bartholomew Keckermann was that professor of Philosophy 
in 1606 and 1607). 

F. 34.Catalogus discipulorum [at the Gdansk Academic Gymnasium] 1580- 

1629. [Gdansk SA: 300,42/92] fol. 47r (August 1587): Bartholomaeus 

Keckerm annus 

G. Two Published Works Containing Handwritten Entries by 
Bartholomew Keckermann (illustrations 2,3, and 4) 

G.l. Copernicus, Nicolas. De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, libri VI... 
Item de libris revolutionum Nicolai Copemici Narratio prima, per M. 
Georgium Joachimum Rheticum ad D. Joan. Schonemm scripta. 

B as ilea: Ex officina Henricpetrina, (1566 mense Septembri). [Gdansk, Bibl. 
PAN: Ta 1244 4° (1)] 
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G.2. ApiCTTOxeXouc; ... Aristotelis Physicae auscultationis lib. 8.... De 
longitudine et brevitate vitae. Francofurti: Apud haeredes Andreae 
Wecheli, 1584. [Gdansk, Bibl. PAN: 4169/81] 
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Aboe —> Turku 

Altdorf, Academy: II 141, 144, 145, 151; 

V 222,244; VI 226 

Altdorf, University of: V 226, 246; VI 230 
Altenburg, School: V 221 
Aschersleben, School: II 119, 151,162 
Augsburg, School: II 138, 152, 158 

Bamberg, Jesuit Collegium : V 222, 224; 

244,245; VI 235, 236, 255 
Basel, University of: I 17; II 123,124- 
125, 140, 144, 152 
Bolsvard (Friesland), School: IV 151 
Braunschweig, School: II 152,157; 

III 124, 149; V 227, 248 
Bremen, School: II 119,131-132,138, 

139, 152; IV 124, 128, 141, 142, 146; 

VI 227, 228, 248 
Burgsteinfurt —> Steinfurt 

Celle, School: IV 150 

Coburg. Gymnasium illustre : II 121, 

142, 152; V 226, 246 
Cologne, University of: II 120, 121-122, 
125, 134, 140, 141, 142, 144, 152, 157; 

V 223, 224, 225, 244, 245, 246; 

VI 220, 233 

Cologne (Jesuits): IV 128 
Corbach, School: IV 124,133-134, 135, 
142; VI 227, 248 
Culm, School: VI 244 

Danzig —> Gdansk 

Dessau, School: VI 228, 248 

Dillingen (Danube), (Jesuit) University of: 

II 122, 136, 141, 142, 144, 147, 148, 
152; III 239; IV 123; 

V 215; VI 224, 253; VII 46 
Dokkum (Friesland), School: IV 151 
Dortmund, School: IV 116, 149 
Duisburg, School: V 223, 225, 244, 245 
Dusseldorf, School: II 119, 153 

Eisleben, School: VI 217,243 
Erfurt, University of: II 120, 122, 123, 

132, 141, 143, 144, 153 

Franeker (Friesland), School: IV 151 
Frankfurt an der Oder, University of: II 140, 


144, 153; V 214, 223, 225, 244, 245, 
246; VI240 

Freiburg im Breisgau, University of: II 140, 

144, 145, 153; VI 225-226,247-248 
Freiburg/Schweiz, Jesuit School: I 18 

Gdansk, Academic Gymnasium: VI 236, 
256; VIII 306, 307, 308-310,332-333, 
363 

Geneva (Genfeve), Academy: III 238,251 
Giessen, University of: II 120, 135, 137, 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 153-154; 

III 238, 253; IV 124, 127, 139, 151; 

V 224, 226, 244, 245, 246; VI 227, 228, 
248 

GOrlitz, School: II 119, 139, 154, 162 
Gottingen, School: II 119, 132,138, 139, 
140, 141, 154; IV 119, 121,124, 128, 
149; VI 227,248 

Goldberg, School: III 228; VI 219, 244 
Gotha, School: 128,37; VI 223, 245 
Graz, Jesuit School: I 18; V 223,224, 

244, 245 

Greifswald, University of: II 144, 155; 

VI 254 

Halle, School (schola illustris3 : IV 142, 

147; VI 234-235, 236, 254-255 
Hannover, School: II 138,139,155; IV 
119, 121, 124,130, 149; V 224, 225, 
244,245; VI 227, 248 
Harlingen (Friesland), School: IV 151 
Heidelberg, Collegium Sapientium : 

VIII 307 

Heidelberg, Paedag o gium : II 140; VIII 307 
Heidelberg, University of: I 1; II 120, 122, 
125, 134-135, 140, 141, 142, 143, 145, 
155, 163; IV139; V 223, 225, 244, 
245; VI 216, 235-236, 256; VIII 306- 
308, 326, 329-331, 336, 358-361 
Helmstedt, University of: II 120, 136, 140, 

145, 155-156; III 230, 235; IV 117, 
146; V 223, 224-226, 244, 245, 246 

Herbom, Academy: II 121, 142; IV 111, 
116, 117, 122, 124, 134, 137, 140, 141, 
142, 145, 148-149, 151; V 223, 244, 
245; VI 227, 228, 229, 235, 236, 

248, 255 

Hombach, School: II 138, 156, 157 
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Ingolstadt, University of: I 17; II 122, 123, 
125, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 156; IV 
150; V 215, 223, 224, 227, 228, 244, 
245,248; VI 224, 252 

Jena, University of: II 140, 144, 156; 

III 239; VI230-231 
JuterbOg, School: II 119,139, 156; 

IV 123,142, 148 

Kampen, School: III 238, 252 
Kassel, Military Academy fRitterschulel : 

II 139-140,156 
Kttln —> Cologne 
Kflnigsberg, University of: I 8, 33; 

V 219, 223, 244, 245 
Kttthen, School: IV 124 
Korbach —> Corbach 
Kusel, School: II 138, 157 

Laubach, School: IV 124, 152 
Lauingen, Academy: II 138, 146, 148, 157; 

IV 123; VI 224-225,235,246-247 
Leeuwarden (Friesland), School: IV 151 
Leipzig, University of: I 16; II 122,124- 
125, 140, 142, 143, 144, 157-158; 

IV 139; V 222, 223, 224, 225, 243, 
244,246; VI 216. 230, 243; VIII 306, 
336 

Lemgo, School: II 119, 159; IV 124, 130, 
133, 134, 136, 141, 142, 146, 148; VI 
227, 248 

Louvain, University of: VII45, 58 
Liibeck, School: II 149, 159; V 224, 225, 
244, 245, 249 

Magdeburg, School: I 13; II 138, 159, 161 
Mainz (Jesuits; Jesuit School): I 19; 

IV 128 

Mainz, University of: 115; IV 216; 

V 226,227, 233, 247; VI 224, 241 
Marburg. Paedaeogium : IV 124,134-135, 

138, 139, 146; VI 228, 248 
Marburg, University of: I 15; II 142, 154; 
IV 118, 119, 120,139, 147, 150; V 221; 
VI235-236,256 

Meisenheim, School: II 138, 157, 159 
Mengeringhausen, School: II 138-139,159 
Moers, School: II 162 
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Munich, Jesuit School: II 121-122,138, 
141, 142, 157, 160; V 223, 224, 244, 

245 

Milhlhausen, School: IV 121, 147 
Miinchen --> Munich 
Munster (Westfalen), School: II 119, 139, 
159; VI 225, 246 

Miinster (Westfalen), Jesuit School: II 159; 
IV 123 

Neubrandenburg, School: I 138, 139, 160; 
IV 123, 146 

Obermoschel, School: II 138, 157 
Olmiitz. Jesuit Collegium : II 142, 159, 160 

Padua, University of: Ill 
Pont-^-Mousson, Jesuit Collegium : 

III 238, 252 

Prag / Prague, Jesuit School: II 138, 139, 
144, 160; VI 224, 246 
Pforta, School: II: 138, 157, 160 

Quedlinburg, School: IV 146; VI223 

Regensburg, School: IV 124, 143,149; 

VI 227, 229, 248, 254 
Rinteln, University of: IV 101,124,139 
Rostock, University of: II 124, 125, 140, 
145,160; V 223, 225, 244, 245, 246 
Rottweil, School: VI 254 

Saarbrucken, School: II 119, 139, 160 
Saint Andrews, University of: I 17 
Saint Gall (Sankt Gallen), School: 

VI 223, 233 

Salzburg, University of: VI 230 
Saveme (Alsace), School: IV 124, 125, 

131,132 

(Schwabisch-) Hall, School: VI229 
Schleswig, School: II 140, 157, 160 
Schneeberg, School: II 119, 139, 156, 157, 
160 

Siegen, School: IV 148-149 
Sneek (Friesland), School: IV 151 
Soest, School: II 119, 161, 162; IV 124, 
142,146; V 226, 246; VI 227-228,236, 
248, 256 

Stade, School: IV 119, 150 
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Stadthagen, School: IV 124; V 223-224, 
244,245; VI 227, 248 
Stargard, School: II 119,161; V 226, 246 
Steinfurt. Gymnasium illustre : II 141; 

IV 111, 113, 122, 124, 140-141 
Stettin, School: II 140, 157, 161; IV 146 
Stralsund, School: III 238, 254 
Strassburg, Academy: I 13; II 141, 146, 
150,161; IV 123, 128, 142, 146, 148 

Trier (Jesuits): IV 128 
Trier, University of: 11140,161; IV 217 
Tubingen, Military Academy: II 140 
Tubingen, University of: II 122, 124-125, 
140, 142, 161; V 222, 228-229; VI 218, 
243-244 

Turku ( Aboe), University of: 117 

Vienna. Jesuit Collegium : 11 122, 142, 159, 
162 

Vienna, University of: II 120, 122, 125, 
132-134, 140, 141, 161, 162; V 223, 
244,245 
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Wfcrendorf, School: IV 124, 149; VI 227, 
248 

Wisel, School: IV 124; VI 228, 248 

Wien —> Vienna 

Wittenberg, University of II 124-125,140, 
143, 144, 162; IV 146, 148; V 217, 
225,246; VI225, 246; VIII 306, 309, 
336 

W>lfenbUttel, School: II 119, 139, 157, 162 

Wurzburg. Jesuit Collegium : I 18; II 121- 
122, 130-131, 138, 139, 142, 144, 159, 
163 

Wurzburg, University of: V 223, 226, 227, 
244,245,247; VI 231 

Zabem —> Saveme 

Zerbst, School: II 138, 163; V 223, 244, 
245 

Zurich. Carolinum academy: VIII 318 

Zweibriicken, School: II 138, 157, 163 

Zwickau, School: II 119, 130, 138, 139, 

163 
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(Note: Titles are given for anonymously-authored printed works) 


Acanthius Kelhaimerus, Georgius: VI 221 
Adamus, Melchior III 228-229, 244,246; 
VIII 354 

Aenetius, Theophilus: II 137, 164 
Aeschelius, Hieremias: IV 230, 248,250, 
251 

Aesop: IV 136; VI 247 
Agricola, Rudolf: IV 127; V 245 
Agyropylus, Joannes: V 246,247 
Albertus, Magnus: VI 214, 240 
Alhazenus: V 250 

Alstedius (Alsted), Joannes Henricus: I 3,4, 
6, 7, 10, 16, 30, 33; IV 101, 104, 106, 
111, 117, 122, 143, 145; V 217-218, 229, 
239, 249; VI 213-214, 229, 230, 231, 
232, 235, 239, 248,249, 250; VII 38-39, 
40,42,44,45,46,60,63; VIII 311, 
346. 356, 363 

Andreae, Georgius Christophorus: VI230, 
248, 250, 251; VII 42, 46, 62, 63 
Andreae, Samuel: I 24, 38 
Antonius, Guilielmus (Anton, Wilhelm): 

VIII308, 309, 310, 363 
Antonius, Petrus (Anton, Peter): VIII 310 
Apellus, Johannes: I 8, 33 
Apuleius: VI 240 
Arednus, Leonard us (Bruni): V 247; 

VI 214,240 

Aristotle (Aristoteles): 11, 5, 7, 9, 25, 31; 
II 137; ID 230, 235, 239, 240; IV 
110, 111, 116, 117, 118,. 119, 122, 125, 
126-127, 130-131, 133, 134,136, 137, 
138, 140, 143; V; VI 214, 215,220- 
221, 225-226, 232, 233, 240, 241, 243, 
244, 245, 246,247,252, 253; VIII 314, 
315-316, 320, 324, 337, 364; 

Aristotelis ... et aliorum sententiae: VI 215, 
240,241 

Aristotelis florum ... : VI 215, 240, 242 
Argenterus, Johannes: VIII 320, 354 
Argyropolus, Joannes —> Agyropylus 
Arts Faculty, University of Louvain —> 
Flade, Theodoricus 

Ascensius, Jodocus Badius —> Badius 
Ascensius, Jodocus 

Assaeus Londinensis, Elias' IV 112, 151 
Auctoritates Aristotelis ... aliorum: 


V 227,247; VI 214, 240 
August, Duke of Braunschweig and 

LUneburg: V 222 
Avenarius, Joannes: VI 246 
Aventinus, Johannes: II 145, 164; V 233, 
252-253; VI214, 229, 240, 248, 249, 

250 

Averroes: V 226; VI 214, 240 

Backrelius, Ludovicus: VI 215,224, 240, 
241 

Bacon, Francis (Franciscus): VII 38, 42, 43, 
60,63 

Baddenhausen, Franciscus: VII44, 61, 63 
Badius Ascensius, Jodocus: III 229, 245 
Baiumvilius, Gulielmus: V 233,252-253; 

VI 215, 240,241; VII46, 59,63 
Balforeus, Robertas: V 248 

Bar barns, Hermolaus: V 244, 247 
Baibay, Petrus: VII 48,62, 62-63 
Barlandus, Adrianus: III 230; V 221 
Bartholinus, Caspar V 217; VIII 311, 352 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus: VI215,242 
Becichemus Seodrensis, Marinus: III 229, 
245 

Becmann(us) Bom, Christian(us): VIII 308, 
363 

Bede, Venerable: V 227, 247; VI 232, 

252, 253 

Bergius, Conradus: IV 118, 145; V 249 
Bergmann, Paulus: I 13, 33 
Bersmann, Gregor I 15 
Bertius, Petrus: V 234,252-253 
Beurerus, Joannes Jacobus: IV 106, 107, 

145 

Beurhusius, Fridericus: IV 107, 108, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 145, 147, 149; 
VII40,42, 59,63 

Beverus, Johannes: V 215; VII 38, 39,40, 
44, 58, 63 

Bilstenius, Joannes: II 137, 164; IV 101, 
103, 145; VII46, 53. 59, 63 
Bisterfeldius,Johannes: III 233 IV 115, 
116, 117, 119, 121, 145 
Bisterfeldius, Johannes Henricus: I 4, 33; 

VI 229, 248,250, 251 
Blassius, Johannes: VIII 311, 349 
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Bodin, Jean: I 9; V 249; VIII 320, 354 
Boethius: IV 116, 117; V 226, 247; 

VI214, 240 

Borrhaus, Martinus: V 219 
Boschius, Michael: IV 142, 146 
Boucherau, Jacobus: V 247; VI 215, 240, 
242 

Brachtus, Matthias Chesselius: IV 123, 146 
Breuil Pomp6e, Sieur de: VII44, 62, 63 
Bricot, Thomas: V 247 
Brosserius, Simon: VI 220 
Bruni, Leonardo —> Aretinus 
Brunnemannus, Johannes: IV 106, 107, 

146; VI 245 

Buccaferrea, Ludovicus: II 137, 164 
Buchlerus a Gladbach, Joannes: III 230 
Buchnerus, Augustus: III 228 
Budaeus, Gulielmus: V 247 
Btitner, Wolfgang: II 137, 164 
Burgersdicius, Franco: VIII 354, 357-358 
Buscherus, Heizo: IV 119, 121, 130, 135, 
146,149 

Buscherus, Statius (Stats): IV 124, 127, 

130, 146 

Busse, Martinus: I 10, 37 
Butelius, Christophorus: II 145, 164; 

IV 142, 143, 146; VI 232, 252 
Butler, Charles: III 233 
Buxtorf (Buxtorfius), Johannes: IV 137 
Caesar —> Julius Caesar 
Caggio, Paolo: I 9, 33 
Calchus, Franciscus Maximilianus: V 215; 

VII 42, 60, 63 

Calixtus, Georgius: V 234, 252-253 
Camenerus, Timannus: V 218; VII 7, 40, 
42, 58, 63 

Camerarius, Joachimus: III 229, 230, 

240, 246 

Camerarius, Ludovicus: VI 215, 240, 241 
Carnes, Wolfgangus: V 217 
Canisius, Petrus: VI 248 
Carvisius OP, Stephanus: I 2, 33 
Case, John: VII 38,40, 53, 59, 63; 

VIII 318, 355 

Casilius SJ, Antonius: I 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 28, 
33; VII 38, 62,63 

Casmannus, Otho: IV 108, 109, 110, 116, 
117, 146; V 229; VIII 318, 355 
Cassander, Georgius: III 230, 232, 245-246, 


247 

Castaneus, Henricus-Ludovicus: I 8, 18, 

33; VII 44, 60, 63 

Castellio, Sebastianus: IV 132, 135, 136, 
138 

Casus, Joannes —> Case, John 
Cato: IV 136, 137; VI243, 247 
Caussinus SJ, Nicolaus: III 232, 247 
Cebes’s Tablet: VI 246, 248 
Cellarius, Balthasar: V 219 
Celtis, Conradus: III 230; V 221 
Champerius, Symphorianus: VI 214-215, 
240 

Channeville SJ, Jacobus: VII 40, 61, 63 
Chesnecopherus Suecus, Nicolaus: IV 118, 
120, 147 

Cheynaeus ---> Cheyneius 
Cheyneius, Jacobus: V 228, 247; 

VIII 318, 354-355 

Christian I, Saxon Electoral Prince (1586- 
1591): VIII 306 

Chytraeus, David: 19; IV 126, 136 
Chytraeus, Nathan: III 228 
Cicero (Marcus Tullius Cicero): 11,7; II 
137; III; IV 111, 116, 117, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 141, 143; V 221, 
228, 245, 246, 249, 250, 252; VI 215, 
221, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 247; 
VIII 309-310, 345 

Cingularius [= Wildenberg], Hieronymus: 

V 221 

Cingularius —> (also see: Wildenbergius) 
Clainerus SJ, Georgius: V 215, 218, 237; 
VII 42, 60, 63 
Claius, Johannes: V 221 
Clenardus, Nicolaus: VI 246, 248 
Cleomedes: V 247 
Clichtoveus, Judocus: V 219, 247 
Clodius, David: VII 44, 62, 63 
Coccejus, Sigmundus: IV 117, 145 
Cocus, Joannes: IV 143, 146; VII 46, 59, 
63 

Coelius, Michael: I 15; IV 106, 107, 146; 

V 230-231, 232, 251-252; VIII, 313, 
315, 357 

Collegium Complutense: VIII 318, 357 
Collegium Conimbricense: V 251 
Collenutio, Pandolpho: VII40,44, 58, 63 
Colonius, Daniel: VIII 311, 349 
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Comenius, Johannes Amos: 113 
Commentaria in Isagogen Porphyrii — -> 
Flade, Theodoricus 

Commentarium Petri Hispani: VII 40, 42, 
57-58,63 

Contzen, Adam: V 219, 220, 242 
Copernicus, Nicolas: VIII 335, 336, 363 
Copius, Bemhardus: II 137, 164; VI 215, 
221, 242, 246 

Corderius, Maturinus: IV 137 
Corvinus, Jodocus: IV 119, 121, 146 
Cramerus, Andreas: IV 108, 110, 111, 146; 
VI 223, 245 

Cramerus, Christophorus: IV 118, 120, 147 
Cramerus, Daniel: V 247 
Cramerus, Johannes: IV 139 
Crassotius, Joannes: VII 40, 60-61, 63 
Crebs, Andreas: VI 223, 229, 245, 248, 
249, 250 

Cremonini, Cesare: 111-12 
Crosnievicius, Ballhasarus: VIII 340 
Crucius, J.: VIII 311, 349 
Crucius, Winandus: I 2, 3,4, 33; IV 146; 
VI 223, 245 

Crusius, Martinus: iV 136 
Curio, Caelius Secundus: III 241 
Cursusphilosophicus: VI 214, 240 
Curtius Rufus: VI 247 
Cypraeus, Johannes Adolphus: V 215 
Cyriacus, C. Prosperus: V 233, 252-253 
Czanakius, Malthaeus: VIII 311, 352 

Danaeus, Lambertus: IV 134 
Dasius, Andreas: VIII 326-327,353 
Dauberus,Henricus: IV 106, 111, 146; 

VI 222, 223, 245 
Deczius, Joannes: IV 143, 148 
Dee, John: VII 42, 58, 63 
Della Porta ---> Porta 
Demosthenes: V 250; VI 243, 246, 247 
Dennis the Carthusian: VII 44, 57, 63 
Descartes, R6ne: 19, 11, 22; VII 48 
Deucerus, Johannes: IV 129, 146 
Dickius, Leopoldus: VI 229, 248, 249, 250 
Dietericus, Cunradus (Dietrich, Konrad): 

III 233; VIII 313, 356-357 
Diether Augustanus, Andreas: III 229, 246 
Dinnerus, Abraham us: I 10, 36 
Diodorus: V 250 


Dispulationes quaedam philosophiae in Aca¬ 
demia Regiomontana propositae: I 8, 33 
Donati methodus: VI 222 
Donnerus, Johannes: VIII 311, 350 
Dousa, Roman us: V 249 
Duchesne, Nicolas Forest —> Forest 
Duchesne, Nicolas 

Du Cygne SJ, Martinus: III 229, 241, 245 
Duditus, Andreas: I 20, 34 
Du Pleix, Scipion: II 145, 164 
Durfeldus, Jacobus: I 3, 4, 6, 7, 34 
Du Trieu —> Trieu 

Ebel, Caspar: I 145 
Ebertus, Theodorus: VI 232, 252, 253 
Eck (Eckius), Johannes: V 245 
Ehingerus, Elias: VI 223, 245 
Eilferus, Michael: VI 229, 248, 249, 250 
Elements of Geometry —> Dee, John 
Epicurus: I 31 

Erasmus Roterodamus, Desiderius: 

I 9; II 137; III 229, 230, 231, 246; 

V 221; VI 222, 243; VIII 317 
Ermlerus, Theodoricus: V 248 
Erythraeus, Valentinus: I 2, 34; II 144, 

164; III 229,245; IV 147 
Erytropilus, Rupertus: IV 108, 110, 116, 
117, 147 

Essenius, Jacobus: VI 234 
Euclid: VI 247; VII 58 
Euripedes: VI 243, 247 
Evenius, Sigismundus: IV 142, 147; 

VI 234 

Faber, Johannes Rudolphus: I 3, 4, 34 
Faber Stupulensis, Jacobus: V 246, 247; 

VI 214, 240 

Fabricius, Georgius: VI 247 
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Trympius, Christophoros: I 10, 36 
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Tumovius, Johannes: VIII 307, 345 
lympius, Matthaeus: I 20, 38 

Ulmannus, David: III 232, 247; 

VII40, 62, 63 

Ulrici, Johannes: VIII 311, 352 
Ursinus, Guilelmus (Wilhelrn): I 2, 3, 38; 

IV 112,113,151 

Ursinus, Johannes Henricus: VI 229, 248, 
250, 251, 252, 254 
Ursinus, Zacharias: IV 126, 127 
Ursus Ditmarsius, Nicolaus Raymarus: 

12,4, 24, 38; IV 106,107,151 

Valades OFM Observantiae, Didacus: 

VII 53, 59, 63 

Valentinus, Petrus Nunnesius —> 

Nunnesius Valentinus, Joannes 
Valeriis, Valerius de: IV 129,151 
Valerius, Augustinus: III 233 
Valerius, Cornelius: IV 135, 146; V 224, 
245; VI247; VIII 318, 354 
Valla, Georgius: II 145, 166; V 246; 

VII 42, 57, 63 

Valla, Laurentius (Lorenzo): V 245 

Varinus —> Phavorinus 

Varro: VI 221, 240 

Velsius, Justus: VI220 

Velstenius, Henricus: V 232 

Veltkirchius, Joannes: V 217,218,238-239 

Vermiglius (Vermigli), Petrus Martyr: 

V 248 

Vestner, Johannes Georgius: I 2, 4, 36 
Vetterus OP, Georgius: I 2, 3, 38 
Vtctorinus, Marius Fabius: III 229, 245 
Virgil(ius): IV 135, 137, 138, 143; 

VI243,246 
Vitellus: V 250 

Vtves, Joannes Ludovicus (Juan Luis): 

III 230; IV 127, 136; V 221; VII 42, 
43, 58, 63 

Vlicus Cicensis, Andreas: VI 215 
Voellus SJ, Joannes: V 221 
Vogelius, Johannes Augustus: 

VIII 313, 357 

Vogelmannus, Georgius: III 246 
Voglerus, Valentinus Henricus: 


VII42, 62, 63 

Vorstius, Conradus: II 142,163 
Vorstius, Franciscus: VI223,245 
Vossius, Johannes Gerardus: I 10, 38 

Wckerus, Fridericus: IV 121,151 
W&generus, Fridericus: VII44,61,63 
Wagner, Jodocus: II 142,163; VIII 363 
Vfalaeus, Antonius: V 248; VII 42, 60,63 
Vhldungus, Wolfgangus: V 234 
Wameccius, Oswaldus: VII40,60,63 
Wiser, Caspar: VIII 331, 362-363 
Wfctsonius, Michael: VII42,46 
Vfeckerus, Joannes Jacobus: 14,27, 38; 

VII 38, 58,63 

Wdemannus, Henningus: I 2, 4, 6, 7, 28, 
38; IV 107, 152 
Wlcurio, Johannes: II 144, 166 
V&leslavinia, Adamus a: I 20, 35 
Wfendelerus, Michael: II 129, 137, 166 
Werembergius, Jacobus: I 7, 44 
Wildenbergius, Hieronymus (Giiitler von): 

I 3,4, 8, 26, 38; VI 215,219-220, 222, 
240, 241, 245; VII 38, 58,63 
Wildenbergius —> (also see): Cingularius 
Willebrandus, Nicolaus: VIII 313, 355 
Willich (ius), Jodocus: IV 106, 107,152; 
VI 222 

Wispeckius, Guilhelmus: VI224 
Witzendorff, Wilhelmus: V 219,241 
W)Iffen von Gedenbergk, Thilo: 

IV 121, 147 

Vrblffstimus, Jacobus: II138,166 
Yfouver, Joannes a: VI229, 248, 249, 251 
Vfystozky, Abraham: VIII 309, 346 

Xenophon: IV 135; VI243, 246,247 

Zabarella, Jacobus: 115,17; IV 118, 147; 

V 231,249, 251 252; VII 40, 44, 59, 63 
Zapfius, Nicolaus: VIII 311, 352 

Zayus, Henricus: I 10, 36 
Zeidlerus, Melchior: III 233 
Zemtius, David: VIII 357 
Ziglerus, Joannes Reinhardus: I 2, 25, 36 
Zwingerus, Theodoras: IV 126; VI215, 
240,241 
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academic degrees (B.A., M.A. Ph.D., 
Lic.theol.): II 120, 121, 133, 140, 141, 
142,146; VI216; VII49; VIII 307, 
308, 326, 330, 331, 342, 353, 360, 361 
academic disciplines —> disciplines 
academic exercises: VI 243; VIII 
312, 316-317 

academic exercises (—> also see): 
exercises 

agriculture: II 139; IV 104; 

VI 238; VII 52, 54, 56 
All that is Intelligible: I 5-6, 15, 29 
algebra: IV 133; VII 43, 56 
alphabetical arrangement/ordcn 

V 227; VI 219, 233, 245, 252, 253 
amphitheatrum —> theatrum 
analysis infinitesimalis : VII 56 
anima fde anima : psvchologia : 

psychology; the soul): I 16; 

II 123, 144; V 244; VI 242, 243, 

247,255 

apodemica —> travel 
applied practical philosophy: 

VIII 318, 320-321 
architecture: II 139; IV 104, 105; 

VI 238, 239; VII 43, 53, 55 
Aristotelian: I 31; IV 120; V 225, 228, 
229,234,236 
Aristotelian tradition: I 14 
Aristotelians: I 10 (Philippic 
Aristotelians) 31 (Philippic Aristotelians); 
IV 111; V 230,252 
Aristotelians (—> also see): Peripatetics 
Aristotelianism: I 11-12; II 137; 

V 214,235, 236 

Aristotle commentaries / commentators: 

V 223,224, 225, 228, 229-230 
Aristotle translations: V 223, 224, 228 
arithmetic: I 7; II 117, 124, 125, 127, 129, 

130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 136; III 253, 
254; IV 104, 105, 125-126, 128, 129, 
131-132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
141,143; V 218,237, 243, 244; VI 
214, 227-228, 238, 239, 240, 242, 243, 
246,247,248,255; VII 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56 
ars inutilis : VII 52 

arts (as): I 7, 14, 15; V 215; VI 229- 
230, 233-234, 249, 252, 253, 254; VII 


39, 43, 44, 45, 48, 52, 54; VIII 325 
arts, classification of: V 215; VII 
arts faculty —> philosophy faculty 
astrology: 17,9,20; II128; V 237, 

244; VII42,43, 51, 53,54, 56 
astronomy (astronomia : sphaera : theoria 
planetarum) : I 7; II 117, 124, 127, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 136; IV 104, 105, 133; 

V 218, 237, 243, 244; VI 214, 238, 239 
(uranoscopial . 240, 242, 243, 246, 247, 
255; VII 42, 44, 45, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56; 
VIII 310,335 (Heavenly Spheres); 336 
(astronomers), 346, 347 

axioms, collections: V 226-227; 

VI 214-215, 233 

Baltic region: I 17 
Bible —> Sacred Scripture 
books (book trade), history of: 

VIII 322, 324 

calligraphic exercises —> exercises, 
calligraphic 

Calvinist(s): I 12-17; II 121; 

IV 121, 122-123, 124, 128, 135, 

140; VIII 306, 350 

catechism(s): 123; II 131, 132; IV 132, 
135, 136, 137, 138, III 251, 252, 253, 
254; VI 243, 248, 255, 256 
catechism (—> also see): religion, theology 
chronology: IV 105; VI 256 
Ciceronianism / Ciceronianus : III 231, 242 
classification, theory of: I 1-4, 6-7 
classifications / dichotomies, use of: 

I 14; IV 125, 126, 129, 140; 

VII 39-40; VIII 314-315 
colloquia: III 253; IV 137 (private) 
commentaries: I 8 
commentaries (also see: Aristotle 

commentaries) 

commilitiones (fellow soldiers / fellow 
students): I 13 

commonplaces (loci communes! : II 131; 

III 229, 231, 239, 241, 250, 253; V 221; 
VI 214-215. 240, 252; VIII 316-317, 320 
communicability of essential properities 

ftfe communications propriii : 119; 

VIII 350, 352 
compositeness: VI 218 
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composition exercises —> exercises, 
composition 

concepts —> ontologically basic concepts 
conservatism: I 13 

contradiction —> principle of contradiction 
cosmography / cosmology: IV 105; 

V 237, 243; VI 239; VII 43, 45-46, 

54, 55, 56 

critica: VII 56 

curriculum plans: I 1, 13, 17, 18 

declamations: II 119, 130, 132; III 228, 
243, 251, 252, 253, 254; IV 135; 

V 221; VI 244, 247, 252, 256 
definition, theory of: II, 2, 4-7; 

IV 106-107; VII 37-39 
definitions, types of: V 236; VII 37-38 
definitions, use of: I 14, 19; 

IV 125, 126, 129, 140; VIII 314-315 
dialogues / dialogue writing: V 221; 

VI 220-221 

dichotomies — > classifications 
dictation exercises —> exercises, 
dictation 

dictionary / dictionaries (vocabulary / 
lexicon! : V 228-229; VI 219, 233, 251; 
VIII 317, 323 
disciplinarity: I 27, 28 
disciplines (academic disciplines / philosophi¬ 
cal disciplines): I 1, 7-8, 21; V 216, 

252; VI 213, 222, 229-230, 249, 250, 
251,252,253,254; VII 38-39,48-49; 
VIII 312, 315, 316, 317, 318, 322, 323, 
324, 325 

disciplines, liberal —> liberal disciplines 
disciplines, illiberal —> mechanical arts 
disposition —> habitus 
disputations / disputation theory: I 7-8; II 
119, 121, 130, 131, 132, 134, 136, 142, 
146; 111230,252; IV 135, 137; V 
220; VI 224, 233, 244, 247, 252, 256; 
VIII307, 308, 309, 310, 316, 330, 331 
drama: VI 247 
duration: VI 218 

ecclesiastical rhetoric —> rhetoric, 
ecclesiastical 

education (pedagogy; scholastical : II 131; 
VI 214 (scholastica) . 222, 239 


(scholastical - 246. 256: VII 43; VIII 
311, 349 (methodus studiorum general is! 
elementary ethics —> ethics, elementary 
elementary instruction (pre-grammar): 

II 122,136; IV 135 

elements (air, earth, fire, water): I 3-4 
encyclopedia (cyclopaedia! : I 1-2; VI; 

VII 42, 43; VIII 308, 312, 323 
encyclopedic: 119-20; VI; VIII 309, 312, 
323-324 

encyclopedic philosophical writings (philoso¬ 
phical encyclopedias): 11-2,21; IV 
143; V 252; VI 
England / English: I 17; V 222 
entity: I 5, 6, 15; VI 218; VII 39 
Epicureans: VIII 314 
epistemology —> theory of knowledge 
epistography —> letter writing 
essence: I 5, 6, 19; VI 218 
ethics (<— moral philosophy): I 4, 7, 13- 
14, 16, 18, 31; II 117, 119, 120, 122, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 142, 144, 150; 

III 238-239, 250, 252, 253, 254; 

IV 103, 104, 105, 124, 125-126, 129-130, 
133-134, 135,136, 137, 138, 141-142; 

V 214, 215, 218-219,222, 225-227, 228, 
229, 232, 234, 235, 237, 240, 243, 244, 
246, 252-253; VI 214, 215, 216, 218, 
219, 220, 225, 228, 238, 239, 240, 

241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 247, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 256; VII 40, 43,44, 45, 47, 
48,49; VII 51, 52, 53. 54, 55, 56; VIII 
308, 309,310, 312, 320, 325, 344-345 

ethics, elementary: II 131,132,134; 

III 254; VI 224, 243, 246, 247, 255 
Eucharist(ic): I 14, 15, 20 
evil — > privation 

exercises (—> also see): academic exercises, 
commonplaces, declamations, disputations, 
drama, letter writing, literary dialogues, 
orations (holding of), style exercises 
exercises, composition: II 130, 131, 132 
(Latin), 134; III 252, 254; VI 243 
(orations, short stories, letters, verse) 
exercises, composition of letters —> 
letter writing 

exercises, dictation: II 131 
exercises, drawing: II 132 
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exercises, drawing [continued] 

(drawing of numbers); III 252 
exercises, Greek language: II 134 
(versification, composition, and 
comprehension); IV 138 
exercises, Latin language: III 251; IV 138 
exercises, memorization: II130,131; 

III 253, 254 

exercises, oratorical: II130, 132 

(elementary), 136; VI 243 (composition) 
exercises, poetry: IV 138; V 243 
(reading[s] in poetry) 
exercises, reading: II 132; III 252 
exercises, recitation: II 134; III 252 
exercises, repetition: 11131,134; III 252, 
254; IV 136; VI 246, 256 
exercises, rhetorical: VIII 317 
exercises, rhetorical (= practical component of 
rhetoric instruction): in 228, 239, 240 
exercises, versification: n 132 
exercises, vocabulary: I 131; III 252 
(elementary); VI 248, 256 
exercises, writing: IV 136; VI 243 
(fables, letters, other prose), 244 
exercises in Latin speaking and 
pionounciation: II 131 
exercises in logic and rhetoric: IV 136 
exercises in versification and prose: II119 
exotic languages: II 135 

falsity: VI218 

family life (economia: oeconomica : 
oeconomia) : 14,7,8-9,14,21; II 117, 
120, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 132, 
134, 135, 144, 145; III 250; IV 104, 
105, 124, 138, 142; V 214, 222, 226- 
227, 229, 232, 234, 235, 241, 245, 250- 
251; VI 214, 216, 228, 238, 239, 240, 
243,244, 245, 246, 252, 253, 254, 255; 
VII40,43,44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 52, 53, 

54, 55, 56; VIII 308, 310, 311, 312, 

320, 322, 325, 346,347 
French: II 135; III 251 

geodasy: II 128,129; IV 105,120; 

VI 238; VII 41 

geography: II 124, 127, 129, 130, 135; 
in 253, 254; IV 105, 133,141-142; 

V 218,237; VI 238,239; VII43, 53, 


54, 55, 56; VIII 310, 346, 347 
geometry ( peometria : Euclides): I 7; 

II 117, 124, 127, 128, 129, 132, 133, 

134, 135; III 253; IV 103, 104, 105, 
120,125-126,129,131-132, 133, 134, 

135, 137, 141, 143; V 218, 243, 244; 

VI 214, 227-228, 238, 239, 240, 242, 
243, 247, 248, 255: VII41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56; VIII 310, 
311, 347 

geopolitics ( geopolitical : VII47 
German language / grammar: II 130, 131; 

III 254; IV 132; VI243, 254, 256 
German Switzerland — > Switzerland, 

German 

Germany: I 8,17 
gnostolopia : VII 47 
God: I 5-6,19, 20 
gold: I 3 
goodness: VI 218 

grammar: I 6, 7, 10, 14, 16, 18, 20, 31; 

II 117, 118, 119, 121, 122, 123, 124, 

125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 133, 
134 (etymology, syntax), 136, 139, 145, 
146; III 251, 252, 253; IV 102, 104, 
105, 116, 123, 125-126, 127, 129, 131- 
132, 133, 134, 135, 137, 141, 143; V 
214, 221, 232, 234, 235,237, 243,244; 

VI 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
225, 227-228, 238, 239, 240,241, 243 
(Donatus minor), 244, 248,249, 253; 

VII 40, 43, 44, 45,46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 

52, 53,54,55,56; VIII 309 

grammar, Greek —> Greek 
grammar, Latin —> Latin 
grammar schools — > schools, grammar 
Greek / Greek grammar / Greek literature: 

I 7, 13; II 119, 120, 122, 124, 130, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 142; III 250, 
251,252, 253, 254; IV 132, 134, 135, 
136,137,138; V 244; VI 218, 224, 

225, 243, 246, 247, 248, 254, 255, 256 
Greek language exercises —> exercises, 
Greek language 
gvmnastica : VII 56 
gymnasium illustre : II 121 
habitus (disposition / quality - ): II 123, 144; 
VI 218, 219-220, 249, 250, 251; VII 39, 
43, 44, 54 
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Hebrew / Hebrew grammar* I 7; II 119, 

122, 124, 130, 131, 133,135, 136, 144; 
HI 253; IV 135,136, 137; V 244; 

VI 218, 243, 244, 246, 247, 254, 255; 
VIII 310, 312, 347 
Hebrew, Professor of: VIII 307, 308, 

359, 361 

heraldry: VI 256 
hermeneutics: VII 47 

history fhistorica : historian I 7, 14; II 117, 
120, 127, 131, 133, 134, 135, 136, 142, 
144, 145,146; III 237,238-239,250, 
251 (Roman history), 254; IV 105, 135, 
136, 137, 141-142; V 214, 216, 244; 

VI 214, 226, 238, 239, 243, 246, 247, 
255, 256; VII42,43,46-47, 51, 53, 55, 
56; VIII 309, 320, 321-322, 325, 345, 
354 

history (civil and ecclesiastical; ecclesiastical; 
Early Roman Empire; Roman Empire): 

VI 256 

history of books and libraries: VIII 322 
history of philosophy: III 231; VII 50 
human physiognomy —> physiognomy, 
human 

humanism: II 137 
humanism, civic: VIII 323 
humanistic / humanist: VI 224, 235; 

VIII323 

humanitas / in humaniore littcratura / 
humaniores: I 18; II 132, 134, 136; 

III 252; V 244; VI 250, 255; VII 47 
hydraulics: VI 256 

identity: I 14 

ideology / ideological: I 1,9, 11-12,23; 

IV 98, 144 

illiberal disciplines —> mechanical arts 
imitation: V 221 
infinity: VI 218 

innovation (opposition to): 112; VIII 324 
intellectual history: V 235; VIII 322-325 
intelligible —> All that is Intelligible 
introduction to philosophy: II 136 
Italy / Italian / Italian peninsula: I 9; 

II 135; V 222 

Jesuit(s): I 13-15, 18; II 121, 123-124, 
125, 126, 136, 139, 141, 142, 144, 146; 


III 238, 252; IV 124, 128; V 222, 223, 
224, 244; VI 223-224,225,226,228, 
232-233,235,255; VII 46,47; VIII 
353 

juridical logic: I 8 

jurisprudence (iuridica : law; <—Justinian’s 
Institutes): I 1,7; II 119, 130, 131, 134, 
135,136, 139; III 251; IV 105, 123, 
135, 136, 142; VI 213, 225, 230, 231, 
238, 246, 249, 254, 255; VII 43, 44, 54, 
55,56; VIII 311 

language(s): VI 247, 254 

Latin / Latin grammar; Latin literature: 

I 7, 8-9, 13, 16,17; II 118, 119, 120, 

122, 124, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135; 
111 250,251,252,253,254; IV 136, 

137, 138; V 221, 243, 244; VI 218, 
224, 225, 240, 243, 246, 247-248, 253, 
254, 255, 256 

Latin language exercises —> exercises, Latin 
language 

Latin speaking and pronounciation exercises 
—> exercises in Latin speaking and 
pronounciation 
law —> jurisprudence 
letter writing (epistography): II 131; 

III 228, 230, 234-235, 237, 243, 250, 
253; V 221; VI 243,256 
lexicography (lexical : IV 105; VI 
214, 238, 239; VII 43, 45, 55 
liberal art[s] Cars liberaux: artes liberates) : 

II 117, 125; III 250,253; IV 101, 102, 
103; VI 214, 220, 229-230, 239, 243, 
249,250,251,252,254; VII 52; VIII 
355 (arts liberaux) 

liberal disciplines (discmlinae liberates) : 

VI 229-230, 250; VII 42,43, 55 
libraries: III 240 

libraries, history of: VIII 322, 324 
Library, Palatine (Heidelberg): VIII 309 
literary dialogues: III 252 
literature: V 224, 226, 227, 247 
locus —> place 

logic (logica . dialectics) : I 2, 6, 8-9. 10, 13- 
14,16,18,20,21,22,31; 11117,119, 
120, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
II 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 142, 144, 
145, 146; III 250, 251, 252, 253, 254; 
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logic (logica . dialectical [continued] 

IV 102, 103,104, 105, 111, 114-115, 

116,119,120,122,123, 125-127, 131- 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 140, 
141-142, 143,144; V 214, 215, 222, 
223-225, 227, 228, 229, 232, 234, 235, 
237, 242-245, 251, 252, 253; VI 214, 
215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221,224, 
225, 227-228, 232, 238, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 243, 244, 247, 248, 251, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 256; VII 40,41 (applied or 
practical logic), 43,44,45,46, 47,48, 
49-50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56; VIII 
308, 309, 311, 312, 314, 315-316, 317- 
318, 323, 324, 325, 340-342, 343, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 354, 355, 
356-358 

logic, history of: VIII 323 
logic, juridical —> juridical logic 
logic and rhetoric exercises —> exercises in 
logic and rhetoric 

logistics (lo gistical : II 128; IV 105; 

VII43 

Lullian (s): I 30; IV 120; VIII 314 
Lutherans): I 12-17; II 121,146; IV 121, 
122-123, 124, 128, 130, 135; VIII 311 

Marxism: Ill 

mathematics / mathematical disciplines: 

I 7, 8-9, 13-14; II 117, 120, 124, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 132, 133, 135, 136, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 146; III 237, 251, 253; 

IV 103, 104, 105, 133; V 214, 215, 

222, 232, 234, 235, 237, 240, 243, 244, 
252, 253; VI 214, 215, 216, 218, 219, 
225, 238,239, 244, 246, 247, 255, 256: 
VII 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 

51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56; VIII 308, 310, 
311, 312,314, 325,336, 347 

Mauritian-Philippo-Ramist: IV 116, 122 
mechanical arts (artes mechanicae . artes 
illiberales . artes serviles) : V 233, 237; 

VI 213, 230, 238, 249, 250; VII 44, 45, 
46,48,52, 55 (disciplina liberalise 
mechanics (mechnical : II 128; IV 105; 

V 227; VI 238; VII 43, 56 
medicine: I 1, 7; II 132, 134, 135, 136; 

III 251; IV 105, 123, 136, 142; VI 213, 
230, 231, 238, 240, 249, 254, 255; 


VII 42, 44, 45-46, 52, 53, 55 
Melanchihon commentaries / editions: 

V 224 

Melanchtonian —> Philippic 
memorization exercises —> exercises, 
memorization 

memory / memorization —> mneumatics 
metaphysics: I 4-6, 7, 8-9, 10,13-14, 17, 

18, 20, 21, 22; II 117, 120, 121, 122, 

123, 124-125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 132, 
134, 135, 136, 137, 144, 145; III 237; 

IV 104, 105, 114, 126, 129-130, 137, 138, 
142, 143; V 214, 215, 216-217, 222, 227, 
228, 229, 232,234, 235, 237-238, 243, 
244,250,251,252,253; VI 214, 215, 
216, 218, 219, 220, 224, 225, 226, 228, 
232, 233, 234 , 235, 238, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 243, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 253, 254, 255, 256; VII40, 41-42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47-48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56; VIII 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 
314, 315-316, 322, 323, 325, 345, 352, 

353 

method / methodology (method usl : 

I 10-11, 14; IV 106-111, 121, 125, 126, 
127, 130, 140; V 231, 251-252; VI 212- 
213, 221-223, 225-226, 228, 230-232, 
233-234, 245-246, 247, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 253,254; VII 41; VIII 313, 315, 
317, 339-340, 349, 356 
method, Aristotelian (Aristode’s method): 

V 229, 231 

method, logical: VI 235, 255 
methodical system —> system, methodical 
military academies: II 139-140 
military architecture: II 136, 144 
military science (bellical : II 130,139; 

IV 105 (polemical : VI 238 Cars militarisl : 
VII 53 (polemical . 56 
“mixed” mathematical disciplines: 

V 218 

mneumonics (mneumonica : memoralis) : 

VI 214, 239, 256; VII 55 
mneumonics (—> also see): 

exercises, memorization 
monastic / solitary life (monastical : VI 238; 

VII 43, 53, 55 

moral philosophy —> ethics 
motion: VI 218 
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music: 17; II 117, 119, 124, 125, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134; 

III 253,254; IV 104, 105, 135, 136, 
138; V 218, 237, 240; VI 214, 240, 
243,255; VII41, 42, 44,45, 48, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56 
natural law: VI 256 
natural theology: VI 256; VII 47 
natural philosophy —> physics 
nature: I 1,2, 18-19, 21 
naval science (nautical VII 56 
Netherlands: I 8, 17 
Nothing (nihil): I 5-6 
Nominalists ('nominates') : I 25 
numismatics: VI 247 


ontologically basic concepts: I 4-6 
optics (optica : perspectival : 17-12; II 124, 
127, 128, 129, 132, 133, 134, 135, 144; 

III 253; IV 104, 105, 120, 133; V 218, 
237, 243; VI 238, 239, 240, 243,255; 
VII 43, 54, 55, 56; VIII 310, 311, 347 

orations (—>.also see): exercises, oratorical 
orations (holding of): III 252, 253; 

IV 136; VI 256 

oratory (oratonal : IV 105; VI 239; 

VII43, 45,47, 55 




flagOgUBIl (preparatory school[s] / 
preparatory level of a school): 

II 120, 125, 140, 141; IV 23; VI 255; 
VII 48; VIII 307 
oansophia : VI 230, 249. 250, 251; 

VII 42, 43 


Paracelsians: VIII 314 
pedagogy —> education 
perfection: VI 218 

Peripatetic(s): I 10 (New Peripatetics), 30, 
31 (New Peripatetics); IV 125, 126, 130, 
132; V 228, 229, 230,233; VI 225 
Peripatetic(s) —> (also see): Aristotelians 
Peripetatics, recent: VIII 314 
Philippic (Melanchthonian): 131; IV 110 
Philippo-Ramism: IV 122 
Philippo-Ramist: IV 99, 101, 112, 116, 
121, 135 

philology / philological disciplines: II 117, 
126, 128, 142, 146; IV 105; VI 214, 
249-250; VII 47, 48, 56 


philology (also see) —> rational philosophy 
philosophical course (cursus philosophic^) : 
VI 256; VIII 308 

philosophical writings, genres of: 11,8 
philosophy (philosophical disciplines), 
classification of: I 1-2,10-11; II117, 
126; IV 101-105, 122; V 214-216,231- 
234, 237, 252-253; VI 213-214, 219, 
226,238-239,244; VII; VIII 309, 310 
philosophy, concept (definition / description 
of): II 117; VI 215, 219, 233, 244, 252, 
254; VII 

philosophy, history of —> history of 
philosophy 

philosophy, introduction to —> introduction 
to philosophy 

philosophy, practical — >practical philosophy 
philosophy, rational —> rational philosophy 
philosophy, subject-matter of: IV 123; 

V 214-221,237-243 
philosophy, theoretical —> theoretical 

philosophy 

philosophy faculty (<-- arts faculty): II 119- 
120, 125; IV 138, 139; V 222, 243; 

VI 216, 217-218, 218-219, 235-236, 240; 

VII 49; VIII 307, 360-361 
philosophy of language: VII49 
philosophy of mathematics: VII 49 
philosophy of mind: VII49 
philosophy of science: VII 49 
physical education: II 144 

physics (natural philosophy): I 3, 6, 7, 10, 
13-14, 16,18, 20; II 117, 120, 121, 122, 
124, 125-126, 127, 128, 129, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 142, 144, 145, 146; III 
237, 251, 252, 253; IV 104, 105, 125- 
126, 129-130, 133-134, 135, 136, 137, 
141-142; V 214, 215, 217-218, 222,226- 
227, 228, 229, 232, 234, 235, 237, 238- 
239,243,244,250,251,252,253; VI 
214, 215, 216, 218, 220, 224, 225, 228, 
232, 238, 239, 240, 241, 243, 244-245, 
246, 247, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256; 
VII 40, 41-42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 51, 
52,53,54,55,56; VIII 308, 310, 311, 
312, 315-316, 318-320, 325, 328, 334, 
337, 343-344, 346, 349, 351, 354-357 
physics, animate: I 21, 22; V 249 
physics, general: 121,22; V 249 
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physics, inanimate: I 21, 22; V 249 
physiognomy / physiognomical: 

V 227; VII 54, 56 

physiognomy, human: I 20-21; II144; 

V 216; VII 239 

place / location in place (locus / localitas) : 

I 14 

Platonism: Ill 
Platonist(s): V 233 

pneumatics (pneumatica) : I 40,47, 55, 56; 
VII 40, 47, 55, 56 

poetics (poetical /poetry: I 7,13-14,18; 

II 117, 121, 122, 126, 127, 128, 129, 

130, 131 (humanitas) . 133, 134 
(humanitas) . 136 (humanitias) . 139, 142, 
146; III 252 (humanitas) . 254: IV 132, 
136, 138; V 214, 221, 222, 226-227, 

244; VI 214, 217, 224, 225, 241, 247, 
251, 256; VII43, 44, 45, 46,47, 55 

poetry exercises —> exercises, poetry 
political philosophy: VII48 
political science: VII 49 
politics (political : I 7, 8-9, 14, 20; II 117- 
120, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 132, 
33, 135, 136, 144, 145, 146; III 238- 
239, 250, 253; IV 104, 105, 124, 

138, 141-142; V 214, 215, 219-220, 222, 
226-227, 228, 232, 234, 235, 237, 242, 
243, 244, 252, 253; VI 214, 215, 216, 
219, 228, 238, 239, 240, 243, 244, 245, 
246, 251, 253, 254, 255, 256; VII 40, 
41, 43, 44, 45, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
56; VIII 308, 310, 311 (German 
politics, Polish politics), 312, 320-321, 
322, 325 

poly graphia : VII 55 
polymathia : VI 230, 249, 250,251; 

VII43 

practical philosophy: II 127 (ethics), 128, 
129, 133 (moral philosophy); III 250, 

251 (moral philosophy), 253 (ethics); IV 
105 (mores) . 124; V 232, 233-234, 237 
(Slhica. moralis . moralis sciential : 

VI214, 216, 238, 239, 255; VII 39 
(moral philosophy, active philosophy), 40 
(moral philosophy; ethics), 41,42,43, 
(prudence), 48, 51 (pracdca. ethica . 
moralis) . 52 (morale : moralis) . 53 
(practical . 54 (ethica) . 55, 56; 


VIII 320, 339, 345 
preparatory school —> paedag o gium 
primary qualities (hot, cold, humid, dry): 


I 3-4,22; III 237; VIII 319-320, 354 
(ds calido nativo) . 355,357 (de frigoris ... 
de caloris) 

principle of contradiction: I 5 
private instruction / private teachers: 

II 118, 119, 122, 138, 143 
Protestants): I 13-15; II 125, 126; 

IV 141, 142; V 224-225; 

VI 222, 223, 225 
Pseudo-Ram ists: IV 120, 140 
psychology (psvchologia) —> anima 
public manners (civilitas . comitas) : 


VII 43 


quadrivium : V 218; VI 214, 238; 

VII 44 (mathematica), 45, 52 
qualitas (quality): II 123, 144; VI 218; 

VII 39 

quantity: VI 218 
quiddity: I 5-6 

Ramism: Ill; II 137; IV 144 
Ramist (Ramfaleae : Ramea) : IV 99, 101, 
113, 114, 115, 120, 121, 123, 125, 132, 
133,134; V 229; VI 242 
Ramists: I 10 (Pure Ramists), 30, 31; IV 
113, 125, 126, 130, 140, 141; VIII 314 
rational philosophy: I 10; II 127 (logic), 
128 (philology), 129 (instruments of 
philosophy); V 233-234,237 (lopca). 
252,253; VI 214. 216. 238 (logical . 239 
(poetical : VII 39,40 (logic), 41,43,47, 

51 (speculativa rational is : logica : 

rationale) . 52 (rationale , sermocinalis) . 53 
(U££ p rimariae artes . exotericae . rational is) . 
55 (pratica) 

reading exercises —> exercises, reading 
relation: VI 218 

religion, instruction: I 13; II 118, 130, 

131,132 (Ten Commandments), 134; 141; 
III 252 (piety); IV 141; V 244; VI 255; 
religion, instruction (—> also see): 
catechism, theology 

repetition exercises — > exercises, repetition 
rhetoric: I 7, 13-14, 16, 18, 20,21; II 117, 
119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
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rhetoric [continued] 

128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 141, 144, 146; III; IV 102, 104, 
105, 115, 116, 117, 119, 123, 131-132, 

133, 134, 135, 136, 137-138, 140, 141, 
143, 144; V 214, 215, 220-221, 222, 
226-227, 234, 235, 243, 244, 252, 253; 

VI 214, 215, 216, 217, 219, 220, 221, 
224, 225, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 

243, 244, 246, 247, 248, 254, 255, 256; 

VII 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 51, 

52, 53, 54, 55, 56; VIII 309, 311, 320, 
323,344, 345, 348 (collegium 
oratoriunri . 349, 354, 355, 356 

rhetoric, constituent parts of: III 232-235, 
247-249 

rhetoric, ecclesiastical: III 234; V 221; 

VIII 309, 341 

rhetoric, political: III 234-235 
rhetorical exercises —> exercises, 
rhetorical 

recitation exercises — > exercises, recitation 
Roman Catholic(s): I 12-17; II 121, 125; 
IV 122-123, 124, 127-128, 131; V 224; 
VI 223-224,225, 226, 228, 233 

Sacred Scripture (<— Bible, New Testament, 
Old Testament): II 130, 131, 132,133; 

III 235, 251, 252, 253, 254; IV 132, 135, 
136, 137; V 249, 250; VI 217, 243, 

244, 246, 255, 256 
sapientia —> wisdom 
Scaligerian: V 229 
Scandinavia: I 8, 17 
schola illustris : VI 234 

schola trivialis (“trivial” schools): I 22; 

II 139; IV 123, 137; VII 48 
“scholastic” philosophy: I 22 
scholastica —> education 
scholastics: I 10, 30 (Scholastic Doctors); 

IV 111, 125 

schools, consolidated: II 118, 121, 126, 
138,140,141; VI 224-225 
schools, grammar: IV 137-138; VII 48 
schools, lower division / level of: IV 123, 

134, 140, 141; V 244; VI 225, 246, 
247-248,255 

schools, lower level: II 118, 145 
schools, middle level: II 118, 119, 120, 


121, 122, 124, 126, 138, 140, 145 
schools, upper division / level of: 

II 118-126; IV 123-124, 134, 139-140; 

V 244; VI 225, 246, 247, 255 
schools of philosophers (sectael : I 1,10-11 
science / sciences (scientia / scientiael : 

VI 229-230, 233-234, 239, 249, 250, 252 
253; VII 39, 43, 44,45, 48, 49, 51, 52, 
54,55,56; VIII 325 

sciences, classification of: VII 
Scotists (Scotistael : I 25 
Scotland: I 17 
Semi-Ramism: IV 122 
Semi-Ramisc IV 99 
sex (res venereal : V 227 
sign(s): I 1, 2 , 14, 15, 18-21; II 123, 144 
signature : VII 56 
simplicity: VI 218 
social history: V 235-236; VIII 325 
Socinian(s): VIII 311 
Something (aliquidl : I 5-6 
soul —> anima 
Spanish: II 135 
sphaera —> astronomy 
ste ganographia : VII 55 
stereometria : IV 105; VII 43 
Stoics: VIII 314 
studia humanitatis —> humanitas 
style, literary (Institutio philologica si 
rhetorica <fe stilol : VIII 316, 356 
style, manuals: III 230-231 
style, periods of development: 

III 235-238,250 

style exercises (exercitium stvlil : 

III 228,243, 251,252, 254; 

IV 134; VI 247, 256 
substance: VI 218 

Switzerland: I 8 (German Switzerland), 17 
system (svstemal : I 14; VI 212-213, 230- 
232, 233-234,249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 
254; VIII 312-314,322-323 
system, methodical: V 230 
systematic textbooks —> textbooks, 
systematic 

temperaments —> primary qualities 
(hot, cold, humid, dry) 
terms, “proper” (proprie) and “improper” 
(impropriel use of: I 24-25 
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textbook formats: VIII 3IS 
textbooks, systematic: VI 231, 234, 251 
theatrum (<— amphitheatrum) : 

VI230-231, 234,250, 251, 252,253 
theology (theoloria: theological divina: 
supernatural 11, 7, 8; II 119, 132, 
134, 135, 136, 139, 144; 111251,252; 
IV 123, 136, 137, 142; V 237; VI 213, 
225, 230, 231, 238, 240, 246, 249, 251, 
254,255; VII 41-42,44,45, 51, 52, 54, 
55; VIII 309, 311-312, 329, 330-331, 
342, 346 (Holy Communion), 349, 350, 
351-352, 358-360 
theology (—> also see): catechism; 
religion 

theology, natural: VI 256; VII40 
theology, systematic: VI 256 
theology faculty: VIII 329, 330, 360 
theoretical philosophy: II 127 (physics). 


128, 129; IV 105; V 232, 233-234, 237, 
252, 253; VI 214, 216, 238, 239, 255; 
VII 39 (speculative philosophy), 40-41, 

51 (speculativa realis ). 53 (realist . 54 
(theoretica . contemplativa . speculativa) . 

55, 56 (naturalist 

theory of knowledge (epistemology): 


I 1,22; VII48 
theosophy: IV 105 
Thomists (Thomistaet : I 25 
time: VI 218 
topography: V 237 

travel (apodemicat : II 119 (study tour), 130; 
IV 105; VII43 

trivium : 118; IV 123, 134, 137; 

VI214, 215, 238,240,241: 

VII44 (sermocinalis) . 45 
trope: I 24-25 
truth: VI 218; VII 39 

unwarranted novelty: VIII 324 

versification exercises — > exercises, 
versification 

versification and prose exercises —> 
exercises in versification and prose 
virtue(s): I 20-21; Vi 219-220 
vocabulary exercises —> exercises, 
vocabulary 

water: 13-4 

wisdom (sapiential : VII41, 43, 54 
women: VIII 319 



